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REMEMBER—Turkish 
tobacco is the world’s most 
famous tobacco for ciga- 
rettes. 

Judge for yourself- 
compare “Murad” 
with any 25cen 
Cigarette. 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 


Mawgyros and Egyptian Cigareltes in the World. 
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The right partner, 
a smooth floor 
and the Victrola ! 


The instrument that is always 
ready to oblige with the best 
dance music; 

—that plays itself and permits 
every one to dance; 

—that keeps right on playing 
as long as any one wants to dance. 


Are you familiar with the 
delights of dancing to the 
music of the Victrola? Go 
to any Victor dealer’s and 
ask to hear some Victor 
Dance Records. He will 
gladly play the newest dance 
music for you, and demon- 
strate the various styles of 
the Victor and Victrola— 
$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Recordsand 
Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized by our special pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and their use, one 
with the other, is absolutely essential toa 

perfect Victor reproduction. 

New Victor Records demonstrated at 

all dealers on the 28th of each month 
“Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company 
only. 
Warning: Theuse of the word Victrola 
upon or in the promotion or sale of any 
other Talking Machine or Phonograph 
products is misleading and illegal. 
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A Mellin’s Food Baby 
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( One of the many plump and happy 
‘gai witnesses to the fact that Mellin’s Food keeps 
1 babies bright and healthy. 

Write today for a Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our book, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 
They are free. 






Mellin’s Food Company. Boston, Mass. 
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During the hot, enervat- 
ing summer days 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


hot or iced, is the best, most 
delicious and most satisfy- 
It has real food 
value. 


ing drink. 


Send for our Booklet of Choice Recipes, 
also for Booklet of Cold Drinks 
and Desserts. 


“WALTER BAKER & 
| Co. Ltd. 


'DORCHESTER, MASS. 
| ESTABLISHED 1780 
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Facts? Yes, and something more— 


Consider “The Negro,” that picture of the 
sad, happy, lovable, tragic race—the American 
Peasant. Or consider ‘‘ Mr. Riley,”’ that inti- 
mate portrait of the “dear and jaunty figure” 
of the Hoosier poet, not disdainful of sportive 
handsprings on the front lawn yet doughtily in- 
sistent on his right to be called ‘‘ Mister” Riley. 


Or “Pancho Villa,” and “ Browsing on the 
Border,” full of the blazing sun of the South- 
west, carrying to you asense of that problem 
and that conflict which so vividly contrast 
our own psychology, our own ‘complaisant 


democracy, with the outlook and aspirations ~ 


of the Mexican. 


Or “The Most Interesting American,” a por- 
trait limned with such tempered enthusiasm 
that the very Roosevelt strides through the 
pages, smiles at you (that smile!) and grips 
your hand. Or ‘‘What Happened in Cali- 
fornia,” that brilliant analvsis of men and 
motives which reveals that the 1916 election 
result—astounding to the East—is as simply 
explained as a child’s sum. 


Or “One Year Dry,” a story full of human 
touches by a former “wet” leader, telling 
what the State-wide ban on booze does 
and doesn’t do. Or “Our Challenge to 
Germany,’ that relentless arraignment of 
illegal submarine warfare and bugle call to 
America to defend the freedom of the seas. 


These articles, picked at random from recent 
issues, are typical of those found in Collier’s, 
week by week. 


Any conscientious observer can compile facts. 
But only a writer of art and imagination can 
give them /ife, truth, convincing power. 


“The Negro”’ is called by a prominent 
colored writer “the fairest statement anent 
the negro, his trials, tribulations and triumphs 
that has ever appeared in print,” a view that 
echoes the progressive sentiment of both 
races, North and South. ‘‘What Happened 
in California” is at once accepted by doth 
parties on the Coast as the final statement. 
Prohibition workers everywhere call ‘One 
Year Dry” a smashing national blow for their 
cause. Collier’s in its handling of the war 
and international situation is hailed from 
East to West as the leader of those agencies 
which have awakened America to the real 
meaning of the conflict to her. 


Thus Collier’s is aiding the nation to develop 
according to the American plan—freedom 
and equal opportunity for all, a government 
for the sake of the governed. Thus Collier’s 
is bringing to the consciousness of the Amer- 
ican people, in their facing of world issues, 
the power and duty to the world of a nation 
built on these ideals. 


This is another way in which Collier’s earns 
the right to its title ““The National Weekly.” 


This advertisement is the third of a series on the relation of Collier's to the nation 
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Ad-Letter Contest Awards for May 


Good news for you—your ever increasing interest, as manifested by the tremendous number of contest letters received of late, 
makes it plain that the contest should be continued. To that end we are extending it to, and including, the January, 1918, issue. 
Our readers are developing exceptional power in analyzing the merits of Sunset advertising. Many letters that space does not 


permit us to ps show a penetration almost as keen as that displayed by the fortunate prize winners. ; 
advertisers we have caused a very general interest in this Contest. Many of the letters thus sent have proved genuinely 


the individua 


helpful and suggestive to the advertising writers. ; 
Have you written your letter or won a prize? If not, the letters reproduced below should give you an idea of what is required 


and a little thought should do the rest. 


tenth. Twenty-five dollars is worth while, isn’t it? 


By forwarding these letters to 


Read the rules as outlined at the foot of this page and send your letter in before July the 
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First Prize—Old Dutch Cleanser 


Old Dutch Cleanser in the May Sunset leads the 
field without a struggle. In the language of the 
ballplayer, it has “everything.” 

To begin with it has a strong seasonal appeal. 
Spring house-cleaning is a National institution, and 
any article calculated to lessen the burden of the 
annual upheaval is sure of a respectful hearing. 

The spic-and-span little cottage shouts of cleanli- 
ness in every line, and the little army of Dutch- 
women, with their inimitable air of sturdy industry, 
add a touch of humor to the scene—humor, by the 
way, that adroitly emphasizes the claims of the 
Cleanser. Too many trade characters merely amuse 
the public without drawing attention to the wares 
for which they stand. 

“Gets right through—Gets through right” is a 
snappy slogan, and carries with it a terse and effective 
message. 

The package is given due publicity without sacri- 
ficing an excessive amount of space. 

To sum up, the whole composition can be grasped 
in a hasty glance, and still it effectively locks to- 
gether in the reader's mind the ideas “cleaning” and 
“Dutch Cleanser.” Personally I have as little need 
for soap powder as for a bustle, but if the good wife 
were to chase me down to the grocery for it, “Dutch 
Cleanser” would automatically come to my lips, 
and that frame of mind is the ultimate goal of all 
advertising. 

Frank MEULENDYKE, 
Room 3635, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City. 
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Second Prize—Portland Cement 


In reading this advertisement, one gets the im- 
pression that the writer lost sight of his purpose— 
to sell something—and was working only for his 
country’s welfare. The reader, too, forgets that he 
is reading an ad. He sees a picture; on one side, “a 
million men, perfectly trained and fully equipped, 
faring forth hopefully; on the other side, part of 
these men coming home, saddened, humiliated, 
defeated! Between the two, ‘“‘a whole fleet of trucks 
**blocked by a few feet of mud.” 

We need now, as never before, good roads; but 
how shall we get them in time and what can I do to 
help? “Every citizen can serve his country * * * right 
now by doing his best to influence the systematic 
building of permanent highways in his own county 
or state; and by advocating or voting for good roads 
bond issues.” Even those women who cannot vote 
can “advocate.” 

Is concrete the best material? “For many years 
conerete has been the standard material for impor- 
tant dams, locks, bridges and other works where 
durability and strength are the chief consideration.” 
Convincing, isn’t it? If desiring further proof, 
“Write for Bulletin No. 136.” 

In my estimation, this is the strongest advertise- 
ment in the May issue, made so by pregnant head 
and foot lines, good illustration, ‘Godan. forceful 
appeal to facts, vivid word-pictures, sincerity! 


Mrs. Ina W. Brown, 
321 Fifth St., Portland, Ore. 
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Third Prize—Indian Motocycle 

Under the leafy arch of that big tree what an 
irresistible suggestion is set forth by the advertiser 
of the Indian Motocycle with Side Car—‘Your 
own private line between ‘here’ and ‘there!’ ’’—Listen 
to this: “Do you tire of the same scenes, the same 
faces? Suffer from the monotony of routine day 
after day? Yearn for something different—out of 
the ordinary?” Great Scott, who doesn’t? Surely 
that makes a universal appeal. 

Then the proposition: “Why not change? Go 
where you please, when you please’”—Think how 
that appeals to our deep-rooted American love of 
Independence and Freedom! By the way, notice 
“apt alliteration’s artful aid” in the phrases “cradle 
of comfort’—‘safe, swift, silent, strong, sure 
Powerplus motor?” 

Just Him and Her and It—“It” being the eats. 
What more could a fellow want? No longer need 
the motorcycle’s wheels hum “The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me’”—now it’s “The Girl I Take Beside Me.” 
This advertiser remembers that two’s company and 
three’s a crowd—that pleasure divided is doubled. 

How timely an ad! June coming on, with all her 
delights, to tempt us “out of the heat and turmoil 
of the city!” 

Most emphatically is the suggestion driven home 
by the picture beneath, showing a jolly two-handed 
a under the big oak, while prominent in the 
oreground stands the device which made it 
possible—the cute little submarine which torpedoes 
distance, and, incidentally, gloom. 

“Send for illustrated booklet’—Hand me that 
post-card—Quick! Miss Mary Bagn Wricurt, 
Elmira, Oregon. 
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Nebr., on the advertisement of the Great Northern Railway have been found worthy of spec q : 
A great many of good letters were received, analyzing the advertisements of Mellin’s Food, American Banker's Cheques, U.S. Rubber Co., Carnation Milk, Peet Bros. 
ite Soap, Ivory Soap, Walter Baker's Cocoa, and a number of others, but it was impossible to make the five prizes take care of them all. 


AW A k D S 0 F M E R [T— addition to the excellent letters reproduced above, the letter of Mrs. Mary Eliza Irwin, 325 Avenue 31, Los Angeles, Gai., 
on the advertisement of Iver Johnson Revolvers, and the letter of Mrs. Edna V. Martin, 224 West 2ist St., University Place, 
jal mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid t 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
—ae of the values of design and text. 

hat constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads sppeal more strongly to you than do others? Wh 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress it 
upon your memory? 





RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until January, 1918. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length: 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunser Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of thead, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements. in the July SunseT must reach us not later 
than July 10th and the awards will be ann 

in the September issue of Sunszr. 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prises as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the May 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in May. Study them as 
models for your letter. ‘ 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest, 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these prizes. : 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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Her wooing was like the first love story— 


Read what these big writers say of MORGAN ROBERTSON’S Stories 
—then ask yourself if you can afford to pass an opportunity to make 
these 4 books yours when they are offered you FREE with your 
subscription. 


“A master of his art. No lover of real stories can afford to miss reading 


Morgan Robertson’s works.” RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


“Morgan Robertson has written some of the greatest sea stories of our gen- 


GEORGE HORACE LORIMER, 
Editor Saturday Evening Post. 


eration.” 


“The very ocean ought to rise up and bow to Morgan Robertson for his 
faithful portraiture of itself and its people.” RUPERT HUGHES 


“T hold a very high opinion of Morgan Robertson’s work. Please enter my 
subscription for your new edition.” ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


“I appreciate the high qualities of Morgan Robertson's work.” 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


“His whole life vibrates with experience and drama, all of which he has 
\ assayed in the crucible of his burning imagination.” 
ROBERT H. DAVIS 
N “No American writer has written better short stories than Morgan 
\ Robertson.” IRVIN S. COBB 
SM7 N 


“I have always regarded Morgan Robertson as the ablest 


METRO- \ writer of sea stories in this country.” REX BEACH 
POLITAN “Few of our contemporary authors so richly deserve the 
432 Fourth Ave., honor of a collected edition.” 

lew Yor! XN 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
I enclose ten cents. \ 

Please send me 

Morgan Robertson's 

new stories in 4 volumes, X 
and enter my subscrip- 

tion to Metropolitan and 
McClure’s, each for 15 months. 

1 promise to pay one dollar a 
month for five# months for the 
magazines. The books are mine free. 


“There is about Morgan Robertson's stories the 
magic and thrill of the sea that brings back to 
us the day dreams of boyhood when pirates 
and rare adventure were the real things.”” 
N FINLEY PETER DUNNE (Mr. Dooley) 


“The trail of the sea serpent is over 
all of Morgan Robertson’s stories.” 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Street . 


“His stories are bully—his sea 
is foamy, and his men have 
\ hair on their chests.” 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 


City and State. . 


% Change terms of payment to seven months if X 
you prefer full leather binding. If you wish credit 
and are not known to our Book Department, kindly 
send your letterhead, business card or reference with 
your order. 


Two young people, a girl and a boy shipwrecked in infancy on a desert 
island, do not meet until they are twenty years old. Previous to having 
met neither had ever seen a human being before. Naturally, their modes 
of living are extremely primitive and in a daring story Morgan Robertson 
tells of their awakening to the immutable laws of Nature. It’s an idyl of 
young love. With mother instinct the girl has made a crude doll out of a 
piece of wood and a few rags. The man objects to this rival for her affections 
and his attempt to destroy the doll is their first quarrel. In the unfolding 
d the p the virtues, the joys and 
sorrows that have marked the race of man in his struggle from the cave 
days through the ages of time. 





drama of their existence is f 


This is only one of 35 wonderful, daring stories of love, humor 
and thrilling adventure in the new 4 volume set of Morgan 
Robertson’s works—the books you hear people talking about. 
These four books cannot be bought anywhere. They are given 
free with subscriptions to two great magazines, Metropolitan 
and McClure’s, who are co-operating in a wide distribution 
of Morgan Robertson’s works. They are paying a generous 
royalty to Mr. Robertson’s widow on every set—the only in- 
come she has. 


How You Can Get the 
4 Books Free 


The 35 Morgan Robertson stories embracing his best work, are in four hand- 
some cloth-bound volumes—1!,000 pages—over 300,000 words printed in 
new easy-to-read type—titles stamped in gold. You send only ten cents 
now with the coupon. After that one dollar for five months to pay for the 
magazines, and that’s all. You pay less than what the magazines would 
cost you if bought at the newsstands. The books are yours FREE. 
If you wish to pay all at once, send only $4.75. If you prefer full leather 
binding, send $6.75. We recommend this edition to book lovers. Maga- 
zines may be sent to different addresses. If you are at present a subscriber 
to either magazine, your subscription will be extended. Postage extra 
outside United States. 


METROPOLITAN, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 
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This Is The Man Who Has Made 
Pearson’s The Most Interesting 
Magazine in America 


News dispatches give the passing 


He Knows events of the great war, but it requires 
the Chief first-hand knowledge to interpret 
Actors them. 


Harris has that knowledge. He knows the literature 
and the languages of Europe and he knows the chief 
actors on the international stage. 


The End The closing 
of Con- period of the 


- war is bringing 
servatism the radical men 


and the radical parties of Europe 
to the forefront. Conservatism 
and absolutism are breaking 
down in all countries. Incom- 
petency has had to yield to effi- 
ciency, as Harris said in Pear- 
son’s it must, six months ago. 


England began the war with 
the old reactionary ministry in 
control. The result was blunder 
and failure. Dire need finally 
forced England to accept Lloyd 
George, the radical, as War 
Minister. 


In France, ministries have been 
changed several times, always 
the persons nearer the people 
coming into power. 

Now, it is Russia and the revolu- 
tion: apparently the end of 
monarchy and despotism in that vast and terribly 
oppressed country. 


The End If liberty comes to Russia, is it too 
of the much to expect that Kaiserism in 
Was Germany will go next or that the 


vassal peoples of Austria will make a 
strike for freedom? And that would end the war. 

The Kaisers and the Kings made the war. 

The common people must end the war. 

What will be the reaction of the war on America? 


Pearson’s How will it affect the struggle for 
Will Still social justice seriously begun in this 
Fieht country with the origin of a distinct 

8 labor party? There are the questions 


of social insurance, old age pensions, shortér work hours, 
woman’s suffrage, public ownership, etc., etc. 

Pearson’s Magazine has been in the forefront of this 
movement for five years and Pearson’s will not suspend 
its fight for social justice during the war. Its policy 


during the war will be: To mix support of the govern- 


ment with a cautious eye on the profitiers. 
Abe Lincoln Abraham Lincoln once said in the 


and dark days of the Civil War: ‘The 
° ruined interests give me more trouble 
W. Wilson than Lee’s Army.” This must not be 





By Courtesy of “The New York Times” 


repeated in 1917. We believe that the intent of the 
administration is that it shall notberepeated. The people 
should back up this good intention of President Wilson 
by a vigilance as determined as that of the greedy 
profit-mongers who will miss no opportunity to make 
money out of war. 


Deeds The first censor 
Vs. of the United 
Phrases States is George 


Creel, a radical. 
Mr. Creel has been a frequent 
contributor to Pearson’s Maga- 
zine. Noone who knows Creel 
can believe that his position as 
censor will change his viewpoint, 
which is that of the radical and 
constructive critic. In a per- 
sonal conversation with the 
publisher of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine he said: ‘‘We must 
continue our fight for social 
justice.” Confirming this in a 
letter he says, “I believe in agi- 
tation and criticism but I do 
think that the action should be 
put on construction.”’ 


Pearson’s cheerfully accepts this 
construction of war censorship. 


No right minded American will 
want to hamper our government 
in the prosecution of the war. 
Every sane thinking person will 
earnestly desire that the war stop when the people of 
Germany are ready to accept ‘‘Peace without conquest” 
and offer proper safeguards that the peace shall be a last- 
ing one. Every right minded American wants this war 
fought in a way that will not put burdens of costs on 
labor and load the backs of future generations with debts. 
We want equality of distribution. If some must go 
hungry—then all. ‘The government must become the 
guardian of the weak and defenseless. It must restrain 
the rich with an iron hand. If this cannot be done, 
then the example of Russia may be repeated in America. 
We went into this war with high sounding phrases. 
We must come out with deeds which match. If you 
believe this you cannot afford to miss an issue of 
Pearson’s Magazine. 

Pearson’s cannot be procured on all newsstands. 
Our method of distribution does not reach to small 
towns and cities. Every citizen, however, can use the 
U. S. mails and have Pearson’s come direct by post for 
$1.50 per year. 

PEARSON PUBLISHING CO., 34 Union Square, New York 
Attached find one ($1.50) dollar and a half for which please send 
me PEARSON’S MAGAZINE for r year starting with the June 


issue. 
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Columbia Grafonola 
Price $200 

Other Models $15 to $350 

Prices in Canada plus duty 


“~ 


® 


HE RECORD played on the Columbia Grafonola is more than a 

record—it is reality. Through the marvelous Columbia reproducer, 

every individual musical pulsation—every modulation of every note 
comes back with volume and warmth the same as the original itself. 


The splendid resonance so essential to reproducing orchestral music; 
the delicacy needed to carry the notes of whispering woodwinds and 
murmuring strings; the ability to convey the /zving warmth that gives great 
voices their personality—these make up the miraculous perfection of the 
Columbia reproducer and Columbia TONE. 

Clear, natural, brilliant, true—these words are hardly enough to de- 
scribe it. Only one word can truly tell all that ‘Columbia tone” implies— 
and that single word is: LIFE! 


Look for the “‘music-note’’ trade-mark—the 
mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola 
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There 1s only one genume 
v ( 


RED TO 


anal that is FISK 


T { 1 . . 
it completely supplies the requi- 
sites of perfect tire equipment— 


attractiveness, correct stvie, real 
safety and remarkable mileage. 
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“Fisk Jive Service in more than 
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Tires 


TRENGTH for the emer- 

pency, with the reserve 
power and endurance to insure 
a long life of full service; that 
is the comfortable, confident 
feelin? that belongs to those who 
ride on Firestone Tires. 





MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





































In every country the name 
Firestone has come to mean 
tire satisfaction and economy. 
And now the standard is raised 
to even a higher plane by the 
remarkable service of Firestone 


Cord Tires. 


With Firestone engineerin} 
ability applied to Cord Tires, 
motorists expect more. And 
they get more. The Firestone 
design, the Firestone standards 
of quality and care in materials, 
workmanship and inspection 
produce not only the safe, care- 
free, luxurious ride, but Most 
Miles per Dollar. Your dealer 
and the nearby Firestone Branch 
unite to give you prompt, 
economical service. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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The 


Editor Sunset Macazine: 

I write you on behalf of Musicians’ 
Union, Local No. 6, of the American 
Federation of Musicians, concerning an 
article entitled, “The Boycott Loses 
Out,” which appeared in the May issue 
of your magazine and which devoted 
almost two pages to the organized 
musician. 

The organization which is represented 
in this instance by your humble corre- 
spondent takes particular exception to the 
manner in which the founders of this 
organization are referred to and to the 
absolute disregard of the facts in the 
cases cited by Mr. Woehlke in proof of 
his argument. 

We of the present generation are certain 
that those artists who founded our organi- 
zation were not all “valiant volunteers 
in the front ranks of the free-lunch grena- 
diers,” neither were their headquarters 
in the barroom or the dive, neither did 
they play all night for from $2 to $4, 
neither did they play for funerals at 
$1.50 and neither did they donate their 
services gratis on Decoration Day nor 
has the organization at any time endeav- 
ored to make capital out of Patriotism. 

A statement is made that the strike and 
boycott caused the theater managers in 
New York City to dispense with their 
orchestras. Mr. Woehlke is the only one 
who knows that the boycott was ever 
used in New York. There are two rea- 
sons which led to the services of musicians 
being dispensed with in New York 
theaters. 


FIRST. New York has always aped 
the customs of European cities, where for 
the most part orchestras are not used in 
dramatic productions, this lack in dra- 
matic houses being made up by the em- 
ployment of large orchestras in operatic 
and vaudeville theaters. 


SECONDLY. Theatrical managers 
claim that the expenses of running 
theaters the last few years have increased 
beyond all reason, due to increased 
salaries paid to actors and actresses, 
royalties to playwriters, the almost pro- 
hibitive exactions of newspaper publishers 
for advertising and the increased cost of 
building and painting scenery. These 
have made it necessary that a cut be 
made somewhere and the musician, in 
this instance, has been made the “goat.” 


We now come to the three concrete in- 
stances of the baneful effect of the Mu- 
sicians’ Union upon the community, 
submitted by Mr. Woehlke and which he 
prefaces as follows: “Here is a sample of 
the poisonous blossom produced by the 
boycott when the boycott has virtually 
a monopoly of the field.” 


FIRST is the case of L. R. Greenfield 
of the Mission Theater. Says Mr. 
Woehlke, “Union musicians only could 
play at his houses and he paid more than 


Union Musicians Object 


the Union scale.” Mr. Greenfield has 
never employed a musician since he has 
been in the moving picture game. 

Later on we read: “He told the Mu- 
sicians’ Union that he had a perfectly 
good and most expensive concert organ 
on his hands and must use it but that if 
the Union would lift the boycott, he 
would put four musicians on his pay roll 
without requiring any kind of work from 
them. Did the Tdustcians’ Union accept 
this most liberal offer? It did not. It 
demanded that Greenfield put six Union 
members on his pay roll before it would 
lift the boycott.” This is partly true and 
partly false. True, because Mr. Green- 
field did offer to place four musicians in 
the house and have them do nothing. 
The Union refused this offer because it 
does not permit its members to accept 
money for which they render no service. 
False, because the Musicians’ Union 
never demanded that Mr. Greenfield 
employ six men. 

Mr. Greenfield submitted a contract 
to the Musicians’ Union in which he 
agreed to employ four men but asked that 
the contract be entered into between him- 
self and the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil. This the Musicians’ Union refused 
because it is a body every whit as respon- 
sible as Mr. Greenfield and capable of 
directly entering into a valid contract for 
itself, fully dependable and living up to 
its obligations at all times and with the 
reputation of never having broken a 
contract. Furthermore, Mr. Greenfield 
was never boycotted. The best proof of 
that is the fact that Union picture op- 
erators and janitors remained at work in 
the theater while all the trouble was go- 
ing on. I might say a great deal more 
on the Greenfield case and the attitude of 
the San Francisco Labor Council did 
space permit. 

Instance number two relates to the 
boycott of a celebration given in Oakland 
to honor the memory of Robert Burns. 
The whole story is an absolute fabrica- 
tion because we have never had a con 
troversy with the Scottish people either 
in San Francisco or Oakland, and the 
entire story, my dear sir, from whatever 
source it came, is absolutely made out of 
whole cloth. 

The third and last instance that “ends 
this: strange, eventful history,” refers to 
the Native Sons of the Golden West. In 
the first place, the Native Sons have not 
been boycotted for years, the Native Sons 
Bands have in many instances competed 
with professional musicians and I have 
had many admissions made to me in the 
presence of witnesses by many prominent 
members of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West of the highest standing in this com- 
munity that the Musicians’ Union has 
been absolutely right in the stand which 
it has taken, that it has been more than 
fair and it has exercised the greatest for- 
bearance in the matter. 


Now, sir, there is nothing here that I 
have written that I am not able to verify 
and prove. All I ask of you at this time 
is that you give the same space and pub- 
licity in your magazine to this, the Mu- 
sicians’ side of the controversy, that you 
have to Mr. Woehlke’s side. 

ALBERT S. GREENBAUM, Secretary. 
Musicians’ Union, Local No. 6. 
San Francisco, Cal. A. F. of M. 


The Rejainder 


In answer to Mr. Greenbaum Mr. 
Woehlke writes as follows: 

In the beginning of his letter Mr. 
Greenbaum apparently makes the mis- 
take of assuming that the organization of 
the musicians originated in San Francisco. 
Of the conditions in the San Francisco 
musical field and of the founders of Local 
No. 6 I have no personal knowledge. As 
to general musical conditions throughout 
the country prior to the organization of 
the A. F. of M., John R. Commons, pro- 
fessor of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and one of the ablest 
American economists, writes as follows 
in his book “Labor and Administration,” 
page 301: 

“Formerly, the musicians met at 
saloons to make their engagements, 
each clique or grade of the local talent 
having its favorite ‘joint’ whose pro- 
prietor collected his rent in drinks.” 


On page 319 Professor Commons states: 


“Formerly the pay was $2 to $4 for 
the night. Now the player gets $4 till 
2 a. m. and $1 an hour thereafter. 
Funerals were $1.50. Now they are 
$3 to $4. Decoration Day and memo- 
rial services were free on account of 
sentiment. They are $4, with march- 
ing extra at $1 an hour.” 


In the same critical analysis of the de- 
velopment of the musicians’ union, Mr. 
Greenbaum will find the description of a 
law suit by an expelled member in which 
the St. Louis union set up a remarkable 
defense by admitting that its by-laws and 
regulations were contracts in restraint of 
trade, that it was a monopoly and that 
the courts were being asked to enforce an 
illegal contract. 

oncerning the Greenfield case: As a 
result of this episode Andrew Gallagher, 
a labor leader and candidate for mayor 
of San Francisco on a labor ticket, asked 
the Labor Council officially to declare 
that no labor union has the moral right 
to compel an employer to hire more men 
than he needs or to designate the number 
of men to be employed on any one job. 
According to the San Francisco Bulletin, 
this motion was adopted. It originated 
out of Mr. Greenfield’s complaint to the 
Labor Council. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Labor Council would have 
sided with the employer against a lily 
white union? (Continued on page 99) 
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Rots 


HE Hindu’s belief that the mighty Ganges purifies 

his morals while cleansing his body and garments 
causes him to use its water frequently, even though put 
to the inconvenience of having it sent to him. 


The widespread knowledge of how easy, pleasant and in- 
expensive it is to keep clean with Ivory Soap causes the 
American people to use tons upon tons of it every day. 
The love of cleanliness in body, clothes and home is 

' fostered and quickened by the safe, efhcient, economical 
work done by every cake of Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP. . . |)... . 994% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, O.; Port Ivory, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kans.; Hamilton, Canada 
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Russia and America 


AST year at this time the legions 
of General Brusiloff were driving 
the Austrians before them in 
headlong flight, were threatening 

to break through the German line on a 
front of a hundred miles. This June the 
Russian armies appear incapable of any 
sustained offensive movement. When 
Russia failed to attack, Germany was 
able to throw half a million men from the 
eastern to the western front, thus tem- 

orarily checking the greatest Anglo- 
Feat drive since the beginning of the 
war. Throughout the spring months an 
informal armistice prevailed from Riga 
to Galatz. How long will it last? How 
will it end? 

These questions are of tremendous im- 
portance to every American from Bell- 
ingham to Key West. What Russia does 
or does not do has a direct personal bear- 
ing upon the lives and destinies of a 
hundred million Americans. If Russia 
is able to pull herself together, to resume 
her sledge hammer blows against the 
Teutons, an early collapse of the Central 
Powers is practically certain. If, on the 
contrary, internal chaos paralyzes the 
huge new republic, if Russia is eliminated 
as a fighting factor, if the war is pushed 
to a complete military decision without 
Russia then, in the words of the New Re- 
public, ‘the deadlock could be broken 
only by the dispatch of a huge American 
army to Europe ’ We ought 
to look forward to three or four years of 
fighting, to casualties of several millions, 
to a revenue from taxation of $4,000,- 
000,000 a year, to an ultimate national 
debt of not far from $40,000,000,000.” 

Of all the great decisions now hanging 
in the balance, none is of greater personal 
significance to every American than the 
question whether Russia can fight or will 
quit. 


America’s Sharpest Weapon 


ET it is improbable that the New 

York periodical’s dire forebodings 

will be fulfilled even should Russia 

drop out... There cannot be in the 
Central Powers the strength, the will or 
the resources to keep on fighting for three 
years more—unless the many divergent 
elements in the group are welded to- 
gether and driven to the fanatical _resist- 
ance of bitter despair by the prospect of 
dismemberment. There are increasing 
indications of rising democratic pressure 
in both Germany and Austria; discontent 
with their respective governments is 
growing as the losses and deprivations 
approach the unbearable stage. “Why 
are we fighting? What are we starving 
and dying for?” cry the weary soldiers, 
the widows and the driven workers. They 
must be answered if they are to be held 


‘to the bloody task. So long as their 








monarchs can scare them with the pros- 
pect of dismemberment by the enemy, so 
long as the consequence of surrender is 
mutilation, loss of independence, political 
and economic domination by the victors, 
just so long will patriotic duty repress the 
democratic aspirations and leave kaiser- 
ism a free hand to carry on the war. 

Shot and shell, blood, bone and treasure 
are not America’s most important, most 
effective weapons for the cause of the 
Allies. If President Wilson’s memorable 
speech, duly endorsed by England, France 
and Italy, accompanied by a definite 
statement of peace terms based on the 
President’s program, were to be placed 
in the hands of every man and woman 
in central Europe, the demand for the 
acceptance of this program and these 
terms would be irresistible. A fleet of 
American airplanes scattering such a mes- 
sage over Germany would be far more 
formidable than mountains of bombs. 

The sharpest, cleanest, most merciful 
weapon that the United States could pos- 
sibly wield consists of a concrete proposal 
of ‘a general peace based on the historic 
principles enumerated by the President. 

If Russia drops out and no such pro- 
posal is made, if on the contrary the war 
is continued to the inevitable decisive 
defeat of the Central Powers, the United 
States will surely have to bear the major 
part of the colossal war burden. 


Begging Charity for Heroes 


HE weirdest of the many contrasts 

presented by a country in war 

time is presented by the swollen 

torrent of gold pouring into arma- 
ment and the piffling trickle of money set 
aside for the care of the armament’s prod- 
uct, the wounded. 

Congress is now engaged in the task of 
raising two billions by taxation and seven 
billions through the sale of bonds; there 
is practically no limit to the funds that 
can be made available for warfare, yet 
at the same time a private organization 
is begging in every city and hamlet for 
donations to help take care of the men 
who sacrifice their bodies on the altar of 
patriotism. Not a voice that counts is 
raised against the most drastic increase 
in taxation for war purposes undertaken 
by any belligerent, yet of the many bil- 
lions available it seems impossible to ob- 
tain sufficient amounts for a really ade- 
quate hospital and medical equipment. 
If sufficient federal funds were available, 
why should it be necessary for the Red 
Cross to pass the hat? 

The country’s first and most solemn 
duty is the provision of an adequate and 
complete equipment for the care of those 
whose bodies are torn and maimed in the 
service of their country. No part of this 
task should be left to private charity. 
Does anyone dream of collecting money 











to buy field guns, helmets or twelve-inch 
shells? Why then trust to private charity 
to provide funds with which to buy motor 
ambulances, bandages, drugs and medical 
supplies for our own army! 

The whole system is a survival of the 
Middle Ages when the hired armies cal- 
lously left their wounded to shift for 
themselves more or less, when the mor- 
tality among the injured and the sick 
was so high that it seemed a waste of 
effort to try and save them. This sinister 
survival of the Dark Ages cost thousands 
of wounded their lives as late as the out- 
break of the Great War. In the equip- 
ment of the great European armies noth- 
ing had been overlooked—except hospital 
facilities. Every nation, even the fore- 
sighted Germans, was unprepared ade- 
quately to take care of the mountain of 
shell-torn humanity, and the needless suf- 
fering arising out of this neglect forms one 
of the blackest pages of modern history. 

This is not written to discourage con- 
tributions to the Red Cross, the one or- 
ganization trying to alleviate pain, to heal 
and to cure in the universal welter of 
blood. On the contrary, it is suggested 
that this organization lifted from its 
semi-ofhicial position into the Cabinet, 
that a Secretary of the Department of 
the Red Cross be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and that a sufficient number of mil- 
lions—a hundred, two hundred, if neces- 
sary—be set aside to create and operate 
the greatest and best hospital equipment 
of any army in the field. The taking over 
of the Belgian relief work by the govern- 
ment supplies the precedent. 

Read “The Aftermath of Battle” by 
Edward D. Toland if you would learn 
what the lack of adequate hospital facili- 
ties means to the men who are maimed for 
their country’s sake. Ask yourself 
whether you would like to die in the hor- 
rors of tetanus because there were not men 
enough, not stretchers, ambulances, hos- 
pital trains, antiseptics and surgeons 
enough to cleanse your wound before it 
was too late. 

Let Congress appropriate as many tens 
or hundreds of millions as are necessary 
to make the American Red Cross the envy 
of the world without, however, discourag- 
ing the stream of voluntary gifts. With 
the privately donated funds the Red Cross 
will not be able to alleviate more than a 
small part of the misery in the hospitals 
of our allies and there will be endless out- 
lets for the Red Cross work right here at 
home. 


The Disgrace of 1916 


HE men who go to France risk not 
only their lives. A swift death is a 
merciful dispensation compared 
with the lot of those who have to 
drag a hopelessly maimed body through 
the allotted span of years. In justice to 
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those who. are drafted, it behooves those 
who stay at home, who risk nothing at all, 
who enjoy the comforts of peace plus the 
profits incidental to war, to approve of a 
most generous scale of pensions. And it 
also behooves them to prevent a recur- 
rence of the national disgrace that marked 
the mobilization of the national guard 
last year when thousands of families, 
robbed suddenly of the provider, had to 
eat the bitter bread of charity before the 
indifferent nation gave them their due. 

There is ample money to provide lib- 
erally for the dependents of those who 
go to fight and die. Let us not haggle 
with them over vd ener we are willing 
to pay for their blood and bone. 


“There Is!’”’—‘‘There Ain’t!” 
HEATED debate has been going 


on for two months between the 
farmers and the professional re- 
formers of the Pacific Coast. 
The farmers maintain that there is a 
labor shortage which requires immediate 
attention if the maturing crops shall not 
go partly to waste, if production is to be 


COPYRIGHT 1917 BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
The launching of the superdreadnaught 
**New Mexico,’’ and her fair sponsor, Miss 
Margaret de Baca, daughter of the late 
governor of New Mexico. The newest sea 
fighter will carry twelve 14-inch guns, has 
32,000 tons displacement, will burn oil 
exclusively and will be propelled by electric 
motors driven by steam turbines 





increased next year; the labor union and 
socialist spokesmen, on the other hand, 
assert that no emergency exists, that 
plenty of men are to be Gite that they 
stay away only because the farm wages 
are too low and the farm accommodations 
too inadequate. 

What are the facts? 

There are small towns in the Southwest 
which have not seen a ton of coal since 
last November. This fuel is not to be 
had because the demand for it has in- 
creased while the production of the mines 
in Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and 
Colorado has fallen off, and production 
has fallen off because labor is leaving the 
coal mines for easier, better paid work. 

Railroad labor has been so short in the 
Far West that the government has sus- 
pended the contract and literacy clauses 
of the immigration laws in order to stim- 
ulate the importation of Mexican section 
hands. 

Wages in the copper, zinc, lead and 
silver mines, in the shipyards and other 
metal industries have risen so high, em- 
ployment has been so continuous that 
the real casual laborers, the men from 
whose ranks harvest help is recruited, 
have practically disappeared, leaving 
prt the unfit, the confirmed drunkards 
and those victims of the wanderlust who 
cannot stay in one location longer than a 
week at the most. Compulsory labor 
would be a blessing for this class. 

The Far West actually is short of labor 
needed in industry, on the farms, in the 
mines and forests. The entire country is 
in the same situation. The emergency 
exists, 


What proportions will this emergency 
assume when two or three million men 
are under arms, when an ever increasing 
expeditionary force in Europe must be 
supplied with equipment, ammunition 
and food? 

And how is this labor shortage to be 
solved? 


Should Asiatics Be Imported? 
LARGE number of California 


farmers is demanding the impor- 

tation of Chinese coolies for the 

duration of the war; the Six Com- 
panies, the most influential society of 
Chinese in the United States, has offered 
to procure a sufficient number of skilled 
Chinese farmers to till American fields 
while the emergency exists. At the same 
time there is a distinct revival of the de- 
mand for the revision of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act so as to make possible the 
admission of a certain number of Chinese 
laborers every year, war or peace, on the 
ground that farm labor has been scarce 
and growing scarcer even before the 
present emergency. 

This latter assertion is undeniably true. 
In normal seasons before the war the 
shortage of farm labor during har- 
vest time especially was growing acute 
throughout the country, was restricting 
production, increasing expenses and the 
cost of necessities, tremendous immigra- 
tion notwithstanding. Admitting the 
shortage of farm labor, shall we therefore 
depart from the traditional policy and 
allow the immigration of Asiatic labor? 

Those who oppose the literacy test, 
who advocate Chinese immigration in 
limited numbers, point out that essen- 
tially the United States in its economic 
stratification is distinctly aristocratic. 
Practically all its disagreeable, heavy 
work has been done by a distinct class of 
alien laborers, kept distinct by a constant 
replenishing of the supply. The native 
worker always stood high above the im- 
ported economic serfs; he might direct 
their activities, but he would not do the 
work, would not associate with them un- 
less forced into the ranks by drink, sick- 
ness or misfortune. Alien labor per- 
formed the heavy, dirty, ill-paid, un- 
stable tasks; the native became the over- 
seer, the skilled worker, held the perma- 
nent job. 

“Why not open our eyes, acknowledge 
this quasi-aristocratic scheme of things, 
acknowledge that we can’t change it, 
admit that the native won’t do the dirty 
work and admit the Chinese, the race of 
laborers ideally fitted for the permanent 
occupancy of the ladder’s lowest rung?” 
So urge the proponents of the step, and 
they point out that the labor of the Chi- 
nese, by increasing the productive area 
and the output, must increase the number 
of superior jobs to be filled by white men. 

There is a great deal of truth in this 
contention. The immigrant does occupy 
in the United States a position somewhat 
analogous to the position of the serf in 
feudal Europe, renders the menial service 
performed by slaves in ancient Greece, 
in the South prior to the Civil War. The 
importation of Chinese would be the 
easiest, most effective and permanent 


solution of the vexing farm labor problem 


in the Far West. 
But— 
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The Result of Coolie Labor 


HE easiest solution of a pressing 
problem is not always the best in 
the long run. 

The other day special trains 
were run out of a Southern city, the appli- 
cation of the match to the oil-soaked 
wood was delayed that the excursionists 
might all have a chance to feast their 
eyes and ears on the agonies of a black 
criminal being burned to death. That 
is one big fact. The other lies in an epi- 
sode of forty years ago when almost two 
score inoffensive Chinese were done to 
death by a Los Angeles mob. 

We have one race problem gnawing 
at the vitals of the nation in the South; 
we had a similar race problem in Cali- 
fornia; we still have the Japanese prob- 
lem. Can we, should we deliberately 
revive the Chinese problem? Once ad- 
mitted, it will be almost impossible to 
repatriate the Chinese, and their admis- 
sion is certain to lead to a demand for a 
like privilege by the Japanese. 

The complete democratization of Eu- 
rope is only a question of time. Russia 
has blazed the trail, started the ball roll- 
ing. Irrespective of the war’s outcome, 
Germany must and will follow the same 
path sooner or later. The solution of 
political problems is possible and in- 
evitable. But can the problem of an- 
tagonistic intermingling races be solved? 
Has it been solved in the Balkans, in 
Armenia, in India, in our own South? 

The importation of Asiatic labor, even 
during an extreme emergency, will at 
once fan into flame the gray embers of 
race hatred on the Pacific Coast. Is the 
result worth the price? Also, is there no 
other solution of the farm-labor problem? 


The One Way Out 
NGLAND, New Zealand, Ger- 


many and Denmark have in- 

vested more than a billion dollars 

in efforts to solve the farm-labor 
problem in the only rational method 
available—through the creation of a 
large class of small land owners. It is 
obvious that the man with forty acres 
needs less hired labor than the man with 
four hundred—and the man with forty 
acres is chained to the job. He loses 
too much if he quits. Fardcomobn a 
community supported by twelve hun- 
dred and fifty families each owning and 
tilling a forty-acre dairy farm is far better 
off than a community relying upon a 
hundred and twenty-five four-hundred- 
acre grain farms or cotton plantations 
for its business. 

The farmer of the Far West who, in 
his very real distress, cries out for Chinese 
labor is not a plutocratic demagogue; he 
is merely the victim of the transitional 
period from the era of extensive farming 
to the age of small tracts intensively 
tilled by resident owners. The Chinese 
are gone; European and American labor 
is not yet to be had in sufficiently large 

uantities, but somehow the large-scale 
armer manages to sow and garner his 
crop—until the war emergency strikes 
him. But are we of the Pacific Coast, 
even for the sake of increasing war 
production, to step back forty years, 
to return to the agricultural conditions 
that kept white farm labor away from 


the Far West? 
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Let us endeavor during the war to in- 
crease the labor supply by system and 
organization, by providing better, cleaner, 
more attractive quarters, by the better 
distribution and more efficient use of 
labor-saving machinery, and after the war 
let us endeavor to multiply the number 
of small independent farm owners by state 
and federal assistance. 

If we prefer to import hundreds of 
thousands of coolies, we will find the cure 
far worse than the evil. 


Written for Timid Souls 


HERE occurred for a time early in 

May a distinct and _ noticeable 

slacking of all lines of business not 

directly stimulated by war orders. 
The uncertainty concerning the imme- 
diate future, doubts as to the effect of the 
huge Liberty Loan, the conscription up- 
heaval, impending tariff changes, the con- 
sequences of the tax program and the 
frantic exhortations to economize scared 
the nimble dollar back into his bomb- 
proof. All of which, considering the 
circumstances, was to be expected. The 
remarkable aspect of the case is that the 
sudden upheaval of all the old standards 
did not produce a genuine panic. 

The semi-panicky stage is behind us. 
What the country now faces is not de- 
pression, but over-expansion. The Lib- 
erty Loan is not taking a dollar out of the 
United States. It means merely that our 
allies will make heavier purchases than 
ever and that the federal government pays 
their bills. An American army of a mil- 
lion and a half men must be housed, 
clothed, transported, equipped and fed, 


Seattle’s fight with booze is illustrated by 
these pictures. If an illicit liquor-selling 
joint is discovered, the ‘‘wrecking-crew’’ 
proceeds to apply the Carrie Nation cure 
before arresting the proprietor. Dozens of 
cafes and drug stores have been demolished, 
but private stills continue to flourish 
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all of which means work at high pay for 
every able-bodied man and for hundreds 
of thousands of women who never earned 
a dollar in wages before. It means a pur- 
chasing power of incredible proportions 
which must inevitably stimulate every 
line of business to the limit of its produc- 
tive ability. 

Never have the workers of Great Brit- 
ain earned as much, spent as much as 
since the outbreak of the war. And the 
workers, the farmers, the miners and 
manufacturers of the United States are 
now entering an era of war prosperity 
whose greatest danger lies in inflation 
rather than in contraction. 


The Youngest War Baby 


HERE she goes! 

We are referring to the last of 
the entries in the Grand Inter- 
national Sweepstakes for war- 

stimulated industries, the lumber busi- 
ness. 

The lumber men of the Pacific Coast 
have been having the deuce of a time for 
ten years. In the face of an overstocked 


market and a falling demand they were 
compelled by the inexorable necessity of 
paying taxes and bond interest to cut 
timber and sell lumber at any old price. 
When the war deprived them of their ex- 
port markets and still further decreased 
domestic consumption, they joined the 
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Reindeer venison, the protest of Santa Claus notwithstanding, is rapidly becoming a 


staple food on Puget Sound. 


Since 1892 the 1200 reindeer brought into Alaska have 
multiplied until now the herds number 72,000. 
only to save the natives, but to increase the meat supply of the Pacific Coast. 


This new Alaskan industry promises not 
Shipments 


of reindeer carcasses to Seattle and Tacoma are now being made regularly 


Y. M. C. A. and went into training for 
the final sprint with the sheriff. This 
training now enables them to keep ahead 
in the wild race with the avalanche of 
orders pouring into the Pacific Northwest. 

The wooden ship and the needs of the 
railroads started it off. More than a hun- 
dred wooden vessels have been built or 
are now on the stocks for private ac- 
counts; despite Colonel Goethals’ pref- 
erence for steel ships, the lack of steel 
and the imperative need of more cargo 
space is causing the Shipping Board to 
place orders for two hundred wooden 
ships on the Pacific Coast. Already the 
carpenters in all the Western States as 
far inland as Michigan have been regis- 
tered so that they may be drafted for 
shipyard work unless they come volun- 
tarily. As each wooden vessel requires 
at least a million and a half feet of lumber, 
an entirely new market for a minimum 
of 400 million feet of lumber has been 
opened. 

Tents will not suffice to shelter Uncle 
Sam’s new armies this winter. More 
than two hundred million feet of lumber 
will have to be supplied by the Western 
mills to house the recruits drafted west 
of the Mississippi; the railroads, unable 
to obtain steel, are buying lumber for the 
construction of new freight cars. And 
the ten thousand lumber dealers, afraid 
of a stiff rise in prices, are for the first 
time in ten years putting in stocks in 


excess of their minimum 
quirements. 

Timber still is the biggest single source 
of revenue in the Pacific Northwest. The 
effect of the impending lumber boom on 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Spokane and 
the lesser centers will be worth watching. 


current re- 


Why Tacoma Got the Bacon 


N the distribution of the training 
quarters for the new army three were 
allotted to the Far West. About the 
middle of May it occurred to a num- 

ber of Far Western cities to inquire when 
the sites would be selected, by whom and 
how, whereupon they received the sur- 
prise of their young lives. The sites had 
already been selected. One training camp 
would be located near San Diego and two 
—two, mind you—would go to American 
Lake near Tacoma. Forthwith a few 
wires were pulled in a half-hearted at- 
tempt to reopen the site question, but 
the selections stood. 

How did Tacoma get away with eighty 
thousand soldiers and the trade appurte- 
nant to them? 

Foresight did it, plus courage and quick 
action. 

Last fall Tacoma realized that the 
transformation of the United States into 
a military nation was inevitable. It also 
realized that this step necessitated the 





abandonment of many army posts estab- 
lished as a protection against Indians 
and the concentration of the new army 
in strategically important locations. Act- 
ing upon these premises Pierce county, 
of which Tacoma is the heart, last Decem- 
ber bonded itself for two million dollars 
and purchased the 60,000-acre plain used 
for the annual encampments of the Na- 
tional Guard. This site was offered the 
government when the emergency arose, 
and was promptly accepted. 

So far we have failed to hear of any 
other county which has spent two million 
dollars for a suitable training-camp site. 
Whatever bacon Tacoma got was hon- 
estly earned and, despite the implication 
of the word used, it was not pork. 


Western Food Prospects 


HE soil of the Far West will not be 
listed among the slackers when the 
roll is called. According to pres- 
ent indications the eleven Far 
Western states will, as usual, show a far 
better wheat yield per acre than the rest 
of the country. Montana especially is 
doing more than its bit and, given reason- 
ably favorable weather conditions, should 
produce three million bushels of wheat 
more in 1917 than in 1916. The Inter- 
mountain states as a whole promise better 
than an average yield of wheat, but Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Ydaho and California are 
barely holding their own. Winter wheat 
in both Weskingwon and Oregon is far 
below the average, though a large part 
of the decline will be made up through 
the increased acreage of spring wheat. 

Barley is slightly below normal, but 
the hardy, drought-resistant sorghums 
show a decided increase, especially in 
California. The cold weather of spring 
has diminished the yield of alfalfa and 
retarded the growth of grass on the 
ranges, so that the serious shortage in live-~ 
stock fodder is not relieved. 

The sugar-beet crop promises to be 
above the average if sufficient labor is 
available. The largest acreage of beans: 
in the history of the state is growing in 
California, and the prospective yield of 
potatoes will probably cut the price in 
half compared with last winter, even 
without price regulation. 

With the exception of the citrus family, 
most of the California fruits are slightly. 
below normal. In the Pacific Northwest 
an extremely heavy yield of apples and 
other fruits is promised, subject to cli- 
matic vicissitudes. 

So far as the Pacific Slope is concerned, 
there will be food in abundance for every- 
body, plus the normal amount for ship~ 
ment. But it will take organization, 
planning and money right now to increase 
next year’s portable surplus materially, 

The labor problem will have to be 
solved in some way, capital for increased 
irrigation will have to be supplied, the 
farmer will have to be assured of a 
greater share of the consumer’s dollar 
before the badly needed increase in pro- 
duction will be forthcoming. But the 
worst of the difficulties—during the 
emergency at least—is the supply of 
efficient farm labor. 

If an additional million men is to be 
withdrawn from production before next 
spring, conditions in 1918 will be worse 
than they are now. 
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Labor—The World Problem in the Far West. IVV 





What Can Your Boy Do? 


The Unions Won’t Let Him Learn, the Employers Can't 
Teach Him a Trade—The Dilemma of the Apprentice 


ET us assume the worst. Suppose 
you, kind friend, with a wife and 
two children dependent upon you, 
with the payments on the house 

and on the life insurance policy to meet, 
should be fired day after tomorrow. Sup- 
pose that you, without any cause except 
of pure economic origin, should see your 
job taken from you every six weeks or two 
months. Would you like it? Wouldn’t 
you do everything in your power to nail 
that job down, to keep others out of it, 
to diminish if you could the number of 
candidates entering the lists against you 
for the work? 

Of course you would hang on with your 
teeth and keep competition away with 
both hands and both feet. A saint might 
fold his arms, roll his eyes to heaven and 
step aside, but the average man will fight 
for his bread, butter and lamb chops till 
the cows come home. Nor will he be 
extremely particular as to who gets hurt in 
the scramble and how. 

With these preliminary reflections upon 
a fundamental trait of human nature let 
us take a peek at the manner in which the 
San Francisco roofers protect their par- 
ticular jobs. 

Local No. 25, International Brother- 
hood of Composition Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers, has a long name and 
a short membership. Once upon a time, 
when it carried a hundred and sixty names 
on its roll, the available amount of com- 
position roof, damp and waterproof work 
did not reach around, so the union “‘closed 
its charter,” which means that it received 
no new members which 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


needed on urgent work. In these emer- 
gencies it allows the contractor to employ 
unskilled helpers and these helpers are 
permitted to become union members 
after they have had one year’s practical 
experience at the business. 

Unfortunately there is a bug in tnis 
seemingly liberal provision. Suppose that 
during a rush period, when every union 
man is employed, contractor A is allowed 
by the union to put on two helpers; as 
soon as the union crew of contractor B 
has finished its job, the helpers of A must 
be fired and the union men put in their 
places. The master roofers state it is im- 

ossible to hold these helpers after they 
acon been unceremoniously deprived of 
their jobs a few times, and that they 
rarely are able to work them consecu- 
tively longer than four or five weeks. 
Since the union requires a full year’s work 
as a condition of admission, it follows that 
the graduation of a helper into a full- 
fledged member of Local No. 25 must be 
as rare an event as the election of William 
Jennings Bryan. 


OMING right down to cases, can you 

blame the members of Local No. 25 for 
their efforts to maintain a monopoly of all 
the roofing work in San Francisco? They 
are human, subject to the same tempta- 
tions as you and I. The men believe that 
the work is theirs; they resent the coming 
of outsiders, just as the roofing con- 


‘wagon. 


He is safe from the wolf; let the hungry 
horde prowl around outside the wall as 
much as it pleases, he at least is well fed 
and snug so long as the supply within 
the encircling wall holds out. 

Besides engendering a feeling of se- 
curity, this Chinese wall around the job 
at times creates something else, some- 
thing different, entirely different. 

For a demonstration of the protected 
job’s by-product, let us take a hasty 
glance at the organized plumbers. 
Their pay is six dollars for eight hours 
except Saturdays when work stops at 
high noon while wages go on until 5 p. m. 
In San Francisco no plumber can work 
unless he is a member of the union. The 
union used to allow a few apprentices 
provided they were sons of plumbers, but 
just now even the son of a union member 
has a hard time to learn his father’s trade 
—at least in San Francisco. The appren- 
tice list is full. Today a rank outsider 
has as much chance to break into the San 
Francisco plumbers’ union as Morgan has 
of taking tea with the Kaiser. It can’t be 
done. They have dugouts and bomb- 
proofs within the wall. 

To point out the result of the plumbers’ 
fortified union position, a contractor re- 
lates how it cost him fifty-four dollars to 
have two pieces of five-inch pipe threaded 
and a valve put on. 

The two lengths of pipe were at a build- 
ing under construction. To thread them, 
it required the services of four plumbers 
at six dollars a day to load the pipe on a 
Under the union rules the four 

plumbers rode on the 





in turn, means that an 


wagon to the machine 





outside roofer coming to 
San Francisco would 
have to change his trade 
if he wanted to make a 
living as no San Fran- 
cisco contractor is al- 
lowed, on pain of strike 
and boycott, to employ 
any man not a member 
of Local No. 25. Well, 
the slump in_ building 
continued, roofing work 
was scarce and as a re- 


of modern democracy. 


HE right of the individual to earn his living in 
any trade, business or occupation is the keystone 
This right organized labor 
tries to abrogate by limiting the number of appren- 
tices. Doesorganized labor, does the boy, does society 
profit by this medieval ‘attitude of the trade unions? 


shop, unloaded the prec- 
ious pipe with their own 
‘fair’ hands, stood 
around taking the rest 
cure while the job of 
threading was under way, 
reloaded the pipe and 
conveyed it triumphant- 
ly back to the job, certain 
that no “unfair” hands 
had desecrated the ma- 
terial. This process re- 
quired a day and twenty- 








sult many members of 
Local No. 25 moved 
away or went into other trades. At 
present, so the contractors allege, the 
union has a membership of eighty men 
and its charter is still closed. 
Furthermore, the roofers’ union recog- 
nizes no apprentices. Its members are 
receiving six dollars for eight hours and 
they appreciate a good thing when they 
have it. But, of course, there are times 


when the union can’t supply all the men 


tractors resent outside competition, just 
as the grocer and the butcher resent the 
opening of a new store in the same block. 
The only difference is that you and I and 
the grocer and the butcher can no more 
stop outside competition than ‘we can 
hold back the tides. 

When this Chinese wall has been built 
high and strong and all around the job, 
it gives the worker a sense of security. 


four dollars. 

The valve had to be 
put on by a steamfitter. The business 
agent of the plumbers’ union insisted, how- 
ever, that no common ordinary steam- 
fitter should be allowed to perform the 
crowning ceremony of turning the water 
on. Only a plumber could adequately go 
through with this sacred rite. 4 for two 
days and a half the plumber drew seventy- 
five cents an hour waiting for the steam- 
fitter to get through. When at last the 
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valve was put on, the plumber solemnly 
tested it, picked up his tools and departed 
with the steamfitter. 

Well, why not? It isn’t any worse 
than the typographical union which in- 
sists that advertisements which have 
already appeared in last week’s paper 
shall be set up, proofread and ehe mar] 
again today. It isn’t any worse than the 
action of the employer who sweats his labor, 
who speeds his men to the limit of endur- 
ance and squeezes wages to the subsistence 
limit. They all do it because of the in- 
herent selfishness of human nature; they 
take advantage of the 
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marked preference to the sons of brick- 
layers and, in order to keep the Chinese 
wall around its particular monopoly at 
the proper height, the by-laws of the San 
Francisco local state that no new member 
shall be admitted, even if he has the price, 
unless two-thirds of the union members 
present at the business meeting give their 
assent. I have not access to the minutes 
of the bricklayers’ union, but it stands 
to reason that the members would have 
to be more than human if they did not 
cast their ballots in strict accord with 
what they consider their vital economic 


of the budding craftsman; he has to pay 
the apprentice when he spoils more than 
he can produce, and the union compels 
him to raise the boy’s pay every six 
months. Nor has he much choice in the 
selection of applicants; he may fire a boy 
who shows himself to be totally unfitted 
for the trade, but as a rule the union will 
not allow him to take on a new boy in 
place of the unsuitable one. Since the 
union will not and the employer cannot 
guide the learner effectively, it follows 
that the apprentice is frequently running 
errands or a machine instead of learning 
the intricacies of the 
trade. 





other fellow because they 





have the power to do it, 
because ft one who is 
injured takes the gaff 
and says nothing for fear 
of even greater injury. 
Selfishness, of course, 
lies at the bottom of the 
almost universal trade 
union practice of sharply 
limiting the number of 
apprentices, except in- 
sofar as the entire ap- 


HOROUGH vocational training is one of the 
nation’s greatest needs. 
training are now available. 
or block this movement to increase national efficiency 
which inevitably must tear down the obsolete 
restrictions of an outworn apprenticeship system? 


Federal funds for this 
Will union labor foster 


Employers and union 
men both agree that the 
apprenticeship system in 
its present form is in- 
adequate, unsatisfactory, 
productive of much fric- 
tion and of mighty small 
results in all-around skill 
andefficiency. Both sides 
desire something differ- 
ent, but they are far 
apart in their ideas as to 
the proper solution of 








prenticeship system is a 
survival of the Middle 
Ages. A hundred and 


fifty or two hundred years ago the shoe- 
maker remained a shoemaker until the end 
of his days. He might become a laborer, 
but he could not enter the gild of the 
weavers, nor could a blacksmith become a 
mason. It wasagainst thelaw. The craft 
gilds, masters as well as men, were pro- 
tected against outside competition, and 
this prerogative was handed down from 
father to son irrespective of fitness. Craft 
monopolies and trade monopolies were the 
warp and the woof of the social fabric, 
each monopoly recognized and protected 
by law. Naturally progress aa 
were- impossible under a system which 
killed incentive, so impossible that Adam 
Smith in his “Wealth of Nations” scath- 
ingly denounced the gild practice of 
hereditary apprenticeship with its result- 
ant monopoly wages and profits. 

But the habit dies hard. A strict limi- 
tation of the number of apprentices is 
today one of the cardinal tenets of Ameri- 
can trade unionism. If the American 
unions had the power generally to enforce 
their regulations throughout the United 
States, in fifteen years practically every- 
one of the skilled trades would be so woe- 
fully short of mechanics that industrial 
expansion would be impossible. Also, 
conditions of this character would not 
only kil! American export trade, but throw 
the home market wide open to foreign 
goods. 


f lyser the printers, for instance. In 
San Francisco the typographical union 
permits the employment of one apprentice 
for every five journeymen printers in the 
smaller shops. Large shops, however, 
are restricted to a maximum of three 
youngsters, and even upon this limited 
number the union looks with disfavor. 
Furthermore, the average boss hires a 
journeyman to set type and objects if the 
journeyman “wastes his time” instructing 
an apprentice. 

The carpenters’ union officially limits 
the number of apprentices to one for 
every five journeymen; the machinists 
adhere to the same ratio; the ship caulkers 
do likewise. The bricklayers’ union shows 





interest. That clause obviously was not 
put into the by-laws to make it easier for 
new members to join. A rush of volun- 
teers is the last thing the bricklayers’ 
union desires, a remark which applies with 
equal force to any other line of productive 
human endeavor, be it railroading or 
peanut peddling. 


T would be wearisome to recite in detail 

the exact limitations and restrictions 
placed by organized labor upon the num- 
ber of apprentices; practically every union 
has such restrictions and does not hesitate 
to say so. They are frank about it. They 
want to keep the number of potential 
competitors for the job as low as possible. 
The boilermakers, the gas and electric- 
fixture hangers, the electricians, the struc- 
tural-iron workers, the stone cutters, the 
tile layers, the plasterers, the lathers, the 
steamfitters, the shipwrights and dozens 
of other organizations endeavor directly 
or indirectly to keep down the number of 
holes in the wall surrounding their trades. 
They would like to bar apprentices en- 
tirely for a number of years as the plumb- 
ers’ union and the carpet layers of San 
Francisco did, but few of them have the 
power thus openly to strengthen their 
monopoly. Instead they try to make the 
employment of apprentices unprofitable 
by fixing a rate of pay often so high that 
the learner, spoiling much material and 
many tools, becomes an expensive luxury 
rather than a source of profit to the em- 
ployer. Once upon a time the indentured 
apprentice worked seven years for his 
keep and in addition paid cold cash for 
the right to learn a legally protected 
craft; nowadays organization, not the 
law, offers the obstruction, and the or- 
ganization makes the employer pay 
through the nose for the privilege of 
teaching his trade to growing boys. 

Seeing a future competitor in him, the 
average union mechanic cherishes no 
paternal affection for the apprentice; he 
does not put himself out to advise, guide 
or correct the boy. Neither is the em- 
ployer, under present conditions, deeply 
interested in the progress and proficiency 





the difficulty. 

The general dissatis- 
faction with the apprentice system exists, 
but itis difficult to tell how sincerely either 
side desires a radical, thorough improve- 
mentinconditions. Between the two sides, 
each seeing only its own immediate and 
temporary advantage, the boy who desires 
to become a skilled mechanic has an ex- 
ceedingly hard time, and his difficulties in- 
crease in proportion to the strength and 
effectiveness of the trade unions. In 
communities where organized labor ‘is 
weak the employer tries to obtain as much 
boy labor for as little money as he can and 
to hold this boy labor below men’s wages 
as long as possible. In communities dom- 
inated by the unions, like San Francisco, 
a large part of the adolescent population 
is denied the right to a trade and driven 
either to casual employment in unskilled 
work or forced to leave the community. 
Even when the boy succeeds in dodging 
the union-made barrier, if he enrolls in an 
industrial school and there obtains a thor- 
ough training in both the practice and the 
theory of a skilled trade, his troubles are 
not over. For years the graduates of the 
plumbing department of a San Francisco 
trade school—not operated for profit— 
have been barred from employment in 
their home town by union regulations and 
have been forced to go elsewhere in order 
to make a living. 


OYS who chad learned the difficult 

tradeof the pattern maker in San Fran- 
cisco were confronted by similar condi- 
tions. The pattern makers’ union, anxious 
to protect its members’ jobs, declined in 
any way to recognize the training given in 
trade schools. No matter how proficient 
the young man might be, he could not go 
to work in a San Francisco shop unless he 
started at the bottom of the ladder in 
company with the newest apprentice—if 
he got the chance. He i not. The 
pattern makers’ union limits the number 
of apprentices to one for every five jour- 
neymen, and this restriction might force 
the trade-school graduate to wait for 
months and longer before he could find a 
chance to begin learning the trade all over 
again, (Continued on page 95) 
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HERE they came from nobody 

knew. They drifted into the 

country one late October when 

all the land was flaming in its 
autumn livery. 

The great hills stood like drowsy senti- 
nels up against the far bright blue of the 
sky and the rivers sang and flashed, alive 
with salmon-trout. 

They came from a distance, for they 
were travel-gaunt and shabby. 

They had an ancient team and a cov- 
ered wagon, wobbling on dished wheels. 
A battered pail swung and clattered be- 
neath, while all the rest of the outfit 
matched. 

The man was thin to emaciation. The 
old coat that encased his lean chest had 
once been of a brave cut and color, but 
these long since had lost their grip. 

So had the man himself. It was appar- 
ent in all his worldly goods and chattels, 
piled in the old wagon, also in that bald, 
telling thing—the expression of his eyes. 


The Little Boy of Panther Mountain 


By Vingie E. Roe 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


But his face was like his old coat—of a 
one-time noble pattern. 

The child, leaning perilously forward 
to peer around the flapping canvas at the 
passing world, challenged a second glance. 

He was a little chap, not more than nine 
or ten years old, and built on the exact 
lines of the man, thin, slight, small-boned. 

His little face was pale as a waxen 
flower—you know the big magnolia that 
grows in the south?—like that. It was 
small-featured and narrow in the cheeks, 
a queer little face for a. child. 

But its eyes caught and held nine out of 
ten casual glances. 

For they were the eyes that have seen 
the visions of the world, bright, eager, 
wistful, forever searching, forever finding, 
forever unsatisfied and searching on. 
They were blue, with constantly spread- 
ing and contracting pupils, as if some- 





He learned the secrets of 
the woods 


thing exciting was always going on behind 
them. The forehead above them was 
beautiful, high, wide, finely formed and 
fringed with a fluff of handsome curls, 
pale as maize. 

The sorry outfit drew into Conniston, 
sixty miles over the mountains from the 
nearest railroad, and put up for the night. 

They did not go to the one squat struc- 
ture of the seven houses of the town that 
called itself “hotel,” and the keen ob- 
servers voted them “strappers.” 

And “‘strappers” they were, for this was 
a grim last-stand. 

Death had the thin man by the throat 
and he was creeping to the high hills to 
finish his fight close under the feet of God. 

If he won, then he and Boy would ad- 
venture long in this glorious world, for 
they had many important things to do, 
such as following down the Sacramento 
to where the ships go out to sea, and visit- 
ing the missions of the south, and some 
day hunting for gold in the great desert, 
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not to mention the yearly trip to a modest 
little churchyard to lay flowers on a cer- 
tain lowly mound. 

Oh, yes, they had much to do, and pres- 
ently there was Boy’s education to be 
thought of, the education that was to 
train and set to work the splendid attri- 
butes behind the beautiful forehead and 
the searching eyes. 

Often they talked of this, gravely, as 
befitted two such comrades discussing 
their vital issues, and Boy knew full well 
what he was going to be in that magic 
time ‘“‘when he was a man.” 

He was to be a civil engineer and build 
bridges, cut roads among the mountains, 
control the rivers and water the wastes. 
For two years he had had visions, ever 
since he had followed his father about on 
that marvelous trip into the Cascades 
and watched a crew of men at work on a 
construction job. 

In the battered suitcase that held most 
of their worldly effects there was a prec- 
ious pamphlet of the government—free 
on request—dealing with just such things. 
They had read it to shreds beside their 
campfires and Boy knew much of it by 
heart. The future was bright as a star to 
Boy. To the man it was a fine reality, for 
he knew in his heart that it awaited his 

n. 


so 
So they passed into the high country, 
left the old wagon and one of the an- 
cient nags at Conniston, hired a jehu to 
ack them in and bring out the other. 
They had a sizable sarubetake’” and they 
were going above the fog to the sunshine 
and the snow. Far up the beetling hills 
they went and made a camp on the south- 
ern slope of a great green mountain. 

Here the sun shone and the pines sang 
a never-ceasing diapason of glory, and a 
little stream as cold as ice and as clear as 
air leaped and hustled to the depths 
below. 

The man had brought a good axe and a 
small crosscut saw, and he set about fel- 
ling the small pine trees to build a cabin. 
It was of necessity a tiny affair, since he 
had no means of raising any sizable tim- 
bers and must use the saplings; but when 
it was put together, chmked with mud 
and roofed with the roughest shakes split 
from the heart of a goodly “shake tree,” 
it was precious to the two as any palace 
rising in its marbled gardens. 

They spent the golden days in making 
it tight, fashioning rough benches and 
comforts for the inside and 
putting away in safety their 
provisions. 

This took considerable time 
and the autumn was almost 
gone before they gave them- 
selves a breathing space. Then 
the man looked about with his 
hollow eyes that were yet eager 
with that never-dying, precious 


light of hope and expectation 9 >> 
that blesses some souls to the F 
last ultimate breath, and Cais 
rubbed his hands in delight. =~, 


“Only one thing more, Boy,” 
he said jubilantly; “only one 
thing more! We wouldn’t be 
any kind of woodsmen if we 
didn’t hang up a buck or two 
against the winter. Tomorrow 
I'll go out.” 

Accordingly on the morrow 
he went, taking his rifle. By 
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common consent Boy stayed with the 
cabin. It was a known thing between 
them that when any creature was to die 
Boy was to be counted out, if possible, 
owing to his being embarrassed by a pain- 
fully tender heart. 

If it was not possible to dispense with 
his small services, such as helping to chase 
a pig into the death-chamber of his sty, 
for instance, then he came up to the 
scratch manfully, albeit his lips turned 
white as milk and his blue eyes became 
black with sympathetic anguish. 

The season was long since out and it 
was against the law, but the man was true 
to his word and hung up two bucks in the 
week that followed. 

A deal of the meat he “jerked” over a 
willow fire, going far down to a little flat 
where the stream loitered to get the wood, 
and some of it he salted, having shrewdly 
brought much of that staple article 
against this very need. 

With all this work the fall passed 
quickly, a time of sweet blue days, hazy 
with the smoke of far forest fires, and 
winter was almost upon.them before they 
met Snamishta. 

Snamishta was old as the hills them- 
selves, if the look of his weathered face 
might be taken as evidence. His skin was 
brown as tarnished copper, burnt by a 
thousand suns, flayed by winds and 
creased into a million minute lines. He 
came out of the shadows one night where 
they sat before the 
fire in their cabin 
yard, and looked 
at them with his 
~~ eyes. 

e spoke good 

English and he sat pod 
with them long j 
while the man \ 
asked him -many 
questions of the 
country and Boy i 

regarded him with , 

half fearful eyes. ‘ \ 
But he need have ‘\ 
had no fear. It 
was Boy himself 




















who had brought Snamishta out of the 
shadows. Many a time the ancient 
Indian had stood on some vantage and 
watched the fair-haired child and the look 
in the small face had drawn him like a 
magnet. To Snamishta it was “the look 
of the traveling winds, the spirit of fire.” 

He had known others to possess it, 
others of his own race, and they had 
inevitably “gone far.” One brave young 
warrior had led a forlorn charge of twenty 
youths against a hundred mounted men 
in blue uniforms; that had been many 
years ago when Snamishta himself was 
young. Another had beaten his life out 
against government restrictions in later 
times, and one, a maiden who possessed 
the look, had gone across the world to 
come back with the dress and ways cf a 
white woman to labor patiently for the 
betterment of her people. 

So Snamishta “taade friendship” with 
the little boy of Panther Mountain and he 
came to sit often at their fire. 

Bit by bit he opened his sealed heart 
and told them tales of the land, old tales 
that made the man do some quick com- 
puting and marvel at his age and his 
memory, and it was thus that he told 
them of the Ghost Horse. 


LWAYS there had been a Ghost Horse 

in these hills. When he was a youth 

it had run the glades in the moonlight and 
it was black—black as a winter’s night. 
Then when he was a full man it had been 
a red horse. Now when he was old, very 
old, indeed, this shadowy horse was 
white. That was as it should be, said 
Snamishta, sitting by their late fall fire 
in the cabin yard, for the man was loath 
to move inside, because the snows of age 
had fallen on him, as the other snows had 
fallen on the graves of his people 

down in the turn of the river 


io below where the willows and the 


x ashtreesgrew. Long since they 
had slept there, those few last 
children of a little wild tribe, 
and he, Snamishta, was the last 

) of his people. As the Ghost 
Horse had typified youth and 
full manhood in its black and 
red so now it typified the end 
of life in its illusive paleness. 
Still it roamed these hills at in- 
tervals. Sometimes one might 

) hear it snorting in the darkness 

and on moonlight nights it 

stood high on the edge of the 
rim-rock where the mountain 
rose in a sheer face across the 
river. Snamishta told his tales 
and made friendship with the 
strangers fast, seeing that he 
bore them love, for his time was short in 
his beloved hills. 
How did he know? 
He shook his ancient head and filled 
his pipe with his friend’s tobacco. The 
Ghost Horse, which had ever borne the 
messages of destiny for his people, told 
him so. There had been the year of the 
famine, three hundred moons ago. The 
Ghost Horse had appeared in the moon- 
light and it was suddenly gaunt as the 
* ribs of death, its hips like tepee poles. On 
its forehead it bore a snow-white wisp of 
hair. The people hurried to provide much 


food for the winter but the deer went out | 


of the country and the fish died in the 
streams, so that the snows caught them 
without food and many perished. There 


in, ac megan ma the. ‘ 
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The Little Boy of Panther Mountain: 





was the year, farther back still, when the 
Horse, black then, for Snamishta was 
young, came close to the river and 
squealed five times without drawing new 
breath, stamping its shining hoofs in the 
water. A war party of five hostile tribes 
came down upon the camp and scattered 
it to the four winds. It was three years 
before those who escaped drifted back 
together agaia. 

Yes, the Ghost Horse told tales. Now 
it spoke of death to Snamishta, the last 
of the little tribe, since it bore a saddle, 
sign of the Long Ride. 

But Snamishta had much knowledge, 
gathered through the harvests of many 

ears, and he would leave it with the little 
whose eyes bore the look of traveling 
winds. Would he learn of the seasons 
and the ways of the wild folk of the hills, 
the secrets of the ledges which the white 
men treasured, and know the hearts of 
the streams? 


The boy whistled but the Ghost Horse broke and fled, bearing 
on its back an ancient saddle, the stirrups swinging idly 


Boy, not comprehending 
fully, looked at his father and 
the man coughed and held his 
little hand. 

“Why?” he demanded of 
Snamishta. 

“Because he will go far,” said the old 
Indian simply, “and knowledge is 
good.” 

So it came about that when the winter 
set in in the hills for good the aged war- 
rior and the little white lad came to go 
often about the rugged slopes on many 
vital missions. 

“Your heart is good to your little 
brothers of the woods,” said Snamishta, 
“but you must learn to kill.” 

The boy drew back, embarrassed. 

“No,” he said. 

“Which life is better—your own or that 
of a buck? Would you starve because 
you could not kill? Would you lie down 
and die, leaving the deer to the panther 
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that will get it later? Would you be 
weak or strong?” . 

Snamishta had learned cunning speech 
somewhere. 

Boy’s excitable eyes looked far down 
the future to those streams he would con- 
trol, the great high roads he would cut in 
the mountains. 

“Give me the rifle,” he said. 

So Snamishta taught him to shoot with 
accuracy, though he wept shamefacedly 
when the first beautiful creature died. 

And little by little he learned the 
secrets of the mountains themselves—the 
open map that their trackless labyrinths 
became when one knew that always the 

(Continued on page 50) 





Auto-Vacationing in Three States Along the Pacific 


HEN I was a boy, a little while 
ago, I wanted to be the con- 
ductor on a horse car, or, failing 


that, a peripatetic tinman, like 
one I knew, sitting high and serene on his 
sack-padded seat, under a faded and 
tattered canvas top, who went where he 
would, jerking at the reins habitually, 
lulled by the music of skimmers and 
sauce-pans or the kettle-<drum harmonies 
of buckets and pots. Even that stubby 
ipe of his, that I know now must have 
wit whiff with the dottle of a thousand to- 
bacco cans, was to me symbol and sign of 
his enviable station. Through its curling 
smoke at what reaches of the world had he 
looked; with how many dwellers by the 
road had he communed. What days of 
sweetness had heen his, lethargic in the 
still heat; what nights of near-starred 
lory; what storms—and he snug in thick 
Ecker under the thin canvas of his 
bowed roof? What meals of crisp bacon, 
and potatoes baked in the coals, and 
coffee tasting partly of chicory, partly of 
smoke and willow clinkers, and a little of 
condensed milk and brown sugar? Then 
—hot rocks at his feet and a quick relax- 
ing of tired muscles—the old pipe, 
glowing under a freshening breeze, and 
reverie! 

In those days, though, we couldn’t be 
the tin-man, or his disciple. Such an am- 
bition required a horse or two, a camping 
outfit, and a carefully arranged itinerary 
that would make the travelers comfort- 
able and—much more difficult in achieve- 
ment—that would insure food and water 
and rest for tired beasts. Most of us fell 
back on our envy of the tin-man, or on 
Walt Whitman or Gulliver or Stevenson 
or stereopticon travelogues under the 
auspices of the Epworth League, and let 
our souls grow in—until the automobile 
came! 


I THINK very few know how to use an 
automobile. I mean comparatively 
very few. There are those who believe it 
is given them so that they can loll back, 
after a hearty breakfast, and be whisked 
to a stuffy office. That way leads indi- 
gestion, blood pressure, brain fag and 
fatty degeneration. There are others who 
believe it was inspired in order that they 
might joy-ride to a distant dance hall, 
sit up half the night, drink overly much, 
dance to weariness, and return making a 
mock of speed laws. That way leads 
headache, divorce, fines, biliousness and 
extravagance, and sometimes (though not 
often enough) to a contest over right of 
way with an interurban car and to hospi- 
tal beds or morgue slabs. 

To my notion the first use of an auto- 
mobile, as it is of the telephone, is to 
facilitate business. But in its finest and 
most human sense the automobile is an 
engine of divine origin for carrying the 
elect to the open road that Whitman 
sings. And on the Pacific Slope it seems 
to me that only ignorance of the possibili- 
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“You road I enter upon and look around! 
I believe you are not all that is here; 
I believe that much unseen is also here . . . 
You paths worn in the irregular hollows 
by the roadsides! 
I think you are latent with unseen existences 
—you are so dear to me.” 
—Whitman. 





ties can prevent anyone from becoming 
an auto-vacationist. 
Are you unaware of those possibilities? 


| gpa tees you have for a starting 
point any place in California, Oregon 
or Washington, you may toss a coin as to 
your destination. Safely, I mean, and 
assured of all the delights of auto-vaca- 
tioning. Personally, { think I should 
prefer to leave direction and each day’s 
destination to chance. There is some- 
thing in aimless and undirected vaga- 
bondage that appeals to me. Unlike my 
itinerant tin-peddler it matters not where 
I go, nor where | arrive. More important 
still (to me) it matters not at what hour 
I start in the morning! And this happy- 
go-lucky touring has a distinct and meas- 
urable advantage over the one with a 
definite terminus: one is never in a fever 
to get on! In my opinion there lies the 
rock on which more motor vacations 
smash than on any other except incom- 
patibility of temper in the party—the 
rock of “making time.” 

The parenthesis diverts me. How 
many little histories would prove m 
point! Scroggs and the Missis and Flunk 
and his wife leave notes stopping the 
milk and the paper, take the cat over 
to Jimps’s, and hide the key in the mail- 
box. Scroggs and Flunk occupy the front 
seat—Scroggs at the wheel, Funk, road 
map in hand, at the odometer. Scroggs 
sounds Klaxon to remind the sleeping 
neighbors that this is the day on which 
they are really going to Shasta Springs, 
and they start. 

“Sacramento at ten. o'clock,” Flunk 
says cheerfully. 

“And Oroville for tonight,” Scroggs 
replies, one eye on the early morning 
traffic of Market street. 

Flunk examines his map. “If we can 
make Chico tonight,” he says argumenta- 
tively, “‘we ought to be able to get into 
the Springs for supper tomorrow night. 
But of course, with your car—” 

“We'll make Chico tonight,” Scroggs 
says tartly—and they miss the ferry and 
begin to dislike each other at that minute. 

They reach Sacramento in time for a 
late lunch, which Flunk interrupts with 
computations on the number of miles per 
hour they have traveled that morning, 
and with disagreeable, not to say odious, 
comparisons between Scroggs’ driving 


and that of his friend Mitten. With the 


result that Scroggs does soem ht 
miles going out of the state capital and i 

arrested and has to go back and pay a 
fine, and they spend the night at Lincoln. 

The next morning Flunk suggests that 
they get an early start. Mrs. Flunk and 
Mrs. Scroggs quarrel in the chill dawn 
and their noses get red and they know it 
and now loathe one another. Scroggs, 
goaded by Flunk’s reiterant reading of 
the odometer, begs his friend to throw 
his silly map away and let the miles take 
care of themselves. Flunk, fidgeting, 
tries to divide the distance from Lincoln 
to Marysville by twenty miles an hour, 
gets four different answers in.as many 
trials, and goes crazy. The back of the 
seat is rubbing a suspender button into 
the small of tis back and he accuses 
Scroggs of hitting the chuck holes on 
purpose. Scroggs, with a water blister 
where his thumb should be, shuts off his 

as and begs to know, politely, whether 

r. Flunk doesn’t desire to get off and 
walk on ahead. A light lunch heartens 
the party some and they start off the 
afternoon quite determined to drive late 
and sleep in Chico after all. Flunk, 
amiable idiot, begins to check off the 
miles. 

“Fighty-nine miles to Chico,” he ob- 
serves ie 

“| °, , Eighty-eight miles . . . 
Wonder what that big building is off to 
the left?” 

Mrs. Flunk thinks it’s a grain ware- 
house. Mrs. Scroggs guesses a cannery. 
Scroggs takes his eyes from the road to 
reach a conclusion and takes down four 
fence posts in a row with his hub-caps. 
Presently Flunk, recovering from his at- 
tack of nerves, glances at the odometer. 

“Fighty-nine miles to Chico,” he says 
casually. 

“Eighty-nine?”’ Scroggs roars. ‘You 
said eighty-eight five miles back.” 

“Oh, come now, Scroggs,”’ Flunk retorts, 
‘you tend to your driving and leave the 
fence posts on the right, and I’ll watch 
the log.” 

Scroggs grunts. “You watch the log! 
Why, you feeble clod, you couldn’t read 
road signs without field glasses! Just 
forget about the number of miles to 
Chico, and we’ll make it sooner.” 

“All right, then, old Reliable, how far 
do you figure we are from Chico?” 

“Sixty miles. Two hours and a half.” 

“Sixty! Well, if it’s sixty and you can 
drive it in two hours and a half then I’m 
a cement cherub holding up an umbrella 
in a fountain! Besides it’s going to rain. 
Are you waiting for somebody or are 
three of your cylinders missing?” 

They develop a real, good, healthy, 
profane quarrel from this point, inter- 
rupted only by two blow-outs and being 
stalled for an hour on a sandy detour, 
and at eleven that night drag themselves 
to bed in a dirty little lodging house some- 
where beyond Oroville, four lifelong ene- 
mies. The next morning the Flunks go 
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The snowy sentinels along the Pacific are extinct volcanoes, but every summer sees an increasing number of active little ones amid 


the forests at their feet. 


Touring for the whole family has been made possible by the automobile and its accessories for 


motor-camping. The glorious open road runs from one snow-capped mountain to another, in a land 
where summer is an enchanted season and fairy tales seem to come true 


back on the train, and Scroggs and his 
wife quarrel all the way to Shasta Springs 
and don’t have a pleasant moment until 
they reach home once more and begin to 
lie to the Flunks about how much they 
missed. 


OW, that is what I mean by the ob- 

vious disadvantage of a xed des- 
tination and schedule on a motor party. 
No true vagabond has a destination any 
more than has a true poet. Both wander 
along. Both discover turns in the road 
that invite, and they take them. Both 
find pleasant spots in which to spend a 
little time, and they stop. Both hear 
songs of birds and see colors in shadows 
that they had not known before, and they 
drink them in. Both stumble on quaint 
and whimsical nooks and people, and 
grow instantly fond of them and spend 
hours with them, learning and loving. 
They fish in pools others have passed by, 
unsuspecting. They sprawl in grassy 
places, shaded by arching trees, that lie a 
bit off the beaten track. Both of them 
live—and leave schedules to the school 
marms and the railroads. 

As far as I am concerned I don’t mean 
auto-vacationing from one hotel to an- 
other, although that program has its 
charms. No, I mean something like this: 

One car, outfitted, with room for one 
passenger more than it is to carry, for 
there is nothing more important in long 
drives than plenty of space. 

Two pairs of blankets and one canvas 


tarpaulin for one bed. If you want more 
comfort take pneumatic mattresses or 
folding cots plo also. 

A water bag, capacity one gallon to 
each person and one gallon for the car. 

Five gallons of gasoline and two quarts 
of oil for emergencies. 

A shovel and a towline. 

Food supplies sufficient for three suc- 
cessive meals—eschewing canned goods 
as far as possible and eliminating glass 
containers entirely. 

A metal-covered flask of brandy. 

A reliable road map. 

Canvas hats or sunbonnets. 

A large water-proof dunnage bag into 
which to put personal pr ali food, 
matches, and so on, in case of rain. 

An expense fund of one dollar per day 
per person and five for the car. 


Be hs equipped, you are really ready 
for an auto-vacation. The first thing 
and the most important thing, and the 
thing which, of them all, cannot be ~— 
up at any cross-roads store on the Pacific 
Slope or done without, is the car, outfitted. 
Outfitting is a matter of opinion and 
choice. It is perfectly possible to stow 
your personal luggage in the tonneau and 
cock your feet on it, but it is not pleasant. 
It is feasible to tie your dunnage on the 
running boards and a trunk rack on the 
rear, but if you do that remember that 
the vibration of a car, no matter how care- 
fully driven, will wear through strings and 
ropes and straps at an astonishing rate 


and that you may come into camp some 
night and find that you’ve lost the bed- 
ding forty miles back and your food 
hamper on the last high center you 
scraped. No, the better alternatives are 
two: the camping body built for your car, 
or a trailer. 

Trailers have their ins and outs. They 
put a strain on the rear end of the car at 
the best. They sway and skid a good 
deal and make twenty miles an hour your 
outside speed limit. You can’t back out 
of a pinch with one. And on mountain 
roads you have to drive like the skinner 
of a string team, allowing room on the in- 
side of curves to make the swing. And of 
course they wallow in dust. These are 
their principal disadvantages. They are 
cheap, light, out of the way, convenient 
in camp, easily attached and detached, 
and of most astonishing capacity. For 
the average auto-vacationist who makes 
one or two trips a year and can’t put much 
money into his equipment they are prob- 
ably the thing. 

Eventually, however, you will want a 
camp body made for your car. It really 
isn’t so prohibitive. Any first-class 
wagon builder can contrive a commo- 
dious, comfortable camp body that can 
be attached to your chassis in an hour. 
think the best one I ever saw is the one 
designed and owned by my friend, Mr. 
George L. Murdock, of Los Angeles. It 
resembles closely an undertaker’s wagon, 
but only in appearance. It is two feet 
wider than the average car body, with a 
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This is not an armored truck or a tank carrying the horrors of war into the serene temples of the redwood gods. It is a camp-body 
fitted to a chassis by any good wagon-builder in an hour. Behold a cozy little room, about 8 x 6, containing a 
stove, supply lockers, chests, Pullman-like berths, and a tent and cot for an extra passenger. 
Something new in the presence of creation’s oldest living things! 
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In its finest and most human sense, the automobile is an engine of divine origin for carrying the elect to the open road whereof the 
poet sings. And on the Pacific slope only ignorance of the possibilities should prevent the elect from gypsying along 
that open road, without a schedule, with no place to attain except the place where is peace and serene days 
and nights, in a precious period of rest from the new and solemn duties of American life 
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seat for three at the front. The back of 
this seat is in grooves in which it is moved 
to form a table. A canopy top protects 
the passengers from the weather, and be- 
hind this narrow top is the car body, 
covered with a mohair shell on ash bows 
so contrived that they can be unfastened 
in the middle and thrown up to form 
higher sides of the body when in camp. 
A mohair roof with collapsible frame is 
then stretched across this raised top, 
making the body of the car into a cozy 
little room about six feet wide and eight 
feet long. In this are, first, a gasoline 
stove, lockers for supplies, and (under the 
seat) four large wooden chests for cook- 
ing and table utensils and groceries. But 
the most important equipment of this 
small room on wheels depend from the 
frame three feet or so from the floor— 
wide bunks, one on either side, folded up 
against the opened halves of the top dur- 
ing meal times, and dropped like Pullman 
car berths for sleeping. If there are three 
in the party Mr. Murdock carries a fold- 
ing camp cot and a small pyramid tent, 
with one pole, and this can be set up out- 
side in a jiffy—whatever measure of time 
that may be. 

Another admirable camp body is 
achieved by lengthening the floor of the 
car and contriving berths with the seat 
cushions. A little ingenuity will result 
in a satisfactory modification of the two 

lans to suit your taste and pocket book. 

n building remember three ens: first— 
every article of baggage must fit into its 
place, instead of jostling and jolting all 
about and taking twice as much room as 
it is entitled to take; second—your rear 
axle bears most of the load of a camp 
body, and the strain on it and on tires 
must be considered; and third—you will 
find it necessary at times to make camp 
in a hurry or after dark and complex de- 
vices, clever enough in themselves, and 
promising well, may easily become aggra- 
vating nuisances when the rain begins to 
pelt or the wind to howl. 


N the further matter of equipment I 
remember suggesting supplies for 
three meals only. as far as you like on 
that point. But my experience is that 
what you save in buying from your own 
rocer is lost in spoiled or spilled or 
Sirtied food-stuffs, in extra weight tax, 
in monotony of menu, and in unused ma- 
terials brought home. You will be sur- 
prised to find that the grocer at the cross 
roads or in some isolated country or 
mountain or desert town will meet your 
needs at prices you will be glad to pay, 
and that he dll evcaiiy have nace ev 
tempting and fresh to offer, too. And on 
top of that are two sentimental argu- 
ments for buying as you go. One is the 
ure joy of iuaninn one the small debt 
pte ie you owe to the folks along the 
road. I will not amplify either argument 
—but you may believe me that they are 
unanswerable. 

Also, a reliable road map. No logs. I 
have had experience of logs. You know 
the kind I mean—the bulky, dull and 
awkward books, reading something after 
this fashion: 


Los Angeles to El Monte, Twelve 
Miles. 
00.00 Court House, Los Angeles. North 
through tunnel. 
-5 Sunset Bvd. Straight ahead. 
North Broadway. 
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1.25 Leave Elysian Park on left. 
Bridge. Turn right. 

2.00 Sichel Street, turn right. 

2.50 Eastlake Park. Oil Station right. 

USE STICK’EM “FREEZOIL” 

2.55 Turn left along railroad. 

6.00 Turn right, leaving white fence on 
left. 


WHEN IN EL MONTE 
STOP AT THE VERMIN HOUSE 
g.0o San Gabriel Boulevard. Danger- 
ous Crossing! 
10.00 School on right. Slow down and 
sound horn. 


TRY A “SCARE-IT” MOTOR HORN 
IT CLEARS THE ROAD 
11.00 Bridge. Cross it. 
12.00 El Monte. 
For El Monte to Pomona section 
see Page 234. 


I say that I have had some experience 
with road logs like that. In the first place 
the arithmetical test of figuring how far 
you are from the place at which you be- 
gan to use the log requires an adding ma- 
chine amd an expert accountant. Then 
when you’ve found the answer you’ve 
lost your place in the log. Then, when 
you’ve found your place in the log you’ve 
traveled four miles farther and you have 
either to add four to the answer you had 
before (which you have completely for- 
gotten by this time, of course!) or else to 
do it over again. If you get it right that 
time you turn to the log quite confident 
that you will discover exactly where you 
are by now, and then you find that you 
have passed the only turn that’s men- 
tioned along there for miles and miles, 
and that the log doesn’t tell you how far 
you are from either the left hand turn by 
the church, which must be behind you, 
or from the right hand turn by the school 
house, which ought to be ahead of you. 
So you watch for the school. And when 
you pass it you find that it was burned 
down four years ago and that a winery 
has been built there since. 

About here the driver suddenly shouts 
in your ear: “Which road now?” 

foe look up and behold three just 
ahead. You grab for the log frantically. 
You run your finger down the page, miss 
your place, try again, then suddenly dis- 
cover that you’ve the wrong log and the 
road you are trying to read 1s the one be- 
tween Portland and Grant’s Pass, Oregon. 
Your driver swears and stops. You turn 
to the index and find that it has been 
blown out of the book. While you are 
desperately thumbing through to get 

our bearings over again, someone in the 
) of the car—they always do that, in 
the back of the car!—suggests that you 
ask this passing countryman. 

“Oh, no thanks,” you say valiantly. 
“T’ll find it in a moment.” 

But you don’t, and your driver gazes 
at you with some pity, changing presently 
to scorn, and he takes the book and drops 
it and swears mightily, and between you 
it falls quite out of the car, and when you 

ick it up you find the page again, with 
Coanetie relief, and discover that you are 
on the wrong road altogether and have to 
go back five miles. So you go back with 
your ears burning, and one arikene angels 
in the back seat says sweetly: 

“Tf you'll just let me have that log,’ Mr. 
Knix, I think we’ll get along faster.” 

And so you do surrender the accursed 
log, with a sigh of relief, and a chuckle at 





the thought of what tne sweet youn 
thing will do towards messing the jo 
now. But she doesn’t. She throws the 
log away and some tramp finds it and 
builds a fire with it, and it comes to serve 
a useful purpose after all. 

No! Take a reliable road-map. At 
first it will be a mere significance of lines 
and figures but ever afterward a memory 
gallery of delight. Let me look into the 
one I have ak suggest to you something 
of the unlimited and (possibly) un- 
imagined delights of auto-vacationing 
along this Pacific Slope, even some of the 
less easily perceived delights along the 


“ . . paths worn in the irregular hollows 
by the roadside,” 


—the by-ways and unfrequented spots I 
know, and the promise held out to you 
by real motoring of an explorative nature 
in the three states on the western coast. 

Bless your heart, I don’t pretend to 
know many of these spots, and I wouldn’t 
tell you of them if I did. Because where 
would be the fun of exploring if you knew 
what you were to find? Columbus did not 
aspire to discover Italy, nor Sir Francis 
Drake the Thames. ane true adven- 
turer seeks untraveled lanes and the high 
and isolated places that sing him strange 
songs and lure him with visions of what 
may lie but just beyond. 


IRST, then, of certain phases of the 

lure of the long road that you may 
have neglected. There is, of course, the 
proximity of mountains and seashore— 
you may have your bed on pine needles 
and your morning dip in a green-clear 
pool, if you choose, and still be in ample 
time to harvest and bake clams for an 
early supper. To my way of thinking 
that nearness of the mountains to the sea 
along our coast is, next to climate, the 
outstanding natural advantage we have. 
Then, for good measure, we must add the 
deserts of the South, the lakes and streams 
and national parks, and the virgin forests 
of the North. It is some 1800 miles from 
San Diego to Blaine, Washington, and if 
you lay your course rightly you need 
never be more than two hours at a time 
without a complete change of surround- 
ings, altitude, and even climate. 

Again, you may be surprised to know 
that there is almost no day’s journey you 
can make by motor in these three states 
that will not bring you into touch with 
one phase or more of human activities 
quite new to you. Not in any part of the 
world can you drive iaadielray through 

laces where men raise cotton and dates, 
Puild aeroplanes and automobiles, grow 
and dry and can fruits of all varieties, 
mine for gold and silver and zinc and tin 
and most of the other semi-precious 
metals, mine and cut semi-precious stones, 
seine the seas and can their catches for a 
world market, harvest salt in carload and 
shipload lots, harvest a $50,000,000 an- 
nual crop of tourists, spend about the 
same amount in making motion pictures, 
grow and ship eighty per cent of the coun- 
try’s citrus crop, select and pack twenty 

er cent of the country’s flower-seed crop, 
irs twenty-eight varieties of mineral 
waters, as well as furnish you with twice 
that number of different sorts of mineral 
baths, if you need them, raise cattle, 
sheep, hogs, horses and goats, make 
butter that is now being shipped to four 

(Continued on page 86) 
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JENKINS’ SECRET 


To Be Honest, in Spite of Yourself, is the Best Policy 


OR seven long years Sam Jenkins 

had cautiously guarded his secret. 

Not another soul, not even his 

wife, had the slightest inkling of 

it. All his own it was; and in cold cash 

it was worth just $51,200. For seven 

dragging years it had hammered away 

at his brain—hammer, hammer, hammer, 

hammer, hammer, hammer, unceasingly 

month after month, year in and year out. 

Like the proverbial drop of water on the 

stone it had worn thin a certain brain cell 
in the back of his head. 

Not for a single waking hour had he 

lost consciousness of his precious posses- 

sion. During all these years he had 


worked with it, eaten with it, walked 
with it, slept with it. A comforting com- 
panion it had been for him—a soothing 
solace for the irksome daily routine of 
his slaving, monotonous job. 

And now—now his long patient wait 
was about to receive its reward! Expec- 


By Howard O. Rogers 


Illustrated by Lowis Rogers 


tation, age-mellowed by time, was right 
on the verge of ripening into reality. 
Henceforth no more drudgery; no more 
toiling in the little iron cage that had held 
him prisoner so long—that had stifled 
his growth and smothered the ambition 
all out of him. Hereafter, a comfortable 
income, leisure, life would be his. Free- 
dom from scrimping and saving and ever- 
lastingly denying himself; fine clothes for 
his pretty wife and two little girls—all 
this the proceeds of his secret would buy, 
and more. 

Invested in gilt-edged municipal bonds, 
that $51,200 would earn for him $256 
every month forever; and not a lick of 
work would he have to do in return for it. 
A thousand times had Jenkins manipu- 
lated the figures in his mind, not daring 
even once to put them on paper lest they 


be discovered and his golden secret sus- 
pected. And his wife would never know 
the real source of the wealth soon to be 
theirs; for he had an unimpeachable ex- 
planation all framed to legitimately 
account for it. 

The stage was set; the long wait was 
about to end; time was almost ripe to 
cash in; tonight the money would be his. 
At times, during the past few weeks, his 
courage had faltered; the proximity of the 
fatal day had scared him somewhat. But, 
now that it had arrived, courage and con- 
fidence had responded to the test. His 
erstwhile fears and foolish misgivings had 
suddenly dropped away, leaving his mind 
clear and his heart strong. Jenkins was 


ready. 

To tell the bald truth, Sam Jenkins, for 
fifteen years a savings teller in the big 
Merchants’ National, was going to steal 
$51,200 from the bank. “Steal” is the 
word, but Jenkins did not characterize 
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his prospective act in that way. No; his 
ssahaane did not bother him a bit. 
Long ago he had analyzed his scheme— 
had argued, the matter out with himself. 

Other people might call it stealing and 
the law would certainly treat it as such; 
but the law would never have a chance to 
express itself; for his plan was air-tight 
—absolutely safe. Whom did that money 
belong to? It belonged to nobody! Cer- 
tainly it wasn’t the property of the bank. 
And the fellow who made the deposit was 
dead and buried long ago, leaving not a 
—_ heir nor statutory successor of any 
kind. 

True, the account would escheat to the 
state if matters were allowed to take their 
course. But what moral right had the 
state putting its hands on that money? 
And the benefit to the big rich common- 
wealth would be a mere drop in the 
bucket compared with the immeasurable 
good he, Jenkins, would derive from that 
money. Only the other day he had read 
in the paper that there was a surplus of 
over $2,000,000 in the State Treasury! 
But for him these paltry thousands meant 
freedom, happiness, life—everything. 
Yes; that dead deposit belonged to him- 
self by right of discovery. Thus over and 
over again the’ lowly bank teller had 
quibbled with his conscience till at last 
it had ceased to remonstrate. 


paths years before, Jenkins had 
come to the big soulless city—an or- 
phaned boy from the country—an utter 
stranger without friends nor influence. 
For days he had tramped the streets in 
search of a job, till at last and by the veriest 
chance of good fortune the cashier of the 
Merchants’ National had taken him into 
the big institution and given him a trial as 
a clerk in the savings'department. A year 
later he had been promoted to the position 
of a teller in this department and was 
given one of the dozen little iron cages 
surrounding the huge marble-columned 
main room on the ground floor. Here 
Jenkins had worked hard and faithfully 
down through the years. 

But right there he had stuck; for some 
reason, the always-hoped-for advance- 
ment had never come. Beyond a meager 
boost in his salary from year to year he 
had made no progress. Other young 
fellows had been promoted over his head; 
some of them were assistant cashiers now, 
and one a vice president. But Jenkins, 
now pinched of face and with many gray 
hairs in his head, had remained right 
there in the same little iron-latticed cell 
—number 14 it was, away down in the 
southeast corner of the big banking room 
next to the exchange window. 

Like many others in this huge im- 
a banking machine Jenkins had 

ecome an insignificant cog, worn smooth 
with the monotonous daily grind of his 
job. Of all the thousands of bank cus- 
tomers whom he served. year after year 
it is doubtful if a single one of them knew 
his name or had ever recognized him 
outside of his little cage. To his fellow 
workers he was simply “Jenkins, teller 
number 14”—that’s all. 

For seven or eight years he had endured 
his work cheerfully, always hoping—he 
and his faithful little wife—that recogni- 
tion would sometime reward his honest, 
painstaking service. But when, at the 
end of that time, no sign or indication of 
better prospects appeared on the dull 
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horizon of his routine existence, Jenkins 
began gradually to lose faith in his early 
boyhood teachings that hard work, pa- 
tience and honesty are bound to bring 
wealth and success. 

“There’s nothing to it,” he commenced 
secretly telling himself. “It’s the guy 
with the pull that wins out every time. 
This old stuff about work and honesty 
has never got me anywhere. I’ve played 
the game wrong. From now on I change 
my tactics. ie ta Pll watch my 
chance, and if something good turns up 
that I can get away with, I’ll take mine 
and retire from the banking business.” 

At first the lowly teller was only half 
convinced by this cynical philosophy; for 
the habit of scrupulous integrity in 
thought and deed, formed through years 
of training, can not be uprooted in a day 
or a month. But by brooding over this 
new idea, augmented by an intense desire 
for the better living conditions that want 
of greater income had always denied him, 
Jenkins finally fell for its seductive 
influence. 

His “chance” came sooner than he 
expected. Briefly it had come about in 
this way: One summer about eight years 
after his connection with the bank began, 
his wife had taken the babies and gone 
back East to visit at the home of her 
parents. During her absence Jenkins had 
taken up his abode at an up-town hotel 
where accommodations were compara- 
tively cheap. One night while lounging 
in the hotel lobby, a rather rough-looking 
stranger had approached him and engaged 
him in conversation. 

The fellow was somewhat over-con- 
fidential in his talk, and had evidently 
just come out of the barroom. It seemed 
that he was a stranger in the city, having 
just arrived that evening on a boat from 
Alaska where he had sold out a mining 
claim for $40,000. He was anxious to 
deposit the money in some “good” bank 
until he could find a safe place to invest 
it. During the course of the one-sided 
conversation Jenkins learned that McGre- 
gor—for such was the stranger's name— 
was alone in the world, without mother 
or father, brother or sister, wife or chil- 
dren, nor any relatives in any degree 
whatsoever. This fact developed from 
the fellow’s rather anxious inquiries for 
the name of some “honest” lawyer in the 
city to whom he could intrust the drawing 
of his will; for it appeared that in the 
event of his death he wanted his money to 
go to the children of an old Scotch min- 
ister back im Glasgow who had befriended 
him years ago. But he wanted to get his 
er safely invested before making his 
will. 

Jenkins was not particularly interested 
in the bibulous man’s story, but he did 
idly suggest that the latter might deposit 
his money in the savings department of 
the Merchants’ National which paid four 
per cent on savings accounts. ‘This sug- 
gestion had evidently appealed to McGre- 
gor’s Scotch thrift; for, sure enough, the 
following day he appeared at Jenkins’ 
cage with a package containing $40,000 
in gold certificates, received a new pass- 
book with the amount duly entered 
therein and left. 

Later in the day McGregor had re- 
turned and left his pass-book with Jenkins 
for safe-keeping. Furthermore the owner’s 
address had not been noted in the book 
because, as he said, he was leaving the 


The fellow, evidently just from the 


place—it was too high-priced for the 
saving Scot—that night for some cheaper 
lodgings, and would later advise Jenkins 
of his new address when he got located. 

That night Jenkins had again run across 
McGregor in the hotel lobby and had 
accompanied the lonesome but friendly 
miner to his room where the latter had 
entertained him with a long account of 
his numerous adventures while knocking 
about in the world from one place to an- 
other till at last he had struck “pay dirt” 
in Alaska. 


eke wd was the last Jenkins ever saw of 
Daniel McGregor. It happened that 
at one o’clock the following morning a 
disastrous fire broke out in the hotel, 
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completely destroying it. The bank teller 
had grabbed a few clothes and narrowly 
escaped with his life by means of a fire 
escape fortunately located at his bedroom 
window. It was one of the fiercest and 
most stubborn conflagrations in the his- 
tory of the city. Three bellboys and a 
dozen guests had lost their lives. The 
night clerk, in making a final trip to the 
office to rescue the contents of the safe 
and hotel records, had succeeded, only to 
die later from the effect of terrible burns 
received in the act of saving the property. 

The newspaper accounts of the fire 
stated that the bodies of the twelve men 
dug out of the smoldering ruins were all 
so badly burned as to make their indi- 
vidual identification impossible; and that 


in checking up the hotel register, only 
O 


eleven of the bodies could be accounted 
for; no one had yet appeared to claim the 
twelfth body, nor was there anyone who 
could account for it. In none of the press 
accounts was Jenkins able to find the 
name of Daniel McGregor, although they 
all contained a long list of the dead and 
injured and also a complete list of the 
names as shown in the register. This 
peculiar discrepancy had at once excited 
Jenkins’ curiosity, whereupon, without 
saying a word to anyone, he had secured 
permission to examine the register, upon 
some pretext or other, and had learned 
that for some unaccountable reason 
McGregor’s name was nowhere to be 
found in the book. 


This discovery quickly cleared up the 
matter in Jenkins’ mind. The body 
unaccounted for was that of Daniel 
McGregor! But McGregor was a total 
stranger in the city with no friends to 
miss him; consequently no inquiries 
would ever be made concerning his dis- 
appearance. And the night clerk was 
dead. He, Jenkins, was the only one who 
could explain the matter. But there was 
that $40,000 of McGregor’s in the bank! 
What would become of that? At the end 
of seven years it would be posted in the 
list of inactive or “dead” accounts a copy 
of which would be sent in to the Secretary 
of State, advertised for four weeks, and if 
at the end of that time neither McGregor, 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Preparatory School 
of War Opens at the 
Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Camps— The Pick of 
the Western Volunteers 
an Quartersat the 
Presidio, San Francisco 


By Arthur Dunn 


Photographs by International Film Service 


HE West is marching to martial 
music. Uncle Sam has sounded a 
call to arms and those who heard 
with willing ears responded read- 
ily; and those who did not heed now are 
facing the compulsion of conscription. 

War with Germany was _ declared 
April 10, and by the middle of May the 
military policy of the Government was 
fixed to the extent of selective conscrip- 
tion! It has been well, indeed, for us that 
we are not compelled, like France, to re- 
sist an enemy invasion on a week’s notice. 
The first part of June registration of citi- 
zens between the ages of 21 and 30, in- 
clusive, was under way. But though 
finally surrendering on the question of 
conscription the Congress clung to the 
idea of voluntary service to the end—the 
registration was carried on by persons 
called upon to volunteer their services. 

The volunteer system is still in effect 
to the extent that any man physically fit 
and of military age will be accepted. But 
let us hope that this war will banish for- 
ever the volunteer system from the mili- 
tary policy of the United States and give 
us for all time absolute universal milicary 
service. 

The critics of the West had been saying 
harsh things about our patriotism because 
the West has a way of doing less shouting 
and hurrahing tnan some of our noisy 
Eastern brethren. Some folks believed 
that all our red-blooded deeds were done 
in the movies, but when the War Depart- 
ment began casting up totals and com- 
puting averages of Hes Seawsoned little Ne- 
vada, which has an adjutant general but 
no home army, led the nation with more 
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of conscription, the government now is 
bending its every effort to get ready a 
mighty force to send to the trenches of 
France, there to break the grip of autoc- 
racy in Europe. For if the troops of the 
United States be not hurried to the front, 
the allies may fail to hold the lines that 
waver or advance as the fortunes of war 
compel them. We have it on the highest 
authority—Marshal Joffre of France— 
that the Stars and Stripes would prove an 
inspiration if displayed on the battle 
front. Since it requires 10,000 men to 
each mile of trench on the western front, 
it is easily computed that the United 
States shall need a force of one million 
soldiers actually engaged along the great 
fighting front. And she must maintain 
a mighty force at home for police and 
training purposes. The War Department, 
long convinced that the United States’ 
entrance into the world-war was in- 
evitable, planned an army of 1,500,000 
men of all arms of actives and reserves. 
To obtain this number is comparatively 
easy; to equip and train them is a vast 





than her full quota of recruits for the 
regular army. Oregon was next, with 
approximately 60 per cent. California 
was eleventh on the co with a percentage 
of 21.6, while clamorous, hysterical New 
York had a percentage of 14.6. At the 
end of April the War Department an- 
nounced i at the current rate of enlist- 
ment under the volunteer system the 
regular army and National Guard incre- 
ments would be filled within twelve 
months. So we may again give thanks 
that no menacing enemy is just over the 
border. 

Having entered the world-war and 
hesitatingly decided upon the necessity 
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The uniform. Just before and just after 














There are sixteen training camps in the United States. 


The camp for the West, at the 
Presidio, at San Francisco, had room for 2500 students and 
was literally swamped by applications 
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And we drill him and we dress him up so neat’’ 











Arms and the man. Cleaning-time 








undertaking, requiring the best brains 
of the Army. 

The bureau of census has computed 
the number of men in the United States 
within the conscription limits at ten mil- 
lion, which means merely that that num- 
ber must register as being within the age 
limits. From this number authorities are 
at work subtracting those who are ineli- 
gible by reason of having dependents to 
support, those engaged in pursuits neces- 
sary to the military establishment, and 
those physically unfit for military service. 
It will not surprise army men to learn 
that fully fifty per cent of men otherwise 
not exempt wil i fail to pass the physical 
tests, especially as it is intended to make 
the first new army of 500,000 without a 
superior among any of the European 


armies. The West’s registration approxi- 

mates 1,686,100, distributed as follows: 
Te) ee eee 34,700 
CAMOns 5 336 eo ecce 362,000 
COMOPAGO ss «oc 6 ea ke 109,500 
PARE snk eas 51,800 
LO ee ete re 735300 








Between the hills and the Golden Gate. 





There are few moments for loafing at the 
Presidio, with nine hours of daylight drill and two hours of 
night study. 


It is no picnic 





NE Ks 5 Snsne dens 16,500 
New Mexico.......... 41,500 
North Dakota......... 89,000 
South Dakota......... 80,500 
ONES oF 655:4 nes ede oe 108,100 
(OS 
(3,7 SSE 46,200 
Washington........... 217,400 
MN ks on cvavons 35,400 


Of this vast total of men registered 
about five per cent will have been called 
to the colors by August, five months after 
war has been declared! 

Of course, the tendency is and will con- 
tinue to be to criticize our military es- 
tablishment for moving so ponderously, 
but the army cannot be blamed even re- 
motely. To begin with, previous pacific 
Congresses had rejected everything tend- 
ing to establish a dignified, dependable 
military policy that would not leave us 
at the mercy of a bandit band along the 
Mexican border nor give us pause when- 
ever an over-seas complication threat- 
ened. West Point and Annapolis for 
years turned out army and navy officers 
who were equal, if not superior, to those 
of any other nation, but these men soon 
discovered that their reports urging re- 
serve supplies of arms and ammunition 
were forgotten in the scramble of poli- 
ticians for political pap. So in the month 
of May, 1917, when the nation is at war 
with a powerful nation, we learn with a 
shock that there are not enough Spring- 
field rifles—the rifle used by the United 
States Army—to equip the first army of 
500,000 about to be raised by conscrip- 
tion. There were not enough rifles of our 
own pattern, admittedly the best so far 
developed, to arm the regular army and 
National Guard at war strength. The 
ordnance department was not responsible 
for the fact that there is no reserve of 
rifles. The Congress refused to vote the 
money. But we shall not send our troops 
abroad without rifles. They will be sup- 
plied with Lee-Enfield weapons, the pat- 
tern used by Great Britain. Due to the 
exigencies of war, the army heads found 
there were about a million of these rifles 
at war munition plants in the United 
States and they will be taken over! 

There probably is not a National Guard 
organization in the West that has sufh- 
cient equipment if it is recruited up to 
war strength. And there can be no pro- 
vision for the reserve battalions author- 
ized by the new National Defense Act. 
It is planned that for every regiment of 
National Guard ordered into active ser- 
vice a battalion of reserves shall be or- 
ganized, drilled and equipped. Without 
clothing and without thes it will be 
difficult indeed to inculcate the military 
spirit into such motley organizations. 

The moment these conditions become 
known generally, cries of inefficiency will 
be raised. Don’t blame the army. The 
army has done and is doing its full duty, 
despite a succession of incompetent Con- 
gresses. The real fault lies with the elec- 
torate, who continue to send to Wash- 
ington 1 en ps es who snoop around 
the pork-barrel instead of doing their duty 
by the nation as a whole. The average 
Congressman believes that an appro- 
priation in the budget is worth more at 
home as a vote getter than a whole army 
division of reserves, fully equipped 
and thoroughly trained. To the victor 

(Continued on page 70) 





OUT OF TOPHET 


The Story of a Desperate Woman 


Y flinging her weight against the 

door fand pushing with all her 

might Martha King succeeded in 

shutting it against roaring wind 
and choking clouds of sand. It was the 
third day of the worst sandstorm she had 
ever known. The young fruit trees that 
she had watched and tended were dead, 
and every time she looked at their broken, 
writhing stems fierce protest arose in her 
heart. It seemed to her that she had en- 
dured to the limit of her capacity. She 
had come to loathe the place that she 
called home. One word, and only one, 
could express her aching discontent, and 
that was—homesickness. 

She dropped into a chair and stared out 
at the murky sky. The wind was likely 
to go down during the night; a dazzling 
day or two might be expected, then more 
wind. It was five o’clock. She had not 
taken the trouble to eat at noon, and now 
she was hungry. She got up stiffly, like 
‘an old woman. The spring that she had 
once had stretched to He vanishing point, 
and she had no object in being, or in pre- 
tending to be, quick and smart. She was 
only twenty-nine, but she looked forty— 
tanned to the color of a walnut shell and 
scarcely less wrinkled. When she thought 
of her looks at all she called herself, 
bitterly, a desert mummy. 

When potatoes and bacon and coffee 
were cooked she took from a paper bag, 
the top of which was tightly twisted, a 
white cloth, and wiped cup, saucer and 
plate, on which sand had lain like fine 
gray wool. And while she ate, Steven’s 
last letter was propped up. on the table 
before her. 

“Dear wife,” she read with a sort of 
forlorn satisfaction, “I thought of you a 
long time last night. The papers said 
there was a storm and I Ee I knew 
how hard the wind was blowing and you 
there alone. The fog came in at the win- 
dow good and salt and made me think of 
the coast. I wish we never had left it. I 
wish we had never seen that Godforsaken 
desert. It’s Tophet for both of us. 

“It will be a long time before my leg is 
strong again and I have been thinking 
what we can do if we can sell out at any 
price. We could work up the coast with 
a stock of notions, and—” 

A moving object loomed before the 
window—a pairof mules, drawing a camp- 
wagon. She hurried to open the door. 

Through the flying sand she saw a man 
climb out of the wagon. “Hullo,” he 
called in a strong young voice, “this is 
some wind, isn’t it? Glad we’ve found 
your house. Been floundering ’round for 
an hour or so, road’s all blown over. You 
can keep us, can’t you? I see you have a 
barn.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Martha eagerly. 

“Come, Honey,”’ he said, and assisted 
a young woman from the wagon. She 
came to the door, smiling, hair down, hat 
on the back of her neck. 

Martha gave her a welcoming hand. 
“You must be pretty near worn out with 
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this wind in your face,” she exclaimed. 
“Let me take your things off while you 
get your breath.” 

“I’m not tired a bit. It’s been such 
fun,” was the unexpected reply. “For a 
while the wind struck us squarely in the 
back and almost blew us along. That 
made.-it easy for the mules. Then all at 
once it turned around and hit us in front, 
and we concluded that we’d lost the road. 
Your coffee smells good,” she went on. 
“My—my husband and I are nearly 
starved.” 

Presently the young man came in. 

“T’ve put up my team,” he said com- 
fortably. “My name is Berg—Harry J. 
Berg, and this lady is my wife. We ex- 
pected to make a town tonight. How- 
ever, we don’t care, if we’re not bothering 
you too much.” 

“T’m glad you came,” Martha assured 
him. “I was lonesome.” She told them 
her name. 

“Do you live here alone?” Mrs. Berg 
asked wonderingly. 

“T have been alone a month. My hus- 
band is in a hospital at Los Angeles. He 
got hurt.” 

“What part of the country did you 
come from?” asked Berg, when more 
dishes had been wiped with the white 
cloth and more potatoes and bacon fried. 

“From the coast—north of Los An- 
geles.” 


H E looked at herthoughtfully. “How’d 
you happen to strike here?” 

“We took up a claim,” she said drily. 

“T might have guessed that. Well, 
this is a fine country. See it on a clear 
day, the air, or something—I don’t know 
what—makes a man feel as if he owned 
the earth. I don’t want to envy any man 
what he’s worked for, but when I can 
look from the sky on one side to the sky 
on the other side, and smell good brown 
loam and sagebrush, and breathe clear 
down to my socks—by George, I think 
the desert’s the place for a live man.” 

“T like to hear that,” said Martha with 
her habitual restraint. As a matter of 
policy she always refrained from express- 
ing her intense desire to leave the desert, 
forever. “What do you think, Mrs. 
Berg?” she asked in a quietly curious 
tone. 

“T think it’s perfectly bewitching. It’s 
wonderful! We've been driving about 
for days. It makes me feel light, as if I 
could walk on air. And it makes me want 
to sing all the time. Do you feel so too?” 

“Not exactly,” was the reply; which 
might have passed for uncertainty, or 
irony, according to her questioner’s dis- 
cernment—or lack of it. “Did you ever 
live near the ocean, Mrs. Berg?” 

“No,” smiled the young woman with 
an involuntary glance at a new ring on 
her left hand. “I lived in Iowa until— 
until two weeks ago. I’ve never thought 


much about the ocean. But I’ve read a 
lot about deserts,” she went on, “and I 
always wished I could travel over one. 
I thought there’d be sand and rocks and 
rattlesnakes and lizards. But this is so 
big and so bare of everything except, 
once in a while, a queer, twisted tree— 
ag trees, a woman said, when I asked 

er if we might dig up a little one that 
was on her land. 

“In one way I’m disappointed,” Mrs. 
Berg eae ts: § “I did hope to find some 
specimens—petrifactions, you know, and 
agates and bits of flint. People told us of 
finding them on the desert, but I haven’t 
seen one worth picking up. Do you ever 
find any, Mrs. King?” 

“T’ve not taken the trouble to go where 
they are. There are lots of them on a 
aay of our land, on what we call a dry 
ake. 

“T thought that everyone liked speci- 
mens,” said the other, surprised. 

“T used to like them,” Martha returned 
with a hospitable willingness to meet her 
chance guest halfway. 

Berg, moving a a under the table, 
touched something that rattled. “Excuse 
me,” he said. 

“There’s no harm done,” Martha as- 
sured him. “It’s a tub of dishes that I 
never wholly unpacked. It’s been there 
a long time. It is a little in the way, but 
I’m used to it.” 

Mrs. Berg glanced swiftly around the 
big room. It was in order, be it did not 
look like a home; there were too many 
nailed-up boxes, and no knick-knacks, no 
even a “reed anywhere. 

“You poor thing!” she exclaimed. “I 
understand why you don’t care for things 
here. You’re homesick!” 

Berg, also, was impressed with the 
dreary significance of the unpacked dishes. 

“T’d like to know,” he began impul- 
sively, “whether you’ve proved up?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “we have a 
clear title. We’ve been here more than 
four years.” 

“And your husband—does he feel as 
you do?” 

She nodded assent. 

“Too bad. Tried to sell out?” 

She nodded again. 

“Advertised?” 

“Yes,” she said wearily, “we have tried 
every way we can think of. People come 
and look, and seem to like everything, and 

say we'll hear from them soon. But we 
don’t. I don’t know why; sometimes I 
think they don’t mean a word they say. 

“We'll sell,” she hurried on, “for half the 
money that we have spent here and show 
bills—they’re all receipted—to prove 
what we say, and we'll make terms to 
suit.” 

“That strikes me as being a big offer. 
You’re fixed for comfort, too,” he com- 
mented, looking at the rough conven- 
iences, “and your barn is tight, and you 
have a well.” 

“You’d better buy us out,” she said 
desperately, trying to speak naturally. 
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She turned to Mrs. Berg with a pitiful 
pretense of humor: 

“Maybe you could make pocket money 
selling specimens. Don’t you want to 
stay over tomorrow and look the land 
over?” 

“Well, I—I’ll tell you just how it is,” 
he said frankly. “Nell’s father gave us 
some money, enough to pay for a small 
farm, but po him I would look 
around a good bit before I bought any- 
thing, and really, I’ve just begun to look. 
But,” he continued cheerfully, “I’ll be 
glad to stay over. I’ll look at every foot 
of your land, and if—if I don’t conclude 
to come back and look at it again later on, 
I'll sell it for you. I'll talk to every live 
man I meet about your offer.” 

“But, Harry,” his wife put in regret- 
fully, “don’t you remember that we wrote 
aunt Clara to expect us on the 16th, 
which will be tomorrow? I’m sorry, I’d 
love to stay. Mrs. King, we will try hard 
to arrange to come here again.” 

“T did forget,” Berg acknowledged. 
“We shall have to drive all day. But I’ll 
sell this place for you, sure.” 

“Thank you,” she managed to say, 
trying to look as if it didn’t matter. She 
still had some pride that the torturing 
desert had not killed. 

Supper eaten, Mrs. Berg looked ques- 
tioningly around the room. Martha, 
guessing at her thoughts, explained 
promptly: 

“The corner that you see partitioned off 
is a bedroom. You will sleep there to- 
night.” 

“But where will you sleep? 
we're bothering you.” 

“You're not. I'll sleep in the loft. 
There’s a high step-ladder.” 


I know 
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Out of Tophet: 
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get out tonight. 
chance.” 

She renewed the fire in the cookstove 
and baked pan after pan of biscuit with 
the least possible clatter of dishes, and 

ut them in a basket with other food. 
his, with matches and a lantern she 
carried to the wagon, which she found 
well stocked with hay and grain. After 
harnessing and hitching the mules she 
returned to the house. 

After a moment’s survey of the packed 
boxes she shook her head, and turned to 





Anzious to be off, she went to a window and wrote with a finger on the 
dust and sand that covered the glass 


Conversation dragged while she washed 
the supper dishes. The wind had made 
her guests sleepy and they went early to 
the room that she had prepared for 
them. 

Alone, she sat and stared at the fire. 
Her mind was in a tumult. Her eyes 
glistened, her face burned with excite- 
ment. She frowned with irritation when- 
ever the odor of the wind-swept sage- 
brush drifted in. She. longed for the fog 
—“good and salt.” After a while she 
realized that the wind was dying away, 
and the fact quickened the decision that 
she had been slow in reaching. 

“TI must do it,” she said to herself. 
“It’s Tophet for both of us. There’s 
no use in waiting and hoping. I must 





the matter that had brought her back. 
Writing materials were in the bedroom, 
but she found a scrap of paper, and 
searched in vain on the clock shelf for the 
encil that should have been there. 
Then, anxious to be off, she went to a 
window and wrote with a finger on the 
dust and sand that covered the glass: 


DEAR Mr. AND Mrs. BERG: 

Please don’t send an officer after me. 
My husband will send ~~ deed to land. 
Will register it. Wait here for it. Try 
to understand and forgive me. 

Martaa Kine. 


She went out again to the waiting 
mules whose heads were turned toward 
the Pacific and the good, salt fog. 











HE world war and German welt- 
politik have hit the West. 
Failing to align Mexico with 
Germany, the Teutons wa; Bo 
making Mexican labor in the United 
States the economic ally of Berlin. About 
25,000 of these Mexican laborers already 
have left California alone, and the circum- 
stances show that concerted efforts have 
been made to get the 75,000 remaining 
here to leave the country. 

That the Pacific frontier is suffering 
from a dearth of unskilled labor is ad- 
mitted. Before the draft was in sight, 
grave concern was being manifested over 
the lack of labor which could be mobilized 
for the harvesting of the crops. 

Now overnight the situation has be- 
come ominous. The beet fields in the 
southern part of the state are being de- 
serted. Roundly 18,000 workers from 
Mexico have trekked back again over the 
border. This year the 135,000 acres of 
cotton in the state will not be picked if 
the growers plan on Mexican labor—and 
cotton is king these war days, from high 


explosives to the bandages in the base | 


hospital. Even northward, some 2000 
Mexican laborers have left the great in- 
terior valley’s fields. 

Why? Because the word has been 
dropped that the United States and Mex- 
ico are going to war in a couple of months 
—that all the laborers here will be in- 
terned by the gringos—that the sons of 
Mexico who love their country should 
leave. 

But once across the border, even though 
they find the story a canard, not a Mexi- 
can laborer will be able to get back. Our 
new immigration law effectively ensures 
that: how- many laborers from Mexico can 
meet the $8 head-tax; how many laborers 
can satisfy the literacy test? 


_ In the meantime the crops are a yams 
apace. Never was food so needed by a 
struggling world. The granaries of the 
West must do their part. But where— 
comes the cry—can we mobilize the labor? 

Our Allies have turned to the yellow 
men. 

Today, there are 100,000 Chinamen in 
France—working in the factories and the 
fields that 100,000 Frenchmen can go to 
the front against the enemy. ‘These 
Chinese laborers, “the most _ perfect 
human labor machine in the world,” were 
brought from China under contract during 
the past year tor service behind the battle 
line. 
Nebody knows how many men of 
Cathay, manning England’s freighters 
which are running the German blockade, 


COMPARISON OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
IN THE UNITED STATES BY DECADES 
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have given their lives to feed Britain. 
Some inkling of the numbers may be 
gotten from the fact that the British sea- 
men’s unions early in the war raised a 
voice of protest against “the orientalizing 
of ships.” For, as the Chinese Govern- 
ment declared, in breaking with Germany, 
German ruthlessness has cost the lives 
of ‘many Chinese passengers and seamen 
on board foreign ships.” 

Moreover, 2500 Chinese have just 
passed through Canada for Europe—paid 
432 “cash,” or about fifteen cents, a day. 
This is to be taken as the beginning, not 
the end. The coming months will see 
thousands more yellow men in the service 
of the Allies. Reeda alone at this mo- 
ment wants 40,000 to work in the mines of 
the Don region. 

Now enters the United States. 

Are we to take like action—mobilize 
yellow men for service on the farms of the 
West? Draft the man-power of Asia to 
fill the loss made by America’s levy on her 
manhood? 


Our course is not to be found in the 
action of the Allies. 
We on the Pacific face different con- 


/ 


ditions, and our decision must rest 
on different grounds. There is now 
on the Pacific frontier what once 
was a large Chinese population. 
Though decreasing year by year, it is a 
potent reminder of the bitter days marking 
the introduction of the men from Cathay. 

Drawn by the tales of “Golden Hills” 
rimming the western ocean, John China- 
man’s poor cousins turned their backs on 
Cathay when America opened ner door 
on the Pacific in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. But there quickly sprang 
up trouble, always trouble ending with 
John Chinaman paying the costs. This 
was at a time, however, when the man- 
darins of China cared not a tea leaf tor 
ee happened to their subjects in a tar 

and. 

Yet in 1868 we entered into a treaty 
with the Middle Kingdom expressly stat- 
ing “the inherent eh inalienable right of 
man to change his home” without a voice 
of protest in Congress. 

Each year the number of Chinese on the 
Pacific * ee climbed, and the hue and 
cry against chem reached the halls of 
Congress. So in 1880 China gave us the 
right co “regulate, limit, or suspend” the 
flow of yellow toilers from Cathay. There- 
upon the United States, no longer en- 
meshed in the Treaty of 1868, heeded the 
cries of the Pacific Sh and shut out 
John Chinaman’s poor cousins—skilled 
and unskilled laborers—for ten years. 

Thus began America’s Chinese wall. 
Buc the battle went on, in Congress and 
out. John Chinaman and his poor 
cousi.1s became the battledore and shuttle- 
cock of American politics for a quarter of 
a century. Through the ’80’s we made 
the conditions allowing the entrance of 
Chinese more and more onerous—by 
congressional enactment, administration, 
and high-handed diplomacy. 

All the protests of John Chinaman and 
all the wails of his poor cousins debarred 
from the promised land availed nought. 
When the pact of 1894 expired ten years 
later, John Chinaman was beaten. We 
had gotten into the way of settling our 
difficulties with him by piling act upon 
act. So in 1904 we reénacted all laws “‘in 
so far as not inconsistent with treaty ob- 
ligations” and “continuing in force in- 
definitely all laws ‘prohibiting and regu- 
lating the coming of Chinese.’ ” 

This was the proverbial straw. The 
Middle Kingdom made a last dignified 
protest. The United States had passed 
through the whole range of international 
lawlessness, and for nearly a decade and a 
(Continued on page 65) 
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I. W. W. 
and the 
Law 


An Acquittal by a Seattle 
Mized Jury 1s the 
Result of Everett's 
“Bloody Sunday” 


By B. S. Coleman 


N the afternoon of Sunday, No- 

vember 5, 1916, two bodies of men 

totaling at least four hundred 

engaged in a pitched battle at 
the city dock of Everett, Washington. 
Seven men were either killed outright or 
mortally wounded and fifty more were 
injured, a dozen of them severely. One 
received eight bullets and recovered. An- 
other was shot nine times. 

Of the men on the dock, Charles A. 
Curtiss, a citizen deputy, and Deputy 
Sheriff Jefferson F. Beard, died from their 
wounds. On the I. W. W. side Abraham 
Rebinowitz, Hugo Gerlat, Gus Johnson, 
John Looney and Felix Baran were killed. 

The crowd on the steamer, which 
backed out from the dock and returned 
to Seattle, was searched on arrival. All 
weapons had been thrown overboard. 
Seventy-five men were held on the charge 
of murdering Deputy Sheriff Beard. The 
others were released. The defendants 
were granted a change of venue from 
Snohomish to King county, the trials to 
take place before Superior Judge J. T. 
Ronald of Seattle. 

Thomas H. Tracy, secretary of a new 
I. W. W. local at Everett, who was 
charged by Sheriff McRae with having 
fired the first shot, was selected as the 
first to bé tried. At the end of nine 
weeks’ trial, Tracy was acquitted by a 
jury of six men and six women. As the 
case against Tracy was considered the 
strongest, the remaining defendants, 
with the exception of one who was taken 
East to conclude a sentence for burglary, 
were discharged. 


HE battle was the culmination of a 

series of encounters between the 
Snohomish county authorities and the 
I. W. W. The trouble began when James 
Rowan, an I. W. W. organizer, appeared 
on the streets of Everett July 21, at the 
height of a strike by the shingle weavers 
bic longshoremen in the city, selling 
I. W. W. literature and song books. He 
was arrested, and after being held a few 
days on the charge of peddling without 
a license, was deported. The I. W. W. 


continued to send speakers, regardless of 
numerous arrests, and threatened to “‘fill 
Everett’s jails.” 











The jury (at the left), six men and six women, which gave a verdict of acquittal in 
the test case against the I. W. W. at the end of a nine weeks’ trial at Seattle 


On August 29 there was a riot in front 
of the Everett theater between strikers 
and non-union men. ‘The authorities 
charged it had been brought about by 
I. W. W. agitators. Several arrests were 
made. 

Threats to “put Everett on the map” 
appeared in the Industrial Worker, the 
I. W. W. organ in Seattle. Delegations 
of I. W. W. called on the mayor and other 
city officials and are alleged to have re- 
ferred to the death of Chief of Police 
Sullivan, of Spokane, in 1913, the burn- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property and other incidents in 
Northwestern cities of a kindred nature, 
as the fate of any community which op- 
posed the introduction of I. W. W. 
propaganda. 

Mill owners and business men of Ever- 
ett appealed to the mayor to maintain 
order in the city. He informed them the 
situation had got beyond his control with 
the limited police force and funds at his 
command. The result was a mass meet- 
ing of citizens October 30. Sheriff Donald 
McRae agreed to handle the situation if 
given “dies men. Two hundred citi- 
zens volunteered to act as deputy sheriffs 
without pay and were sworn in. 

From then until November 5 the 
special deputies closed every avenue to 
the crowds of I. W. W. who began to flock 
to the city from all parts of the country in 
response to urgent calls sent out by the 
Seattle headquarters. Efforts to enter 
the city on freight trains were frustrated; 
trips on special boats were made, but the 
men were intercepted and _ arrested. 
Finally the steamer Verona was chartered 
on November 5 to carry a crowd of I. W. 
W. to Everett and the Rvccons authorities 
were warned of their departure by the 
Seattle police. 


ROSECUTOR BLACK, assisted by 
Attorneys A. L. Veitch of Los An- 
geles and H. D. Cooley of Everett, con- 
ducted the case for the state. Attorneys 
Fred H. Moore of Los Angeles; George 
F. Vanderveer of Seattle and E. C. Dailey 
of Everett appeared for ihe defense. The 
jury consisted of the following: 
Mrs. Mattie Fordran, wife of a steam- 
fitter; Robert Harris, a rancher; Fred 


Cords, a bricklayer; Mrs. Louise Raynor, 
wife of a master mariner; A. Peplan, a 
farmer; Mrs. Clara Uhlman, wife of a 
harnessmaker; Mrs. Alice Freeborn, 
widow of a druggist; F. M. Christian, a 
laborer; Mrs. Sarah F. Brown, a widow; 
James R. Williams, a machinist; Mrs. 
Sarah J. Timmer, wife of a lineman, and 
eS Byrne, a contractor. 

he selection of the jury was made 
without any bickering by counsel. The 
defense attorneys were successful in get- 
ting two union men on the jury. Both 
sides used all their peremptory challenges. 

Prosecutor Black, in his opening state- 
ment, said it was his purpose to show that 
the I. W. W. had conspired to carry on 
their propaganda in Everett against the 
orders of the city and county officials, 
that threats had been made to “burn 
Everett and terrorize the city” for not 
allowing them to have their way, and that 
the invasion of the city by a crowd of 
I. W. W. on the steamer Verona was not 
for the purpose of a peaceful street meet- 
ing, as the defense claimed, but was an 
armed invasion to obtain vengeance for 
alleged mistreatment and part of a gi- 
gantic conspiracy by the I. W. W. to run 
the city and do as they pleased. 

In view of the allegation of conspiracy 
Judge Ronald, in his own language, “‘let 
down the bars.” The result was that a 
great mass of evidence, including I. W. W. 
literature and song books, works on 
sabotage issued by I. W. W. publishing 
houses, articles in I. W. W. publications, 
copies of telegrams sent all over the 
Northwest for “‘two thousand I. W. W. 
to come and invade Everett,” for “all 
cats and toms to come and join this 
fight,” and to “come quick and come pre- 
pared for action,’ were introduced in 
evidence by the prosecution. Selections 
from the literature submitted were read 
by counsel for the state to the jury. 

The whole alleged plan of action by 
the I. W. W. from the time James Rowan 
was first arrested in Everett was laid bare. 

Mayor D. D. Merrill, of Everett, testi- 
fied that the I. W. W. plan of sending 
more speakers, no matter how many were 
arrested, resulted in the situation getting 
beyond his control. He was followed by 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“OH SAY CAN YOU SEE—!” 


From a photograph by 
JULIUS PADILLA 
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THE SCARLET KIMONO 





How Rachael Masters Came Back Frrom “Somewhere in 


the World”’ 


ITTY BELL tweeked her coaxing 

poodle impatiently from his end- 

on position, and stopped to re- 

arrange the bow of flaming red 
attached to his collar. 

“Behave yourself!” she said petulantly; 
and then remembering the indolent pose 
she had assumed for the benefit of the 
girl on the hospital bed, she added with 
an affected drawl: “Binks is tired, 
Rachael. I'll just have to take him home. 
Really, he’s almost more than I can man- 
age at times.” Kitty stooped as she spoke 
to plant an insincere kiss on the upturned 
face on the pillow, the omnipresent Binks 
springing from floor to chair and from 
chair to bed to add his effusive caresses to 
those of his admiring mistress, who added: 
“Did you ever see anything like him! 
Ain’t he pretty, though? His bow’s the 
exact shade of the groundwork of your 
kimono.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Kitty 
thrust her chin out nip the dresser 
glass and began to apply a chamois to her 
already haa gmedian | face, adding a 
touch of rouge from the small vanity- 2 
swinging, along with other dangling 
trinkets, from her long neck chain. Binks, 
tucked firmly under the other arm, 
wriggled and barked in short staccato 
notes of excitement and anticipation. 

“He knows when he’s getting | his way,” 
Kitty remarked indulgently. “I expect 
he’s bothered you. I ought to have left 
him at home, but the poor dear gets out 
so little. Do be good to yourself. Sol 
Burlough was asking about you the other 
day, and I told him you was sick.” 

Rachast Masters shrugged indifferently. 
“Sol in town!’ she commented. 

“Yes. And Sol’s picking up. Well, 
I'll be in to see you again. Ties on, 
Binks.” 

Kitty snapped a smart tan leash into 
the ring on Binks’ collar, and took her 
departure. 

achael watched her disappearing 
form with frowning annoyance; and when 
certain that there was no danger of her 
Visitor's return drew cautiously from 
under the lapboard she had flung over 
them when Kitty’s name had been an- 
nounced, a sheaf of papers. As an after- 
thought "she reached for the plug of the 
bell, the light of determination flaming 
in her hazel eyes. 

“Miss Gains,” she said to the white- 
capped nurse who answered her call, “‘if 
anybody calls for me after this, say | am 
not seeing anyone.” 

“The doctor—” the girl began. 

“T’Jl attend to the doctor!” Rachael 
said irritably, as she again reached im- 
patiently towards her papers. 

Another nurse, passing as Miss Gains 
closed the door behind her, paused. 
“Got a wigging?”’ she asked, glancing 
significantly up at the number over the 
door of the room. 
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“Humph, I should say! She’ll attend 
to the doctor! Think of Marie Post’s 
mother marrying a man that’s spending 
his time with one of those creatures—and 
the very first year after his marriage!” 
Miss Gains replied, unaware that back in 
Room 23 feverish fingers laid hold of 
papers which held all the hopes of heaven 
for an imprisoned soul. With a wink, she 
drew the attention of the other to Doctor 
Land’s appearance at that end of the hall. 


few girl in Room 23 was so deeply 
concerned with her papers that Doc- 
tor Land’s knock was repeated before she 
heard it. Even when he had closed the 
door, she continued to select and arrange, 
giving him a word of greeting without 
looking up. She slipped her lapboard 
across her drawn-up knees so as to sup- 
port the loose sheets in her hand while she 
read, as was her intention. Rachael read 
well, and the doctor listened with interest; 
but as he did so, he took stock of the girl 
herself, running his eyes over her specu- 
latively. 

Rachael’s hair had been bleached to the 
whiteness of flax when she had arrived at 
the hospital; it was beginning to show a 
decided line of darker color, nearly an 
inch in length, attesting to the time she 
had spent within the walls. Although her 
eyebrows were penciled and her lips 
rouged, she was the exact opposite of the 
flamboyant Kitty, who had just left the 
room. Her eyes were still capable of the 
eagerness of the little child, though sin 
washed the face in which they were set. 

Rachael’s mouth spread in a wide, 
tight line across her rather broad face as 
she stopped to change her page; and he 
felt that she would not lightly turn back 
when once her hand was laid to the handle 
of her plow. Doctor Land considered her 
meditatively, revolving a project. 

Three years before, Rachael had set her 
hand to the wrong implement of fate, 
which accounted for her being in the hos- 
pital; accounted for the bleached hair and 
the rouge; accounted for the hurt lines 
about her tight mouth, and for the de- 
fiance in her young eyes—a defiance which 
marks her kind, and is the surest sign of 
the bitter realization which comes with 
“the life.” Her mouth softened as she 
read over the work she had done since he 
had seen her in the morning, and the 
doctor noticed it; also, he noted and was 
pleased that she discarded the flaming red 
kimono because the wide sleeves got in 
the way of her papers. Her voice rose 


with the triumphant note of satisfaction 
as she finished, and the pages were thrown 
aside with an enthusiastic little flip. She 
turned her face up to him expectantly. 





—A Study From Life 


“Now isn’t that a good picture of 
Jimmie?” she cried, her face rapt with the 
joy of creation. ‘‘You’ve been good to 
let me read it to you every single day, as 
fast as it was done. It was reading it to 
you at first that got ‘Jimmie’ offered to 
the publishers. I’d never have thought 
of it alone.” ' 

Doctor Land, a portly man with pros- 
perous look, caressed his black goatee with 
slow fingers, his gray eyes looking at her 
in sidewise fashion as he supported his 
elbow in the hollow of the other hand. 
He had been Rachael’s physician for three 
months, and had come to see in her some- 
thing more than a mere “case.” Her 
appeal to him was direct, her enthusiasm 
something which claimed a personal rela- 
tion. He had granted that relation at 
first because he had become interested in 
her writing; but as the days passed the 
relation had advanced a step. In spite 
of a cynical attitude towards all such as 
she, he found himself wishing her well in a 
larger field than that of story-writing, of 
mere ‘money-getting; she had somehow 
crept into his consciousness as a soul. 

“This is better than your first story of 
Jimmie,” he said finally. “Why don’t 
you go in for this sort of thing—and 
straighten up?’ He added the last, 
looking with frank inquiry into her eyes. 

Her lips had been curved in lines of 
joyful anticipation. He saw her flinch, 
and the lips curled into an expression not 
pleasing to see. She had been swiftly 
disappointed at the period he had taken 
to answer. 

“Don’t remind me of that!’ she cried 
impatiently. ‘‘Not right here when I’ve 
found something which makes it possible 
to forget it for whole days at a time.” 

Then, carried away by the creative 
fancy to which she gave rein those con- 
valescing days, her mind returned to the 
new realm, the kingdom which was hers 
by right of conquest. 

“Here! Let me read you some of the 
changes I’ve made in yesterday’s work.” 

He shook his head in mock helplessness 
and continued to study her; but conscious 
of whispering nurses, reluctance clouded 
his eyes. 


tS apersinetane unheeding, selected her 
chapter from the pile at the back of 
the littered bed; she promptly launched 
into the particular portion treated to 
second considerations. In spite of her 
blondined hair, her penciled brows, and the 
ravages of recent wretched years, she 
looked worthwhile. He noted the rushing 
feeling she expended, her enthusiasm as a 
great idea lighted up her usually colorless 
face, and that the faint flush of excite- 
ment made her altogether pretty. Her 
sibilant voice caressed the words, and the 
thought struck the doctor that she loved 
the very flesh and bone of this child of 
her creation; that it was possible for the 
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children of the brain to perform the same 
functions as those of the body. 

He thought of the class of “house” 
from which she had been brought to the 
hospital; it was all-but impossible to asso- 
ciate her with the life it represented. He 
had never probed the facts of her past, 
but bit by Ge he had gathered from her 
conversation that a Middle West com- 
munity had disowned her after an early 
offense; that the inevitableness of her 
position had been accepted; that she had 
come to California to escape the eyes of 
those who knew and condemned. Three 
years had, to all outward appearances, 
molded her into the common type. She 
had led a promiscuous life, becoming ill— 
as do all her class sooner or later. A 
small legacy had made rest and an opera- 
tion possible; then had been discovered, 
during the long and lonely days of con- 
valescence, the gift of story-telling, 
which he had encouraged because the joy- 
ful relief from tedium would be a magic 
assistant at the critical moment in turn- 
ing the tide of recovery their way. 


| ppbccnena ac as he wastolinger at that 
moment, he thought of those things, 
conscious of the eager pose of her head, of 
the nervous energy expressed in every line, 
of the busy, vital make-up of the girl, and 
of her feminine charm and sweetness 
which even the life had been unable to 
quench. All this was made manifest to 
his understanding; and he saw how, un- 
consciously, her spirit had triumphed 
over every evil, over weeks of suffering, a 
fatalistic attitude towards life, the loss of 
friends, loss of faith in her own powers of 
reorganization, loss of strength. He saw, 
too, that none of the usual hindrances 
acknowledged of mortals seemed in her 
case to matter. In spite of all the things 
tearing at her, and of his first advice that 
she rest and occupy her mind with noth- 
ing which might tire her, Rachael had 
written a successful story. She was 
worth saving. Her first cheque lay beside 
an envelope topping a pile of neatly folded 
papers. As she stopped reading, she 
seized it and shook it at him triumphantly. 

“Six months of rest in that little thing 
alone! And there’s still money in the 
bank,” she cried. But as she spoke, her 
eyes lost some of their sparkle, for his 
advice of a moment before recurred to her 
mind. “The people of your world would- 
n’t let me ‘straighten up’,” she retorted. 
Almost instantly she threw out a rampart 
between herself and the. things which 
clawed at her spirits. “They can’t pre- 
vent me, though, from getting well and 
writing another story. My, but it’s 
fun!” 

The little rampart served its purpose, 
for with the mention of her work, the 
doctor saw that her mood changed, that 
she brightened like an April day. Her 
mental world washed itself sweet and 
clean in the flood of enthusiasm that 
work could arouse. He lingered another 
ten minutes to let her outline plot and 
characteristics, watching her embellish 
Jimmie till he was glittering and respon- 
sive, all her being scouring at hts tempera- 
ment and possibilities. Her eyes were 
alight, her body eager—the immaculate 
conception taking place before mortal 
eyes. 

“Six months of rest! 
you accomplish in that time! 
straighten up yet.” 


What can’t 
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She laughed through rouge-tinted lips; 
but her teeth were white and even, and 
there was a touch of purity about her 
extremely feminine type in spite of every 
ominous indication. 

“You'll do it yet,” he reasserted. 

She dismissed him gaily with a wave of 
her hand. “Goon. You’ve been stand- 
ing on first one foot and then the other 
for half an hour. I’m conscious of you!” 

She was conscious of him! It was the 
first reference that had ever been made to 
personal things either directly or indi- 
rectly, and remembering the whispering 
nurses, he got himself from the room with 
a dissatisfied shrug, intensely afraid of 
anything of a personal nature, half-dis- 
gusted with himself for having ever con- 
sidered her as anything apart from a case. 

Replying to his step-daughter’s ques- 
tions that night as to whom he had in 
St. Lukes, he said: 

“A girl—not the best type in the world, 
Marie, but on the whole above the 
average.” 

He acknowledged to himself that 
Rachael had possibilities and powers. 
But she was what she was, and Doctor 
Land was not a sporting man by in- 
stincts nor by habit. She was nothing to 
him in any way—could never be. Noth- 
ing outside the powers of her pen inter- 
ested him in Rachael Masters—that, and 
the spirit which drove it on. 

He reflected that, although this phase 
of their association was mutual, she 
hardly listened to him when he talked to 
her of remedies and symptoms, that all 
her thought went to her writing. When 
he at be most concerned about her 
personal affairs or conditions, she would 
often look up at him with a far-away look 
and reply, “Yes, but listen to this.” 
With her eyes beaming, she would be off 
with the discussion of a chapter or a page, 
unconscious that-he was anything but a 
great ear into which she could pour the 
seething subjects of her hourly cogita- 
tions, which, like phosphorus, illumined 
the dark places in her soul so brilliantly 
that nothing but their changing and mys- 
terious light was of importance. 


U was the tendency to emboss herself 
that fretted Doctor Land. Everything 
about Rachael was gaudy, and her fili- 
greed fountain pen was but a symbol of 
the world she had inhabited. Her kimono 
was a flaming scarlet; her petticoats a 
rich purple; her hats of wondrous color- 
ing and decoration. Color was her stock 
in trade. In order to attract the attention 
lying so close to her bread and butter, 
Rachael, as did all her class, rioted in 
color; her lips were touched with scarlet, 
her eyebrows penciled, her cheeks brushed 
with crimson. Yet with it all, Rachael 
looked out upon the world with a gaze 
which was direct. The eyes of Rachael 
told a story differing so radically from all 
that ferocity of color that Doctor Land 
felt even more uncomfortable after hav- 
ing qualified to his daughter his remarks 
about Rachael. Instinctively he knew 
that this patient deserved something 
better at his hands. 

Little thought Rachael, after his going 
forth, of the doctor’s speculations re- 
garding her. With her sewing-board 
propped against her knees she pursued 
her thought, her pen flying over page 
after page as a swallow darts across a 
country road, making graceful curves and 











circles as it went. Her breath at times 
was quick, at others held in the anticipa- 
tion of an illusive turn in a sentence; but 
never for one instant did she cease to 
weave her pattern. 

No, Rachael was less conscious of the 
doctor than he of her. Why think of. 
mortals when she was engaged in setting 
forth the characteristics of a god? For 
god had Jimmie become, shaking Rachael 
out of herself, shaking the world away 
from her so that she need not be moved 
by so much as a glance at anything other 
than his curious and interesting person- 
ality. 


pes hours slipped away. There 
came a tense moment in which 
thought flowed less satisfactorily than 
before. Rachael had a sense of stoppage 
somewhere along the line of creation. 
Dropping her pen, she sat with arms 
folded across the top of her sewing-board, 
her eyes boring holes into the wall oppo- 
site, her whole figure strung up with 
mental effort, her mouth tight and her 
fingers twitching nervously. 

For some time she sat thus; then re- 
luctantly she turned to other things, 
gathering up her scattered pages, not 
letting even the time of waiting go to 
waste. Arranged in order, Rachael read 
over the precious manuscript, at first 
with delight, then critically, but all the 
time with unrest and the light of the 
quest in her eager eyes. 

“If I could make him somehow, it would 
help,” she thought; and as she puzzled, 
sat with a firm thumb pressing against 
her white teeth the gum she had been 
chewing. 

A sudden comprehension was born 
within her, and with joyful recognition of 
it she drew the gum from her mouth and 
began to shape it. Chuckling, she thrust 
her tongue into her cheek, her eyes spark- 
ling, a great hurry upon her, a child in her 
attitude, stripped of all falseness and 

lamour—just sweet and natural and 

usy with a new idea. At once the mass 
began to take shape;‘a tiny figure 
emerged into recognizable form as she 
shaped and reshaped, pinched and molded 
it, ae lines upon it with a delicate fin- 
gernail, and sat seeing things within, as 
well as those without. 

To add to the quantity of material, she 
chewed extra pieces of gum, warmed it 
thoroughly in her closed mouth, and then 
began to work rapidly so as to get desired 
results beforé her material cooled. But 
almost before form was accomplished 
with the larger mass she threw it from her 
to the table at her side. Seizing her pen 
she started off again after the more tangi- 
ble element, following the flowing, won- 
derful tale which unwound and unfolded 
under the stimulus of that which she had 
been making, so that she sat stiff in every 
muscle of her except for the hand which 
flew back and forth across the page. 

Lunch time brought the nurse and a 
tray; but Rachael motioned her decisively 
away with a protesting shoulder. Not 
stopping for a word, lest she might lose a 
thought, she rushed madly along; disre- 
garding the displeased nurse, not even 
hearing her go. On the pen darted. 
Sometimes she laughed aloud. Some- 
times she stopped, and warming her gum 
began to model industriously; but 
always she returned to the pen, fairly 
scintillating with the onrush of creative 
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It would have been better for Rachael of her work had had less lure for the man, for sometimes he would remain 
a whole hour watching, fascinated, her deft fingers as she modeled the clay 
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emotions. About two o’clock the doctor 
looked in. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!’ she cried. ‘“‘Listen 
to this—” and she prepared to read. 

“Did I leave my stethoscope here?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, under the pile of papers on the 
table. I saw it a moment ago. I thought 
it would bring you back. Here, let me 
read you just a word.” 

He shook his head decisively as he 
thrust the folded instrument into his 
pocket. “Can’t! Got to get my step- 
daughter to her kindergarten training 
class. Late already.” 

Rachael had a moment of such keen 
disappointment that she was not at all 
certain that she might not cry. The 
chug, chug, chug of an automobile below 
caught her attention, and she leaned for- 
ward to see if it were Doctor Land’s 
machine. The doctor was just settling 
the robes about him before starting, and 
Rachael caught a glance of pride as he 
answered something his daughter was 
saying. Rachael’s look wistfully followed 
the disappearing machine before return- 
ing to the mass she held in the hollow of 
her hand; slowly she began modeling. 
She worked quietly for some/minutes and 
then started with sudden thought. 

“Of course! Kindergarten clay! I'll 
make the doctor get it for me, and then I 
a ¥) what is going on in Jimmie’s little 
ead. 


| he was with difficulty that she kept her 
seat, so great was her desire to skip, to 
dance, to fly, at the great thought. The 
rest of the afternoon was one of keen 
anticipation. 

Rachael rippled with merry laughter 
when the doctor expressed surprise at her 
request for kindergarten clay. 

“But see what I can do with it! Be- 
hold Jimmie! I chewed three whole sticks 
of gum, but it still makes such a little fel- 
low that I can hardly see him. I want to 
make him big—almost as big as my head.” 

She exhibited the tiny bust upon which 
she was working; but he did not hand it 
over to him for inspection. Instead, she 
worked at it, conscious that he watched 
her, and that he was fascinated with the 
results—that he was almost as astonished 
as she herself at what she could do. 

“See! I’ve always done it. The chil- 
dren at school used to get me to make 
things out of bread, or gum, or anything 
that would mold. Sometimes it was mud, 
and sometimes, when it was winter, it 
was snow; but I was always doing it. I 
never thought of it as a gift—and now—. 
Well, it’s too late for me to learn any- 
thing, except this writing that I’m doing, 
and that just comes to me. Look! Jim- 
mie’s disappointed because old Margie 
has said he must watch Baby Lou. Now 
see what it does to a face to be glad.” 

firm pressure settled cheeks and 
mouth nto lines of pleased anticipation. 
He saw that to do it a supporting finger 
had been applied with careful adjustment 
under the wee chin, and that it was but a 
delicate movement or two of a pointed 
finger to turn the corners of the mouth up 
re the proper angle. The art of it caught 

im 

“Let me see you do that again and I'll 
get you all the kindergarten clay you'll 
ever want.” He breathed the words in 
the short notes of surprise. 

“Oh, go on! You ask the unattain- 
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able,” she jeered; but she rolled the gray- 
ish mass into a ball again, and started 
over as he requested. “He won’t be the 
same. I can’t do him that way except— 
except when I can,” she laughed; but she 
shaped the mass, sparkling with delight 
as she worked. 


| ie the absorbing pleasure of watching 
the shaping of the tiny bust, the doctor 
tilted his chair forward till his head al- 
most touched her elbow—almost, but not 
quite. He never failed to accord her the 
treatment due a lady. 

Rachael would have appreciated the 
basis of their association had she stopped 
to think aboit it, but the exercise of crea- 
tive powers had carried her completely 
away from personal relations, and all that 
she saw beyond her task was that he was 
interested. But Rachael was to discover 
that creation does not flower under the 
strong light of observation; silence and 
brooding in secret places have to do with 
the vitality of embryonic things, and the 
bust was a disappointment. She flattened 
the gum and set herself to shaping it 
anew, so busy that she forgot the time, so 
deft that in spite of being unable to pro- 
duce desired effects the doctor forgot the 
time as well. He was learning more by 
her failures and the discussion of them in 
her short expressions of disgust than he 
could possibly have done had _ success 
crowned her labors. 

“What gifts you’ve had!” he said at 
last, rising with an indrawn breath. 

‘And to what poor uses I’ve put them!”’ 
she returned, almost flippantly. 

“Straighten up. You can do it,” he re- 
torted, picking up his gauntleted driving 
gloves. 

“Goodby,” she ‘said, dismissing him 


gaily. 

He ran into Miss Gains as he was hurry- 
ing down the hall. The very precipitancy 
of his flight brought to his mind a realiza- 
tion of the length of time he had spent 
with Rachael. He felt sure that the 
nurse was watching and misunderstand- 
ing. He knew nothing of the close 
friendship of Miss Gains and his step- 
daughter—but suddenly he came to an 
instinctive halt, with the object of pla- 
cating her by friendly conversation. 

‘Miss Masters does not wish to see any- 
one for a time. She’s busy finishing off 
that stuff she’s on. Did you ever see 
anything to equal what she can do with 
that gum! Does she talk to you much 
about her work?” He asked the last in a 
sort of desperate attempt to assume that 
Rachael’s work was of universal interest. 

“T haven’t noticed it much,” Miss 
Gains replied, somewhat stiffly. “It keeps 
her occupied, and that’s something.” 

He stepped aside and let the girl pass, 
conscious that he had not made his point. 
Nurses didn’t talk as a rule, when doctors 
on whom their hopes of future cases de- 
pend were involved; but he would send 
that clay. 

The clay was procured and sent. A 
box of flowers from Kitty arrived at the 
same time. The note from the flowers 
fell to the floor as the messenger and 
nurse swung apart to let a wheel-chair 
pass. Recovered, the rtote by accident 
was laid on the box of clay. Miss Gains’ 
snub nose turned a degree higher when 
she received the packages. 

“Bet the flowers, too, are from him,” 
she thought scornfully, believing the 





feminine writing on both to be a ruse 
practiced for her deception. Something 
about that kind of woman called the men 
their way. It certainly did take a hos- 
pital to open a girl’s eyes. She marched 
into Rachael’s room with a firm tread. 

Rachael’s cry of delight at receiving 
the looked-for material but gave another 
turn of the well-started gimlet of sus- 
picion; and having brought a vase as she 
was requested to do, Miss Gains stayed 
on to see how the flowers would be ar- 
ranged. When they were thrust care- 
lessly into the water and dismissed with 
a gesture of impatience as her patient 
turned to the more important box, the 
astute nurse scented a ruse—an idea 
which received confirmation by Rachael’s 
delighted exclamation over the rich 
brown earth her fingers began at once to 
handle. . 

“Get me some water and a good-sized 
basin, quick!” was the order. 

“Marie Post’s his step-daughter,” Miss 
Gains said significantly as she handed 
over the basin and prepared to pour 
water into it according to direction. 

“So?” Rachael answered indifferently. 
“A little on the middle of the heap first,” 
she added, puddling with the tapering 
forefinger of her right hand; itching to 
handle the coveted mass without delay. 

“Yes. She’s the best friend I have. Of 
course you don’t know her?” the other 
added, and by the rising tone at the end 
of the assertion making of it a question 
to be answered.° 

“No,” Rachael replied, so concerned 
with the gray earth she was stirring that 
the innuendo escaped her notice. 

“She’s wonderful!” Miss Gains pur- 
sued. “She took special Social Work in 
New York City while she was down there 
doing her music—she’s been in every sort 
of place. She’s engaged to Laurence De 
Forrest. He’s swell.” 

Rachael was so interested that the 
possibilities of subtle speech escaped her 
altogether. She laughed aloud as the girl 
ceased speaking, not having heard a 
word she had said, just busy, and gleeful, 
and occupied. 

“She’s a cute one!” Miss Gains de- 
cided as she left the room, “but I’ll get 
her yet.” 


os passed. Rachael was well 
enough to leave the hospital, but 
Doctor Land, recognizing by that time 
some of the hovering quiet necessary to her 
work, let her stay on, sometimes sending 
a bottle from the drugstore to quiet the 
observations of Miss Gains. He could 
see that the nurse was always observant 
of his presence; and she finally remarked, 
as if quite innocently, that their patient 
had at least made satisfactory progress 
to the point of having no temperature. 
“Damn!” ran in a_ swift crescendo 
through the doctor’s mind. Some quality 
in Rachael, however, tought in his mental 
world against breaking the spell surround- 
ing her labors until the new story was 
finished. Rachael needed the medicine 
immie could bring; both Rachael and 
immie were of importance to him at last. 
n spite of a growing restlessness over 
hospital conditions, the doctor became 
interested in the development of the girl, 
as well as in the little figure she modeled. 
He spent much time in that busy room, 
and with increasing frequency he advised 
(Continued on page 61) 
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The End of the Argument 


Showing that Education Has Its Advantages and— 


ITH tired feet old Hilarious 
clung desperately to the dubi- 
table, interminable, narrow 
trail. For hours he had been 
unremittingly engaged in the torturous 
task of shoving a huge grotesque shadow 
along the desert floor before him, toward 
the far distant hills to the west. Close 
upon his heels followed the Professor. 

Twenty years before the Professor had 
given up his chair in an Eastern university 
and gone forth in search of health. It 
was then he had met Hilarious, and lis- 
tened, all unsuspectingly for the first 
time, to strange tales of stranger places, 
which had never been recorded in his dis- 
carded histories. Straightway the Pro- 
fessor had forgotten all about his health, 
and had trekked off at the restless heels 
of Hilarious in search of virgin gold and 
adventure. 

During that score of years the Professor 
had followed Hilarious to the ends of 
many trails—inquisitive trails, for the 
greater part, which nose into nook and 
cranny of the out-of-the-way places, and 
which skirt precariously the edge of the 
world. 

“I thought you said we would surely 
get to Round Hole before sunrise, Hi- 


larious,” the Professor remarked queru- 
lously. 

“Calculated we would,” Hilarious re- 
plied. 


“You must have miscalculated. Evi- 
dently you don’t know as much about 
this part of the country as you think 
you do. 
“Can’t be far now,” Hilarious assured. 

“T don’t see any signs of a water-hole,” 
complained the other. 

“You know you can’t see Round Hole 
till you get one foot in it a’most. Just 
a pot-hole ’long side the trail, and you 
know it as well as I do; ’cause you been 
there as many times as I have. Anyway, 
what difference does an hour or two make? 
This ain’t no wild-goose chase. We got 
’er made this trip!” 

“What do you mean by, ‘We got her 
made’?”’ questioned the Professor tanta- 
lizingly. “You talk like a Washoe 
squaw.” 

“You know what I mean!” Hilarious 
responded testily. 

“T presume,” the Professor returned, 
“‘you mean to say that we discovered a 
quartz ledge with some good surface indi- 
cations, that we ‘ec some claims on 
it, and that we are now going out to-try 
to sell them for a fortune.” 

“Mean just zactly what I said,” Hi- 
larious persisted; “an’ I say it again: ‘We 
got ’er made.’ Surface indications, hell! 
Don’t you s’pose I know gold when I 
see it stickin’ in rock thicker ’n raisins in 
a cake? I don’t need any windy, old wo- 
man, college perfessor to tell me nothin’ 
about them claims!” 

“T find it difficult to hold converse with 
some men | know without being insulted. 
One should be chary of palaver with a 
person of little education.” 


By Harry Golden 


“Edication has its advantages an’—” 

“Don’t start that again!” shrilly inter- 
rupted the Professor, “or I’ll tell you 
what I’ve wanted to tell you a thousand 
times before—to keep your blundering 
old mouth closed!” 

“I’m goin’ to tell you once more that 
edication has its advantages an’ its dis- 
advantages, an’ then I ain’t never goin’ 
to tell you another thing. From now on 
we ain't on speakin’ terms. We'll get 
a lawyer in Frisco to finish up our busi- 
ness for us.” 

“Heartily agreed,” the Professor con- 
sented. 


| ipesemnpeany was a man not given by 
nature to flights of unreasonable 
temper. But the rage which now burned 
within his shriveled old form was surely 
not wholly unreasonable; it was born of 
provocation, and it gave him as much dis- 
comfort, almost, as did the greag, heartless 
sun overhead. 

For the thousandth time along the next 
half mile Hilarious reassured himself that 
never again would he speak to the Pro- 
fessor. 

The Professor was an old fool—that’s 
what he was, exactly. Couldn’t he see, 
that what with the sand, and the crazy 
sun, and the fire in a man’s throat for 
the want of a drink, that it was almost 
impossible to keep that damnable 
crooked shadow moving; and wasn’t that 
the only important thing now? And 
didn’t he know that his whining insults 
didn’t better conditions any? What did 
education have to do with this business 
any way? It took muscle, and guts, and 
good horse-sense; that’s what it took to 
keep that shadow going! Well, he would 
show the Professor what education had to 
do with it! When they would arrive at 
Round Hole, and the Professor would get 
his old rabbit belly full of water, and 
coffee, and bacon, and hot skillet bread; 
and they would fill their canteens and 
have the cool of the evening, after a good 
rest, to go on to Lone Well in; then the 
Professor would get sorry because of 
those whining insults, and would want to 
make up, as he always did. But he had 
gone too far this time. There would be 
no making up. No, never! 

Hilarious became mystified by a very 
perplexing problem. He knew why the 
shadow was rapidly becoming smaller. 
The scattered clumps of greasewood 
which grew along the trail reached out 
with scraggly arms and tore great chunks 
from it. That was easily enough ac- 
counted for. He couldn’t always keep 
the shadow in the trail, where there was 
no brush. He had been trying hard 
enough, but it couldn’t be done. What 
did bother him, though, was the fact that 
the smaller the shadow grew, the greater 
became the task of propelling it. But he 
would do the best he could to keep it 


moving, and to not lose any more of it, 
nor get it all mussed up. 

Then he came to an abrupt halt, with 
the shadow wavering perilously on the 
very edge of Round Hole, not more than 
a dozen feet away. He must proceed with 
caution now, so as not to shove the 
shadow into the water-hole and get it wet. 
That would never do! 

He craned his lean, leathern neck, the 
better to study such a perplexing situa- 
tion. And then, suddenly, the vagaries of 
shadow-shifting left him. He became 
keenly aware of the genuine life-or-death 

roblem that confronted him. Round 

ole was dry! 

The Professor crawled past old Hila- 
rious on all-fours to see. He saw—with- 
out a murmur. 

The two old prospectors wriggled their 
thin, warped shoulders free of their pack- 
straps and let the packs fall to the ground, 
and then they settled down, wearily, 
silently upon them. 

A small square of cardboard, skewered 
on a mesquite twig close at hand, caught 
the Professor’s eye. In crude charcoal 
tracings, the cardboard flaunted a mes- 
sage. The Professor moved a little closer 
to the strange sign. He began reading the 
thing with little show of interest; then 
suddenly his bent old form stiffened, and 
as if mistrusting the veracity of his sun- 
harrowed eyes, he read the message 
through half-a-dozen times. He then re- 
turned, dejectedly; and with an air of 
utter resignation again slumped down 
upon his pack. 

Hilarious had been watching the Pro- 
fessor’s movements intently and now, 
noting the marked change in the other, 
he almost forgot himself so far as to 
speak concerning it; but he caught him- 
self up in time to avert the humiliation 
such an opening would invite. He moved 
over to scrutinize the notice himself. 
This scrutiny did not cause the same 
change to take place in Hilarious. He 
shrugged his shoulders slightingly, as 
though the notice were of no moment. 
After resting a few minutes longer, he 
picked up his empty canteen, and without 
looking toward the Professor, or speaking 
one word, he again took up the trail, 
facing its western end. 

_ For two hundred yards Hilarious 
marched arrogantly on; then, being no 
longer able to resist the inclination, he 
turned for a backward glance. He saw the 
Professor still huddled near the packs. He 
had not moved. Through a moment of 
indecision, Hilarious stood staring; then 
with stumbling haste, he retraced his steps. 

“Come on,” he commanded upon his 
return. 

The Professor gave no evidence of hav- 
ing heard. He remained gazing tran- 
quilly out upon the desert. 

“You come on here!’ Hilarious again 
demanded, alarm growing in his cracked 
voice. “It’s only seven mile to Lone 

Well; we c’n make it. We got to!” 
(Continued on page 58) 
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On his eighth birthday W. H. Clune opened his own 
Some grocer! Today he owns nine 
Some producer! 


grocery store. 
big moving-picture theaters. 


H. CLUNE was born in Hanni- 

bal, Missouri, Mark Twain’s 

. boyhood town, and had he lived 

a generation earlier, or Samuel 

Clemens a generation later, young Clune 
might well have been the original Huckle- 


berry Finn. His parentage was of the 
humblest, but the fight that he watched 
his father and mother wage with poverty 
served only to spur the lad to sustained 
effort. He determined that he would rise 
above his surroundings and he knew that 
money was the only lever he could use. 
So, when at the age of seven years he was 
on his way to and from the grocery store 
where his mother sent him for supplies, 
the small boy thought out his big prob- 
lem. In the back of his head was a plan 
to further which he lost no opportunity 
to engage the merchant in conversation, 
and it was not long before he had per- 
suaded the grocer that he could bring i 
customers. He was engaged for that pur- 
pose on commission, and so diligent was 
the lad and so closely did he hoard his 
pennies that on his eighth birthday he 
was able to open his own grocery store. 
The joy of that never-to-be-forgotten 
birthday! Even the Clune of today looks 
back upon that opening as a stupendous 
event. He carried on the business for 
nearly two years, never going behind, but 
not doubling the initial investment of $20 
in the whole period. Small wonder that 
the boy who had done a bit of thinking 
during his career as a “merchant” should 
have come to the conclusion that Hanni- 
bal was too small a town for a budding 
capitalist. His tenth birthday found him 
a husky newsboy in the streets of Chicago 
and if his wits required additional sharp- 
ening they got it there. He made his own 
way, kept out of debt, sent what he could 
to his mother, saved what he could for the 
great adventure of which he still dreamed. 
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Interesting 








Not yet had he felt the 
thirst for book knowledge 
nor seen the necessity for 
study. That came later, 
after he had drifted to the 
Mississippi and become 
known as a handy-man 
around the river boats. 
There he remained ‘until 
he was eighteen, learning 
more of the ways of the 
successful man; getting an 
insight to bigger things; 
driven ever by the lash of 
discontent. Next he 
turned his attention to 
the railroad and became 
a brakeman. This is when 
his real education began. 
He forsook the vernacular 
of the river and paid more 
attention to externals. In 
fact he became something 
of a “dude.” The manners 
plus the ability of the 
young man began to at- 
tract attention and he was 
offered and accepted a job 
as conductor on the South- 
ern Pacific railroad. Later, 
Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe travelers came to 
know and look for the en- 
gaging smile and ready 
courtesy of Conductor 
Clune. 

It was during one of his 
trips across the continent 
eleven years ago that 
Clune sat down and sharp- 
ly took stock of himself. 
That hour of self-analysis 
led him to realize the dan- 
ger of settling into a 
groove; it proved to be the 
psychological moment in 
his life. Never one to hesi- 
tate on the threshold of a 
decision, he sent his resig- 
nation to the railroad com- 
pany, looked. about him 
and put his savings into a 
five-cent moving picture 
theater, the sort known in 
California vernacular as a 
“‘itney” theater. How 
that money worked for 
him is a matter of history 
and none who is unac- 
quainted with the fortunes 
made in this field would be- 
lieve the tale if it were told. 

Today Clune owns nine 
moving-picture theaters, 
one of which, Clune’s Au- 
ditorium in Los Angeles, 
shows only multiple-reel 
productions; seats 3000; 
has a pipe organ that cost 
$30,000; a regular orches- 
tra of thirty pieces, and a 
mammoth electric sign 
that cost $20,000 stands 
six stories high on top of 
the nine-story building, 





commanding attention far and near with 
its 6000 lamps and the largest flasher in 
the world, making 150,000 contacts per 
minute. There “The Birth of a Nation” 
had its premiére, running twenty-six rec- 
ord-breaking weeks. The Auditorium is 
also the home of grand opera in Los An- 
geles. It has not as large a screen as 
Clune’s theater in Pasadena, however; 
that is the largest screen in the world, en- 
abling a picture twenty-three by thirty- 
two to be thrown on the screen. 

As the Auditorium shows only multiple- 
reel productions, it came to pass that a 
paucity of subjects was manifested. The 
matter was brought to Clune’s attention. 

“No multiple-reel plays, eh?” said he. 
“Well, then hu just have to make them 
myself.” 

And he did. He purchased the Famous 
Players’ Company’s studio in Hollywood 
and proceeded to put popular books into 
scenario form. “Ramona,” a thirteen- 
teeler, is one of the most noteworthy of 
these productions to date. That play cost 
Clune about $100,000 to produce. So de- 
termined was he to present the picture 
of those days as they really were that he 
induced Alexander Sse: who knows 
California from its early days better 


Once upon a time when business was desperately dull 
Miss Frances Holmes evolved a bright idea. 
Now she is in the Bright Idea business 
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ethaps than anyone else in the state, to 
aay his studio in Santa Barbara and take 
up his abode in Hollywood, painting and 
designing settings and costumes for the 
play. Even the Indians in “Ramona” 
were bona-fide California Indians. In 
the production of “Ramona” Clune 
proved himself not only a shrewd finan- 
cier but a man of artistic taste and the 
National Board of Review gave the play 
the highest rating ever accorded a motion 
picture production. 

Clune’s rise from obscurity has not 
made him hard. He is intensely interested 
in young men and many a youth owes his 
start to a remembrance of that long-ago 
grocery store in Hannibal. He is a firm 
optimist; he believes that there are as 
great opportunities today as there were 
a score-of years ago but that the boy has 
to make up his mind to be somebody, to 
do something worth while and to lose no 
time. CaTHARINE R. HamLin.” 


U 
ISS FRANCES HOLMES of Los 


Angeles, California, started about 
a dozen years ago as a stenographer in the 
office of a small advertising agency in that 
city. Because business was not urgent, 


Miss Holmes was fortunate 
in having the benefit of the 
personal advice and train- 
ing of Mr. Newitt, the 
manager, a pioneer adver- 
tising man of the Coast. 
“He need not have taken 
the trouble to teach me,” 
says Miss Holmes, “‘but he 
was kind, he knew I was 
anxious to learn, and I be- 
lieve what was true of him 
is true of all good business 
men. They will help a 
woman if they see she 
means to stick to her work 
and do well.” iss 
Holmes did well. She 
soon became Mr. Newitt’s 
assistant, her work there 
terminating only with his 
death and the closing of 
the agency. Then she 
went to a large cracker 
and candy company’s ad- 
vertising department. 

In 1908, business was so 
dull that merchants, 
bankers, manufacturers 
and capitalists were all 

cudgeling their brains over 











Gilbert Finnigan, a sixteen-year-old boy in Washington, 
has risen to agricultural fame on a potato patch— 
871 record-breaking bushels to the acre 


plans for putting dynam- 
ics into trade. Papershad 
been written, editorials 
printed in reams, speeches 
made, meetings held. But 
with all their cudgeling no- 
body had hit upon a real 
Idea. Frances Times, up 
in her little office at the 
candy factory, began cudg- 
eling, too, and one day she 
was confronted with a 
Thought. Locking herself 
up in her office with it for 
an hour, ‘she came out 
with a Plan. It had to be 
put in a way that business 
men could see direct re- 
sults and see them quickly. 
“Will the money come in 
and will I get it?” is what 
the business man wants to 
know. She had to show 
that it would and he 
would. She took the Plan 
to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The officials there 
took it to the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. In both cases 
there was no argument. 
The Plan was adopted 
without a single change 
and executed as per sched- 
ule. The result was “Pros- 
perity Week,” a big and 
original exposition of local 

roducts that waked up 
= Angeles and vitalized 
business as nothing else 
had been able to do. It 
was a success. Miss 
Holmes, as its originator, 
was presented with a 








Waldine Tauch was a little barefooted girl in the wilds 
of Texas when she modeled dolls from sand. 
She now models granite fountains 


medal, specially struck, and galleys of 
type hailed her achievement throughout 
southern California. 

But the cracker company, with 800 
employees and acres of plant, did not 
offer a big enough field for Miss Holmes’ 
ambitions, so she decided to strike out 
for herself. | Today, Frances Holmes is at 
the head of three well-equipped offices, 
is recognized as a national advertiser by 
all national magazines and by the News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, the first 
woman in the country to enjoy that 
privilege and the only one with a credit 
rating by all newspapers. Last year she 
placed hovel of dollars’ worth of ad- 
vertising business for Pacific Coast firms 
with eastern magazines, and on a visit 
to New York was entertained by one of 
the great publishing houses of the country. 

Miss tat specializes in food prod- 
ucts, though not limited to that field. 
Her work consists in finding new and 
fetching names for good things to eat, 
designing the packages and writing clever 
advertisements for them, preparing fold- 
ers and booklets and planning advertising 
campaigns, both local and national, for 
her clients. She has helped to educate 
her brothers and sisters and has taken one 
brother into business with her. She is a 
keen mountaineer and takes her vacations 
in the Sierras where, she says, she has got 
many a big advertising idea. Her success 
she believes to be due to three principles: 
Know what you want. Put your heart 
into getting it. Stick to it when you get 
hold. KATHRYNE WILSON. 
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N Snohomish county, Washington, 
lives a sixteen-year-old boy, Gilbert 
Finnigan, who, according to the latest 
report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, holds the record of 
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You must be at least 80 to join this club. Left to right (upper): Mrs. Marian Clark, 
84 years; Mrs. Anna Croft, 80; Mrs. Martha Brownell, 80; (lower) Mrs. 
Abbie Darling, 85; Mrs. Mirara Smith, 81; Mrs. Jennie Sanborn, 82 


producing the largest yield of potatoes to 
the acre among all the boys in the United 
States. Gilbert produced an average of 
871 bushels to the acre. His nearest com- 
petitors among the thousands of boys 
and young men in the potato clubs in all 
parts of the country were William Ber- 
toch of Sugar Station, Utah, and Charles 
Lambertson of Hudson, Wyoming, each 
of whom produced an average yield of 
640 bushels. 

Gilbert is a modest youth, his head not 

“turned” by the title of champion juve- 
nile potato raiser. He has been raising 
spuds for three years on his father’s farm 
and had no idea of trying for a record 
crop when he planted his patch. He says 
he started to raise potatoes to get a anes 
in agriculture at the Snohomish high 
school in which he is a sophomore; that he 
owed his success to careful selection of 
seed, hills and preparation of the ground 
before planting, and cultivation and 
spraying afterward. His record was 
made with Gold Coin potatoes on river 
alluvial silt soil. 

Other Washington boys made excellent 
showings, pr to the report. Ed- 
ward Strakey of Prosser won the state 
championship in the corn club contest, 
and made the third best showing in the 
United States in corn raising, surprising 
many sons of the corn belt. Edward pro- 
duced a patch of corn that went 97 bushels 
to the acre. It cost $21 an acre to grow 
and harvest it, leaving a profit of $135 
per acre. Washington is fast becoming 
recognized as one of the best farming 
and dairy states in the Union, and the 
achievements of the Washington boys 
oe. well for the coming generation of 

ashington farmers. 

Frank SumMERS Evans. 


Cy in the “prairie sticks” of a far 
west Texas county, a wisp of a 
school-girl, brown and freckled, played 
with dolls which she molded out of the 
sands the lizards raced over and which 
the winds blew in great waves as it howled 
around the lone farm-house, built high 
on skeleton-frame foundation. The tim- 
ber rounds served to dry her effigies, and 
it was this row of red clay figures that 
attracted itinerant club women driving 
through. They recognized talent and 
invited the small barefoot to enter 
some of her “work” in the county fair. 
Straightway she did her own planning. 
The model should be her mother with 
ample apron on, in the pose she was fa- 
miliar with, making butter with the 
dasher churn. And she would mold in 
butter. To do it she had to scheme a 
fountain of spring water dripping over 
the tines of a fork to offset ninety degrees 
of summer heat. But her “Butter Lady” 
won out. Consequently, the club women 
tossed up lectures and the abstract and 
made Waldine Tauch their year’s in- 
vestment. After correspondence which 
brought refusals from nearly all the great 
sculptors, one Pompeo Coppini of Naples, 
then engrossed in his equestrian monu- 
ment of General Morgan, a civic pride 
of the city of Lexington, Ky., accepted 
their protégée, probationally. The club 
women filled a cigar box with clay dolls 
and hurried it by | post to the sculptor. 
At the end of a year of instruction 
Signor Coppini and hs signora, having 
no children, decided to make the girl one 
of their family in their home in San An- 
tonio. In the atelier of their carved-rock 
villa she worked in the presence of awe- 
inspiring sculpture. She now has her own 
studio. Among her popular pieces are 





the Boy Scout and The Toreador, but her 
ambition lies in portrait busts. Her best 
recognition came when her design for a 
fountain was accepted as San Antonio’s 
permanent decorative piece of sculpture 
—a life-size Indian in granite, both hands 
extended, the palms cupping ape 2d 
fountains for the thirsty, ae base of the 
statue flanked by stone benches. A big 
job! And Miss Touch j is still a “wisp,” 
rown and a bit freckled. 

Eupocuia BELL. 
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VERYBODY liked them, but some- 

how no one had thought of asking 
them to join any of the fifteen women’s 
clubs in Greeley. Were they down- 
hearted? No, indeed, but they imme- 
diately got busy and now these happy 
old ladies, each eighty years old or more, 
have a club of their own which holds 
regular meetings and has papers and dis- 
cussions like other well regulated women’s 
clubs in Colorado. 

When it came to naming their club, the 
old ladies were puzzled. One suggested 
“Grandmothers’ Club,” another liked 
“Pollyanna,” but because the initial 
meeting fell on the birthday of one of the 
members it became “The Birthday Club,” 
with the understanding that the birthdays 
of all should be celebrated with special 
meetings. 

To qualify for membership in the Birth- 
day Club one must be eighty or over and 
must write a sketch of her life and read it 
before theclub. There isonly one rule—all 
must join in the singing which is a feature 
of all meetings. Mrs. Abbie Darling is 
the club’s musician and she brings her 
melodeon under her arm to the meeting. 
The bellows of this grandfather of melo- 
deons is pumped with the elbows of the 
performer, whose fingers must find the 
keys at the same time. Mrs. Darling has 
no trouble in locating the notes of Ben 
Bolt, Annie Laurie, and The Last Rose 
of Summer, voted the favorite songs of 
the club. 

After the papers are read and topics of 
the day discussed the Birthday Club 
always has something nice to eat, for the 
old ladies say, ““Nothing promotes good- 
fellowship more than a cup of tea, and 
goodness knows we need to get better 
acquainted these days!” The members 
of this unusual organization have expe- 
rienced western pioneer life in all its 
phases. Mrs. Brownell, the club’s poet, 
lived in a tent until her house—the very 
first one built. in Greeley—could be 
erected in 1870. Mrs. Darling has lived 
continuously for forty-seven years in the 
Darling homestead and Mrs. Jennie San- 
born was one of the founders of Greeley. 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Croft and Mrs. Clark 
are also identified with the early history 
of the same city. Is it any wonder that 
the minds of the club sometimes wander 
from “feminism,” “vocational training” 
and “evolution of art” to Indian scares, 
grasshopper plagues and buffalo hunts 
on the plains of the Great American 
Desert in which they and their families 
participated nearly haif a century ago? 

Grace Norcross ALLEN. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 











Sunlight and cheerfulness were the objects desired in designing this house. 


in the dining-room 


Casements occupy one wall 


A House of Many Windows 


HIS comfortable little house, built 
at Coronado, California, was de- 
signed for light, sunshine and 
cheerful living. All the windows, 
and they are numerous, are unusually 
large, and all the rooms excepting the 
dining-room have two exposures. 

A glance at the plan shows that it is 
decidedly out of the ordinary. The front 
door opens from the porch into a large 
living-room in the center of the house and 
there is a group of French windows across 
the entire end wall, through which we look 
out on the court at the rear. A pleas- 


“cabin” ceiling, which makes a_ very 
distinctive feature. 

The bedrooms, which are on the oppo- 
site side of the living-room, are well 
arranged, both being of a convenient size. 
The room at the rear is almost a sleeping- 

orch, having windows on three sides. 
Mans persons prefer this modification of 
the sleeping-out idea. 

White enamel is the wood finish in the 
bedrooms and the walls are papered with 
dainty light-colored French papers. The 
closets are large and each has a window. 





ing addition to this house would be to y 
put a small fountain in this court and | 
enclose the court with glass, which 
could be done at comparatively little 
expense, considering the added charm 
to be gained thereby. 

The dining-room, den and solarium 
open off the living-room, being sepa- 
rated only by buttressed openings, so 
that the whole effect of the interior is 
one of spaciousness as well as bright- 
ness. A light brown tone was chosen 
for the woodwork of these rooms and 
the wall-papers are tan. The fireplace 
is red brick with a well designed and 
handsome mantel. In the dining- 
room a group of casement windows 
occupies the entire length of one side, 
the walls are wainscoted to the level 
of the door height, and the buffet is 
unusually attractive in design. This 
room, also the living-room, has heavily 
beamed ceilings, the former having a 




















A plan that is out of the ordinary 


The bathroom, also finished in white 
enamel, is larger than one expects to find 
in a house of this size. It has a built-in 
seat, linen press and medicine case, with 
a plate glass mirror on the door. 

As can be seen by the illustration, the 
exterior is particularly attractive. Red- 
wood shakes are stained dark brown, the 
finished woodwork painted white, and the 
rough woodwork stained to match the 
shakes. The flat-pitched widespreading 
roof is of composition, dark gray in color. 
The details of the porch beams and the 

heavy rafter ends are interesting and 

give a decided touch of character to 
the exterior. 

Simplicity and convenience are 
happily combined with good taste in 
the design of this house. The dark 
brown woodwork, while subdued in 
color, is brightened by the white of the 
windows, as well as by the brilliant 
coloring of the flowers and vines, and 
on the whole it is a delightful example 
of the unpretentious type of home. 

Although the roofing expense is 
doubled in a house that “spreads” it- 
self over the ground, the saving of 
strength and time for the housekeeper 
should be considered as a practical off- 
set when there is no maid-of-all-work 
to take the countless steps necessary 
in each day’s regime of cooking and 
cleaning. And there is a cozy appeal 
in the stairless house that wins the ma- 
jority of home-lovers of modest means. 

GERTRUDE APrLEToN Luckey. 
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Making the Best of 
Things 
YOUNG business man traveled 


West to California from Vermont, 
and finding San Francisco too 
small for a spirit that craved the 
open sweep of the country, he invested in 
a ranch in Fresno county and there he 
brought his bride, a school-teacher. These 
pictures show how she adapted herself to 


r 


Contentment in a tank-house 


the new life. She has become an expert 
with the gun and is as happy in her home, 
“Tank House,” with its extension dining- 
room and sleeping porch above, both of 
which are open to the four winds of 


heaven, as the queen is in her palace— 
penne happier. Occasionally she and 
er husband take a trip to the mountains 


Ready for a mountain hunting trip 


with Grant’s Park as their objective 
point, and there the former school-ma’am 
proves her ingenuity in devising comforts 
when they find themselves snowbound or 
otherwise overtaken by adverse weather. 
She believes that even a humble home in 


the West is the best in the world. M.T. 
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A Side-Line for the 
Home - Maker 


AN a woman afford a side-line 
when her chief business in life is 
home-making? Just what does 
it involve? She draws from her 
capital of time and energy if she indulges 
in a side-line and perhaps she spends some 


The Home in the West 


of her husband’s money, too. What 
should she receive as a return? 

The chief advantage for her is change, 
diversion. She is invested with a new in- 
terest and zest which react to advantage 
in the management of her home. Her 
broader outlook beyond the limits of her 
four walls keeps her in touch with life. 
She gains a dksrcat point of view. Un- 
consciously her position in the home as- 
sumes new dignity, an added importance. 
She applies her theories freshly formu- 
lated. Successful results demonstrate 
that her side-line does pay. 

But change and diversion are not the 
only compensations. Breadth of charac- 
ter and mind, the sense of achievement, 
added culture and independence are 
among the returns. If her capital brought 
nothing else there is still a clear profit, al- 
though there may have been an outlay of 
money with no actual money coming 
back. The chances are, however, that 
measured by dollars, the venture will be 
more or less of a success, since the woman 
with enough initiative to attempt a side- 
line chooses something for de she has 
taste or real ability. To be successful 
from every angle it should pay more in 
money than the cost of its maintenance. 

What particular form this secondary 
activity shall take rests entirely with the 
indevalesliey and preference of the 
woman. A housewife not in dire need, 
however, has no right to accept a position 
which will rob her struggling sister of 
daily bread. This does not apply to com- 
petitive work, where ability and accuracy 
are the standards. The selection should 
be that which will bring the most satis- 
faction and yet remain supplementary to 
the great business of home-making. In 
no sense should it become a rival. 


There are many occupations which 
come under this head, probably the most 
important being writing and _ music. 
There are many others: photography, 
book-reviewing, tutoring, domestic 
science, nursing, public reading. One 
that is most frequently overlooked should 
be raised to the level of artistic work— 
dressmaking. A woman with artistic 
skill in this line wished after her marriage 
“to keep in practice,” as she said, but 
without giving up more than a few hours 
each day. She decided to make just two 
gowns a month. Without being rushed 
she soon could count’ on an income of 
thirty dollars monthly, for to her work 
she gave careful thought. She had en- 
gagements weeks in advance; she was 
in no way a usurper of a poorer woman’s 
wages, since there are never enough sew- 
ing women to meet the demand, and she 
spurred others to greater efficiency 
through the high standard she set. In an 
emergency she could have opened a shop 
with profit. 

Business men have discovered that the 
key to success lies in specializing. This 
might well be applied to feminine side- 
lines. One woman made a fortune from 
marketing a special kind of salad dressing. 
The secret was that it filled a special 
need and that she could make it perfectly. 
If a woman has a certain bent, to say 
nothing of a talent, by cultivating it 
judiciously she can brighten: her life, 
lessen her cares and increase her efficiency 
and self-respect without diminishing her 
importance as a home-maker. . There is 
one warning as important for women to 
heed as “Safety First.” Don’t let the 
chief business, home-making, drop to 
second place. 

FLoRENCE MartIN EAstTLanp. 
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Alaskan Nights 


By Florance Barrett Willoughby 


O little Northern camp, remote; secure 

From strife of hurrying, money-grasping men! 
I long for just the peace I knew with you; 
The vague, wild sense of romance in each day; 


The thrill of buoyant youth to come! 


I want your summers, when there is no night-- 
Just hours of twilight softening all the hills, 


And far away, beyond the valley dim, 


A glimpse of glacier blue above the haze; ; 
And snow-capped peaks, rose-tinged with midnight sun! 


I long to sense your twilit quietude: 


The rustle of the little birds that chirp 


With sleepy sweetness in the cool dark wood; 


The lisp of placid waves upon the sand; 
The lone, faint cry of ey ws on the reef! 


I long to feel the solitude of snows; 


The crispness and the sting of winter nights 
Fae land lies hushed beneath the stars 
In depths of whiteness set with frosted lights; 
And every little crystal holds the glow 
Of copper, rose and gold from weird pale flames 
Nestann sky. 


When al 


That trembling, pulsing, sweep the 


But more than all I long to see again, 
Far down the lonesome, hard-packed winter trail, 
My little cabin light beyond the trees; 
The light that spells a welcome—peace—content! 








The little twinkling, warm red light of home! 
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The Cool-Off Three, 
Wind, Wave and B.V.D. 


ions has created two unfailing 
agents of coolness to offset sum- 

mer heat—Wind and Wave. The 
ingenuity of man has evolved the third 
—B.V.D. Put it on, and you’re more 
comfortable and competent foranything 
on the day’s slate, from work to frolic. 


In our own modernly equipped Cotton Mills at 
Lexington, N.C., the fabric from which these Loose 
Fitting B. V. D. Undergarments are made, is pro- 
duced in a scientific manner from selected cotton to 
insure durability in wash and wear. 
In our own B. V. D. Factories the garments are skilfully cut, 
strongly stitched, accurately finished—to fit and to be cool and 
comfortable all day long. 


If it hasn't this Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE |; 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Toads Mart Reqitiored U8 Ae Basras Oise ond Prevign Coe 


It isn't B.D. Underwear 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirtsand Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. the Garment. B. V.D Closed 
Crotch Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A.) $1.00 the Suit 


(1). COMPANY.NY 
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The Truth 
About Corns 


You have read much fiction 
Were that not 
so there would be no corns. 
All people would use Blue-jay. 


Here is the truth, as stated 
by a chemist who spent 25 
years on this corn problem. 
And as proved already on al- 


about corns. 


most a billion corns. 


“This invention—Blue-jay — 
makes corn troubles needless. 
It stops the pain instantly, and 
stops it forever. In 48 hours the 
whole corn disa; » save in 
Tare cases W! take a little 

longer.” 


That is the truth, and mil- 
lions of people know it. Every 
month it is being proved on 


nearly two million corns. 


So long as you doubt it you'll 
suffer. The day that you prove 
it will see your last corn-ache. 


It costs so little—is so easy 
and quick and painless—that 
you owe yourself this proof. 


Try Blue-jay tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue -Jay 


Sold by All Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
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The Little Boy of Panther Mountain 


(Continued from page 21) 


streams went west, that moss grew on the 
northern sides of their great trees, that 
their ridges commanded the slopes where 
the shadows turned from the sun. 

He learned why the bucks go high in 
certain seasons to sun their velvet-covered 
horns on the rocks, where the rattlers were 
likely to lie in wait among the stones and 
how to catch the trout that darted like 
little shadows in the clear swift streams. 
All this was summer’s talk, but Snamishta 
had much to tell him and must tell it all. 
He learned to make simple traps, but this 
he could not bear and they had to give it 
up. Boy could not witness slow agony 
and fear; he turned loose the first little 
wild pelt-bearer that they caught and 
apologized quaintly to Snamishta. 

“The gun,” he said, “is bad enough— 
but it is quick. They don’t hardly know 
what’s happened—they can’t look at me 
an’ say with their eyes ‘You killed me’.” 

After a while the snows came deep 
about their cabin and they could not go. 
Then Snamishta made snow-shoes for the 
boy and brought his own from the sorry 
dugout in the river’s curve below and they 
conquered a brand-new world. The thin 
body of the child strengthened. Little 
wisps of muscle came up along his pipe- 
stem arms, of which he was vastly proud. 

The cold was intense. They had good 
fires, for the man had provided much 
wood, and their provisions held. Only 
one thing ee their content. The 
cough that troubled the father became 
worse with the cold and the solitude, it 
seemed, and he was forced to stay strictly 
indoors. 

About this time, when the aged Indian 
was coming up the great mountain twice a 
week, he invited him to come and live 
with them in the cabin, but Snamishta 
shook his head with a certain dignity. He 
would not leave his dugout and his river’s 
curve and the graves of his people on the 
slope above. 


O the winter passed, an unspeakable 

force from the stellar spaces that played 
with the earth and vanished. Before it 
was done, however, the man had noted a 
great change in the copper-colored friend 
who had come so silently into their lives. 
The eagle eyes had dimmed a bit, the 
spare shoulders had lost a little of their 
spring-like straightness and the raven 
hair at the temples, coarse and oily, had 
frosted over as if the winter’s snows had 
caught and held. 

And then the spring came. 

Can one describe spring in the moun- 
tains? 

It is as illusive as the wisps of fog that 
drift along their slopes, as the steam rising 
from the damp earth, as the shafts of light 
when the sun shines behind the pine trees 
and there is vapor in the air! 

But it was spring. 

The snow melted. The river roared in 
a brown flood. The whole world dripped. 
The slopes turned green with moss and 
ferns. The trees had never lost their 
verdant state, those prideful conifers that 
bear their Maker’s promise of eternal life 
in sun and storm. 

The boy was like a young god in the 
wilderness. He had learned much lore 






and it was safely stored in his small head 
against Life and its exigencies. He could 
go alone a day’s journey among the path- 
less hills and return by a bee-line. He 
could pick a hawk from the tip of the tal- 
lest pine tree with the true rifle and he 
knew bear-sign and panther track and the 
countless trails of the little wood and 
river folk. He dreamed great dreams of 
bridges when the river rose in a turbulent 
torrent. He knew it was rising when it 
was higher in the center than at the edges 
with the driftwood hugging the banks, 
that it was falling when that same drift- 
wood circled out to the sunken middle. 
So he saw abutments’ stretching back to 
the sharp slants, graceful spans cleaving 
the spaces above the flood. 

But with the spring the light of hope 
went out of the thin man’s expectant 
eyes. The ultimate end was suddenly 
made clear to him—and it was not the 
long adventuring among the southern 
missions, the prospecting trips in the 
desert. 

“‘Snamishta,” he said with a cough one 
day out of Boy’s hearing, “my fight is 
done.” . 

“So, brother,” said the old Indian, nod- 
ding his eagle’s head. 

The man’s transparent hands gripped 
hard to the side of the bench on which he 
sat by the cabin’s door. 

“Tt doesn’t matter—for me. It’s been 
a long fight and I’m tired. But—but, oh, 
my God! The boy!” 

Snamishta looked at him and the an- 
cient fires lighted themselves in his once 
wild eyes. His free form straightened 
itself. 

“My brother,” he said with a ring in 
his deep voice, ‘‘does not the young eagle, 

ushed from the nest, take wing and fly 
Gecmus it is the king of the air? The 
young pine tree, sown in the dust of a 
crevasse, splits the rock and towers into 
the heavens because it is strong. 

“The child is made of man-stuff. His 
eyes are the traveling winds. He will go 
far in the earth. Let be.” 

But the man turned his tragic eyes to 
where the little lad, so lone in the world 
but for him and one good man far up in 
the edge of the Oregon couatry, was com- 
ing up from the tiny stream with a willow 
wand strung full of speckled trout. 
















































T was in that week that Snamishta said 

to the boy one night beside the indoor 
fire, for the man shivered without these 
nights and they could no longer have 2 
campfire, ‘““The Ghost Horse stamped on 
the ledge last night. Tomorrow we will 
watch.” 

So on the morrow when the cold sprin 
moon rose over the eastern slopes the old 
Indian and the little boy lay low in a 
thicket and waited for a phantom horse 
to come and blow above the stream. 

And come it did, a great white animal 
with hollow eyes, a ragged, wispy 
creature, whose ribs stood out of its 
roughened hide, whose gaunt hips 
pointed like signals and whose unkempt 
mane was thin along its neck. 

A ghostly thing it was in all surety, and 
it bore on its back the rotting portions of 
an ancient saddle, its stirrups swinging 
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‘When it comes to recreation every man is a grown-up boy 
—and trapshooting comes nearer to satisfying that boyish long- 
ing to “‘pot” something than any other sport a man can take up. 















had nothing on this 


There is undoubtedly a club in your own neighborhood where you 
can start right in. But if the trapshooters of your neighborhood 
haven't organized yet, write to us and we will help get the club start- 
ed. While you are making arrang its for a per t club you 











1 — repo of — at a stationary target, the trapshooter can use a hand-trap to practice up with—inexpensive, but good sport. 
ght is shoots at flying clay discs or “pigeons” slung out into the air F - 
from an automatic catapult called a “trap.” Starting the sport right—the gun to use 
in, nod- In its skimming flight the disc resembles the soaring of To start trapshooting right it is most important to get the right 
pigeons—hence the name “clay pigeons” or “clay birds.” ppp Ppa alg phn eh ne 
onge The trapshooter shoots at the “bird” as soon as he sees it have too much of its weight in the breech or in the stock. 
hich he rise. With the report of his gun he sees it either shatter or go é 
soaring on to find a resting place among other “lost birds” in The choice of those who know 
’s been ery I ot ny ey oe 
: - eos : . : . eauty oF i 1 Ss, a a orrectn of its s . e L 
sae. oh f There is keen anticipation in following the clay pigeons chester shotgun has been classed by critical experts’*The Perfect Gun.” 
9 ON, with eye and gun, and tremendous satisfaction in smashing Itis the choice of trapshooters the country over. Its action is smooth 
them into a thousand bits. and sure and its ejection positive. 
the an- The Winchester shotgun is made in both the hammer and ham- 
is once A treat for tired nerves et nee caak Uh ix tage tae A coe dee 
ard 12 gauge and also in the lighter 20 gauge—more popular wi 
rhtened T ‘ : << : patient 9 new shooters because of its lightness and very slight 
; rapshooting is more than a sport—it is a treat fortired ~ gecoij. The ammunition for the 20 gauge gun costs less. 

“ . nerves. P The No. 97 model, 12 and 16 gauge, is made for those who prefer a 
ring in After a sunshiny afternoon at the traps you come away feel- pump gun with a hammer. It is the same as the No. 12, but with a 
y eagle, ing all limbered up. Your mind is pleasantly relaxed. Your  »#™mer action. 
soe ty — are set dle pat a trace of crisp burnt powder still What the name “Winchester” means 
° he ingers in your nostrils. i 4 Sealan 
: 5 = = 4 The Winchester Comp is the greatest organization of its kind 
st of a You attack y our daily work with fresh vigor. It’s the ideal inthe world. It makesa gun that cannot be duplicated by any other 
ae: sport for the business man. manufacturer. 
oe mato = bay spegeomag barrel be een one oe - oot Soe 

Ea “6 ”? a straight line, or one one-thousandth of an inch in diameter. in- 
t. His sy to get onto chester craftsmanship is based on fine watchmakers’ standards. 
ey At the traps you always find an ‘‘old hand” glad to stand Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Winchester” is fired over 
will go : * . sd . 50 times with excess loads for strength, smooth action, and accuracy, 
sd and eoneh sp while you shoot your first oring. You will All Winchester barrels are finished by the Bennett Process, which 
ed soon “get onto the flying targets. In trapshooting you don’t gives the barrel a finish that lasts a lifetime; hard to scratch and 
eyes aim as you do in shooting at a fixed target. You just keep your __resistsrust. All the color and gloss is in the metal itself—there is no 
2 world eye on that little flying “bird” and your gun instinctively fol- ag —— used. aa - fe Winchest 
i i s care in manufacturing explains why more Winchesters are 
cy. cla ag hcghea ge da »» used by expert shooters than all other small arms combined. 
as com- Once you fit a gunstock to your shoulder and ‘get onto For more detailed description of these guns ask your dealer for 
willow the flying target, you are a confirmed trapshooter. The fascina- the new 1917 Winchester catalog, or send direct to us for it. 
tion of the sport has “‘got’”? you. You will be surprised, too, We have prepared an interesting, illustrated booklet on the Sport 
; at the amount of fun you can get for the money. of Trapshooting. Your dealer can supply you with one, or we will 
ss P 1 3 ¥ ® * send you a copy free upon request. Find out about trapshooting at 
\ta said eople are daily coming to realize the genuine recreation that trap- once. Go out to the club next Saturday and get started. 

: shooting offers. Every day new trapshooting clubs are springing up 
- indoor all over the country. WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept.17, New Haven,Conn. 
t these 



























have 2 
Model No, 97—Solid trame or take-down, repeating 
iped on shotgun. Solid frame made in i2 gauge only. Take- 
“ll down models made in 12 gauge, weight about7% lbs; 
we wl in lO gauge, weight about 7% lbs, The favoritewtth 





shooters who preter a pumt gun with a hammer. 







| spring 
the old 






Model No, 12—Take-down, 
hammerie.s, repeating shot- 
gun. Made in 12 gauge, weight about 









w in a 7% los; in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs; 
n horse tn 20 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.—more popular with 
women and new shooters, because of its lightness 






and slight recoil. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Arms and Ammanition 
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HE MADE 
the WORLD 
BLUSH for 
SHAME! 


Brann, The Iconoclast 


RANN was an iconoclast—an image breaker. 
He tore down the conventions of lile—stripped 
off the cloak of hypocrisy and laid bare the blind- 
ing nakedness of TRUTH! Nothing could stop 
the fury 5 his attack. When he wrote or spoke, the 
artificial barriers of society tottered, the sham draperies 
of Virtue fell, and the false pretenses of love and mar- 
riage stood exposed in their shame. Sins of the World— 
Mysteries of Heaven and Hell—he dared to assail all 
with unflinching independence. They tried to’stop him 
—the press, society, political and financial powers reached 
out to pull him down. He was stopped nally. The bullet 


of an enemy found 
Elbert Hubbard Said: 


its mark and to the 
supreme power = 

“He saw through the. hollow es mrielded 

mockeries of society and re- the life that no 

ligion. He was an Iconoclast mortal man could 

—an Image-Breaker. He un- control. 

loosed his tongue and pen in And his weapon 

denunciation of all and every- was-WORDS. 

thing that appeared to stand Under his magic 

between the sunlight and his they burned like 

ideals. He took the English 

language by the tail and 

snapped its head off for his 


acid, seared like 
flames and cut like 
own delectation and the joy 
of the onlooker.”’ 





awhip. He attack- 
ed every fraud and 
fake in Christen- 
dom. With utter 
frankness he wrote down things as he saw them. 


Brann, The Iconoclast 


Whatever your creed, your politics, your station in life, you MUST 
know Brann. Read what he has written. Feel the spell of his 
wonderful mind—learn his wizardry of words—study his mastery 
of language. You may he shocked—startled—but as you read you 
will be made to THINK—your mind will come out of its lethargy 
and you will learn to express YOUR thoughts in speech and 
writing. 

The most remarkable of Brann‘s writings have been collected and 
published in two volumes by his friends A limited edition of 
these is now offered to the public at a very special price. But you 
need send no money in advance. Merely mail the coupon below 
and the two volumes, each containing 464 pages, will he mailed 
prepaid, for free examination If you decide to keep them, send 
only $3.50, the small sum asked—otherwise return th» books in 
five days. A De Luxe set, bound in Half Morocco, is priced at $7.50. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Over 50,000 people already own these books—don't you at least 
want to see them and read a few chapters of Brann’s writings? 
Mail the coupon now as the present price must be increased when 
the volumes now on hand are gone. Send no money—just the 


coupon. Address 
HERZ BROS., Publishers, Dept. 137, WACO, TEXAS 
Herz Bros., Dept.137, Waco, Texas. 


GENTLEMEN: Send me the two volumes of Brann, prepaid. 
I will either return the books in 5 days after I receive them or 
will send you 











Name 
Address 
City State 


NOTE:—The above refers to cloth hound edition. 
Half Morocco binding, change $3 50 to $7.50. 











If you prefer 








LORD MFG.CO. 116 W.407 ST.NY. 











SUMMER 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock is offered at special prices for the summer 
ony. You can save as much as $75 by buying sow, and 
have your choice of all leading models. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
are machines that have heen stripped down to the frame and 
built up again, with new and refinished parts, by skilled 
workmen in our own factories. They are trade-marked,and 
guaranteed for one year. Back of this guarantee is an 
organization as big, as strong, and as responsible as any 
company making new machines. Write for Catalog and 
Summer Price List. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
339 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego -, 
506 Market St.,San Francisco Cr 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
ne uF | | 


SEND FOR A CATALOG ——— 














idly, its pommel raw of leather, its skirts | 
warped with sun and rain, its cinches set | 
and hardened through many months of | 
wear. Behind it lay two phantom saddle- | 


bags, their bulging covers tied with 
strings of black rawhide. 


“See!” whispered Snamishta in the | 


‘the sign of the Long Ride! 


| ied 


shadows, ‘ 
The Great Sleep hovers in the hills! 

But Boy came creeping home to the 
cabin and his sparkling eyes were deep 
with visions. 

“Father,” he said confidently, “it is no 
ghost horse. That I know. Someone 
has owned it and something went with 
him. Maybe Snamishta’s people shot 
him from the saddle. It is not a ‘wild 
horse, either. It looked toward the 
cabin and once it whinnied, low, like old 
Pete does when he sees oats. I’m going 
to watch him.” 


| F peca that time forth the boy had a 
new purpose. He was out from dawn 
to dark and the man missed him sorely. He 
lay all day in the thicket but the Ghost 
Horse came no more to that particular 
place. Then once he came full upon it on 
a sunny slope and the great ragged 
creature pealed a ringing cry across the 
shadow sprinkled slant and tossed its 
head as if it saw some long-forgotten 
thing. The boy whistled and went shyly 
forward, but too long had the Ghost 
Horse lived alone. It broke and fled, 
blundering, away down the pine clad 
mountain. 

“It’s lonesome, Father,” the child said 
at the cabin; “for two cents it would come 
to me. It called to me and its nose went 
in an’ out, fast. Give me some salt. You 
know how old Pete likes salt?” 

The man gave a lump of the precious 
stuff into the small palm, calloused with 
the increasing labor which the father’s 
failing strength made imperative, and 
sighed as he did so. 

What danger might not await the boy? 

But he, too, like Snamishta, saw the 
look of the “traveling winds” in the deep 
blue eyes and trusted Life with his price- 
less treasure. 

So the child went forth armed with his 
lure. 

Twice in the next ten days he saw the 
horse, and once he came close to it across 
a little glade, whistling his little, shrill 
child’s call. 

He left the lump of salt on the top of a 
stone and returning two days later found 
it gone, the very rock scarred by gouging 
teeth. 

This was no ghost horse in very truth 
but a living, lonely thing, forced into 
wildness by some tragedy of the wilder- 
ness. How nearly right the boy was in 
his first sharp analysis none might know, 
but far up in a hidden gorge there lay the 
rags of a skeleton which might have told 
the tale. 

The saddle on the horse was two years 
old, the knots on the bulging bags had 
never come untied. They had been fas- 
tened there with minute care. 

Snamishta, coming to the cabin less 
regularly now, missed the lad and made 
inquiry about him. 

“He profits by your teachings, my 
brother,” said the lonely man on his 
bench by the door, falling into the 
quaintly courteous speech of the other; 
“he hunts now and keeps the pot yonder 
full of broth for me.’ 





(FESS 


A Cool Drink 
With 
A Reason 


Something more than 
mere icing is required 
in a cool drink, to bring 
the comfort wished for 
on a hot day. 


The “body” of the 
beverage must be of 
character to lend eff- 
ciency to the tempera- 


ture of the drink. 


What then, more 
wholesome, pure and 
cooling than a true 


food-drink made of 


grains— 


ICED 
POSTUM 


It is convenient, too, 
especially if you have 
Postum on hand for the 
regular morning hot 
cup. 


To make Iced Post- 
um, prepare Postum in 
the usual way, let cool, 
serve with cracked ice, 
sugar, and lemon—or, 
if you prefer, sugar 
and cream. 


Iced Postum 
Is a Revelation 
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But neither the man nor the little lad 
ave hint by word or look that the Ghost 
eas which bore to the Indian his mes- 
sage of the Long Ride was not a phantom 
thing, but flesh and blood. A fine and 
modest tact was about this poor pair like 
a garment of gentility. 


ND so the spring advanced. Beauti- 

ful flowers came up in the sheltered 
glades, tall, dangling scarlet bleeding 
hearts whose fires glowed in the tender 
green shadows like flames of love, delicate 
gray cat’s-ears, and wood anemones. The 
boy brought them home to the cabin in de- 
light, setting them to bloom their little 
hour in the tin can which had held evapo- 
rated milk. 

“They only live in the mountains, 
Father,” he said, his blue-black eyes like 
stars, “where I’ll build my roads some 
day.” 

But the man’s mouth quivered and he 
turned his glance away, plucking at his 
threadbare knees with his pale hands. 

Build roads! 

Who would see that Boy had the edu- 
cation without which there would be no 
roads and bridges and watered wastes for 
him? 

Without his father, and a pauper, what 
would become of the splendid attributes 
behind the beautiful forehead? That 
sweet spring day, cool and green, was 
bitter as wormwood to the man. 

But to the Boy it was glorious because 
the Ghost Horse stamped and whinnied 
and followed him a little way along a 
ridge, tossing its scarecrow head in long- 
ing for the half-forgotten touch of human 
hands. | This ancient creature had once 
been proud and petted, had known the 
flow of a woman’s old-fashioned skirts 
along its side, had paced green country 
roads hitched to a phaeton. The years 
had dealt hardly with it and landed it 
here in the lonely mountains to scratch 
for its existence and to bear a mystic 
message to Snamishta in his river’s curve. 

And still the spring advanced. 

When the leaves were fully out on the 
tender ash trees and the vine maples, 
making a delicate smoke of green along 
the streams, the man suddenly faced the 
Great Adventure. He felt the urge of the 
long journey within him and longed anx- 
iously for Snamishta to come. 

But for a week past Snamishta had not 
been near the cabin. 

Perhaps he was gone on some matter of 
provisions, after a buck in the upper coun- 
try or setting a trap for fish in some abun- 
dant stream. 

So the man sat on his bench and 
coughed and watched the sun go down in 


majesty. All these days Boy was out on | 


the slants alone. 

“He came and stood close to me today, 
Father,” he would report exuberantly, 
or, “I patted him twice before he ran. 
What makes him stumble? Is it because 
his hoofs are grown long, like old Pete’s 
do in spring?” 

And in fancy the man saw the ancient 
horse, ragged, unkempt, bereft, a lonely 
thing jadend, aching for human com- 
panionship. 

“Make friends with him, Boy,” he said, 

“make friends with him fast.” 
_ “Why?” asked the child, sitting like a 
little rabbit on the bench beside him, his 
faded rags fluttering at his bare knees, his 
elbows frankly out. 
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J\, —for the baby 

Y —for the children | 
* for every milk use 
in your home 
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2 e ' H 
Carnation Milk = | 
Cae is safe milk for your home—because it — .||l| 
is rich, clean, sweet cows’ milk, evaporated in a vacuum to the a 
consistency of cream; sealed airtight in cans and sterilized. Thus 
Carnation Milk is guaranteed against all contamination, 
Try Carnation Milk. Use it for Youadd the richness of Carnation 
cooking, baking, desserts and quality to everything you cook. 
every other milk use. Realize Dilute it and giveitto the young- 
its convenience, economy and _ sterstodrink. Babies and children 
safety. Order at least three cans __ thrive on Carnation. It answers in 
from your grocer. Try it in every way the pure milk question 
every recipe for a few days. and is always ready for use. 


Simply add pure water to it to re- Free Recipe Book 

duce its richness to the degree “The Story of Carnation Milk” booklet 

desired for drinking or forcooking tells of the sanitary methods of han- 

purposes. (If you use skimmed dling—and Mg ogg ey gt 3 day 
i i and special dishes. Sent free fo you 

milk for cooking add more pure upon request. Carnation Milk Prod- 

water.) ucts Co., 762 Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 































Remember—Your Grocer Has It! 


- ANavion 



































We want live agents in every locality 
to look after subscriptions and renewals. 


LIVE AGEN TS Send for particulars. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Cal. 


Circulation Manager, 
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| The Taicumwiththe truerose odor. — 


Bt : RiSE 
‘Talcum Powder 

Trial Offer—Send 20c for an attractive Week- 
End , four a ROSE minia- 
Soap, 2 ‘and T, oilet Water. 
JAMES S$. KIRK & CO., 631 E, Austin Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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2 a oBataler test 


and i 


The Athlete’s First Principle Is To Keep 
His System Clean 


He doesn’t allow food to ferment in his intestines. He doesn’t give 
his body a chance to absorb poisons. 

He knows—and your doctor will tell you—that anything froma head- 
ache to the most serious illness may result from such absorption. 
Nujol removes poisons from the system and gives the tissues of the 
body a chance to build up and resist disease. 

Nujol is not habit-forming. Nujol does not gripe. It relieves you 
of straining, does not weaken nor upset the stomach, is absolutely 
pure and harmless, and is delightful to take. 

It is especially fine for young mothers, as it is not absorbed into the 
system, and therefore in no way affects the child. 

Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we manufacture; the genuine 
is sold only in pint bottles, bearing Nujol trade-mark. All bottles 
are filled at our absolutely modern and sanitary Nujol plant. 

The Standard 0:1 Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide re- 
sources in producing Nujol, and its reputation is behind the product. 


2: 


ae 


There is no other product on 





Nujol is ly 
the market like it. 


Nujol and its uses. 


Bayonne 


Write today to Dept. 79 on coupon and margin below tor instructive booklet on 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


New Jersey 

















d booklet on the treatment of constipation 
sapiens. Waite your name and address plainly at - 











State 
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City. 








“INVESTING IN POPULATION” 





An interesting oe for aggressive commercial organ- | 


izations. For free copy address 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, Advertising Dept., SAN FRANCISCO 


MONEY FOR YOU—Turn to page five and 


read how Sunset readers are earning money for their 
vacations. You are entitled to compete in this contest. 








CEEBYNITE 
COMPASS 


points the 


way inthe 
dark. 


ask your Deale 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


CHESTER N-Y 




















Fence “Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate 


$1 


Two 
Sizes—4} 
and 54 inches 
Extra Size—8 inchés. 
(black only) $1.25. Your 
name in gold inlay, 85e. 
FREE—Liberal supply of ink with 
retailorders. Agents Wanted. Big 
Profits. 


| 3. U. ULLRICH & co. 27 Thames St.. New York 


Prices. 











Specialists in Specimen Stock 
for dscape Work 


Hardy Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 

Hollies and a complete 

line of Coniferous Evergreens. 
Write for Prices 


COTTAGE GARDENS NURSERIES, Inc. 
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“Because, Son, you may have need of 
him. Soon—very soon,” the man finished 
with prophecy. 

So Boy redoubled his efforts and fed 
the Ghost Horse a little sugar in his small 
palm. He combed the wispy mane with 
a pine cone and gazed longingly at the 
empty old saddle. The earth ro the full- 
ness thereof beckoned to him from its 
sun-bleached eminence. He felt the time- 
hardened knots of the latigo straps, 
reached up to touch the saddle-bags that 
bulged so bulkily. They were hard as iron 
and filled with some weighty substance. 

“There’s something in them, Father,” 
he told the man, “something hard and 
heavy. What you s’pose it is?” 

“I don’t know,” said the man, but the 
sick fancy of him, so piteously vacant of 
all save grim pictures, fixed upon those 
full saddle-bags. 

“Can’t you reach them?” he asked 
curiously, but Boy shook his head. 

“Not the knots,” he answered, “and I 
couldn’t untie them if I could. They’re 
hard, like iron.” 

The man nodded, comprehending. 

“Then can’t you lead him here so I 
could look at them?” 

The boy considered. 

“Not without a hackamore,” he said; 
‘the lets me lead him all around on the 
hills; he follows me sometimes, but he 
won’t come to the cabin. He’s afraid, 
you see,” he added judicially. 


S? all the next day the man, his pale 
hands slow with the growing lassitude 
that was upon him, worked with his jack- 
knife cutting a long thin strap from the 
top of a boot whose foot was hopelessly 
gone. 

This he fashioned into a hackamore 
with minute care and when Boy came in 
at dusk with a string of squirrels hanging 
from his ragged shoulder he presented it 
to him with a glow of pride. It was the 
last gift he would ever make his son, the 
very last. And it so happened that with 
its aid the boy, two days later, came down 
across the slant at noon leading behind 
him a reckless crowbait of a horse whose 
head hung in tame obedience to the old 
accustomed feel of straps upon it. Thus 
the Ghost Horse came back to servitude, 
gladly, as the exile comes home to his 
kind. It was a bit suspicious of the man 
at first and had to be conciliated, but 
aside from a trembling that set up all 
through its aged limbs it bore itself as 
man’s best friend should. 

d so the man, trembling, too, with 
the unwonted excitement, his eager eyes 
sparkling with some vague hope, came at 
last to put a hand upon it and to feel those 
saddle-bags. 

“Bring me the knife, Boy,” he said. 
The boy brought it and little bit b 
little bit, waiting to rest, he cut Pasa 4 
the hard rawhide thong and carefully 
lifted the flap, long set in place by the 

weather. 

Leaning forward he looked in upon the 
substance that had bulged the bags so 
bulkily, and without a word he sank down 
upon the earth, the breath in his wasted 
lungs stopping abruptly. 

hen the spasm passed he rose up on 
his knees and looked all around at the 
lonely world as if he feared eyes in every 
thicket. 

Then he laid a shaking hand on the 
child’s shoulder. 
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He is a trim-looking, easy-fitting 
shoe of latest style that you can wear 
all day with greatest comfort. Keds have 
springy rubber soles and rubber heels in 
varying heights, with tops of flexible canvas 
of a specially woven, fine grade. 


For women Keds are correct and at- 
tractive for any informal wear. They add to 


the daintiness of the prettiest white frocks. 
They make walking easy and refreshing. 


Thousands of women will wear this 
smart, restful footwear this summer. It is 
a shoe that can be worn anywhere—at 
home—downtown—for recreation—any 
time. It’s the all-wear, all-day, all-style 
and comfort shoe. 


Canvas Rubber-soled Footwear for the Family 


Children delight in wearing these soft, silent 
shoes. They are next to going barefoot. Keds 
are light and the sturdy rubber soles stand the 
patter-patter-patter of hdiohning feet. 


There’s negligee comfort for men in Keds. 
They are soft and restful for evening and 


recreation wear, “‘dressy” and durable for all- 
day wear. 


Cost considered, Keds outwear any other 
footwear yet devised. Keds are made for 
every member of the family in many shapes 
and styles—there are Keds for every fancy. 


You can buy Keds in three grades. Each grade carries with it the reputation of the largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. Ask your dealer to show you Keds for each member of the family. 


Ds 
camprine $2-00 
. 


Rubber Company 


New York 


United States 
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Write for These Books on 
Game Birds and Game 
Farming 


They tell all about game farm- 
ing—the profit and pleasure to 
be obtained from it. ‘“‘Game 
Farming for Profitand Pleasure’’ 
is sent free on request. It treats 
of the subject as a whole, de- 
scribes the many game birds, 
tells of their food and habits, 
etc. “‘American Pheasant Breed- 
ing and Shooting’? is sent on 
receipt of 10c. in stamps. It 

is a complete manual on 

the subject. 

HERCULES POWDER Co. 

692 Market Street 








San Francisco California 
Thought? 


_IT’S NEW HOPE, inspira- 
tion and coutage. 

IT’S NEW LIGHT on old 
health, happiness, and suc- 
cess problems. 

IT’S NEW METHODS for 
developing will power, per- 
sonal magnetism, mental 
faculties and talents. 

} IT’S A NEW WAY to attract 
} love, friends and _heart’s 
desire. 


The Gist of 
New Thought 


by Paul Ellsworth, is a practical 
working manual of New Thought. 
It explains: How to Awaken La- 
tent Powers; The Supreme Truth 
on which Joyous, Successful Liv- 
ing is Founded; How to Remove 
the Fundamental Cause of Inharmony; How to be Successful in 
Your Work; How to Enter the Silence; The Cumulative Results 
of Using New Thought; How to Use Affirmations to Heal Your- 
self; The New Thought Way to the Realization of Desires; How 
to Connect with the Spiritual Supply, and many other things. 
we will send you this booklet and a3 mos.’ 

For 10 cents trial subscription to Nautilus, leading 
New Thought magazine. Elizabeth Towne and William E. 
Towne, editors. Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Sweet Maraen, 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., Edward B. Warman, A. M., Lida 
A. Churchill, contributors. 

Send now and we will include ‘‘What I Know About New 
Thought,’’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





What 


is New 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. B-38, Holyoke, Mass. . 
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For 
Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 
ae It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
pismo WA sold everywhere by all hardware and 
A sporting goods men. Large bottle 
4 (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
2. WM. F. NYE, 
(rakes New Bedford, 





“Gold!” he whispered through white 
lips. “Raw, red gold! ‘Free gold from 
the bedrock—pocket gold! Gold to make 
you a man, Boy—enough and to spare! 
The—bridges—and the roads!” 


At that night the man lay awake in 
his bunk-bed and sweated, thinkin 
out Boy’s future. The old horse, scthoved 
in a glade a little bit below with the ropes 
that had come in on their packs, placidly 
picked at the soft grass, while the moon 
shone on its ragged saddle whose bags were 
empty, though they bore the faithful 
shape of their precious freight. 

A hundred ways the man plotted for the 
safe journey of those red lumps out of the 
hills, and a hundred times he gave them 
up. 

It was not until dawn broke that he 
knew beyond a doubt that the ragged old 
horse and its rotting saddle were the safest 
safeguard yet. So he crawled out in the 
sunlight of the new day and packed them 
back as they had been, round lump to 
worn impression, and tied the flaps in 
place. 

“Now mount,” he told the child with 
his panting breath, “mount—and _ re- 
mount.” 

So Boy, bold with his father’s consent, 
cast about for a height to help him and 
finally scrambled into the saddle from 
the bench. : 

The old horse trembled a bit but 
accepted. 

It was what he had longed for all these 
lonely months, the feel of a master’s hand 
above him, the sound of a voice com- 
manding, and even though they were both 
light and shrill they sufficed. 

“Now,” whispered the man, “suppose 
there were no bench?” 

“A rock on the hillside,” said Boy 
promptly. “I’d have done it before but I 
was afraid you’d mind.” 

“‘And—suppose it was level country?” 

Boy thought a moment. 

“T could pull myself up by the flaps if 
I had to.” 

““And—suppose—just suppose,” the 
man said apologetically, masking the 
deadly certain question as hypothetical, 
“that you must—must—go out of the 
hills alone? Could you do it?” 

“Alone?” cried the child, his thin tones 
high with fearful suspicion. 

The man leaned against the wall and 
coughed. 

For a long time his son looked at him 
from the warped old saddle, and the spirit 
that was dying in the one seemed to flare 
higher in the other. They were made of 
tempered stuff. There was blood behind 
them—blood, and traditions. 

“Yes,” said Boy at last, “I could. To 
Conniston—to the railroad—to Oregon.” 

The man came and laid a pale hand on 
the lad’s ragged knee. 

“And to school—and to college—and 
to life,” he said with simple dignity, as 
though he addressed a man, “to the— 
bridges and the—watered wastes. No 
one must know what is in the saddle-bags 
—and the preacher at the Oregon line— 
he will take care of you—and it.” 


The child, his little face gone gray 
under its spring tan, nudged the Ghost 
Horse with his heels; it moved off slowly 
with a creaking of ancient joints, and he 
took a long, long time to tether it in the 
grassy glade. 


ae days later in theearly dawn the 
man, who had fought his battle for 
many silent hours, touched the boy awake. 

“I’m going, Boy,” he said, “the—long 
—journey. When—when—it’s over—go 
to Snamishta. Maybe he’ll go—out— 
with you. 

“Be a man, Boy, and don’t forget the 
bridges. Lock—the cabin—from the— 
outside. As well—here—as anywhere. 
Go out—of—the—hills at—once. I—” 

But his moment was done. The long 
fight was over, there in the spring dawn, 
while the top of Panther Mountain flamed 
into sudden gold from the risen sun and 
long shafts of light shot athwart the gorges, 
deep and blue with shadow beneath. 

So the child was alone. 

He screamed and beat his small hands 
and jumped up and down in an abandon- 
ment of grief and terror of the Unknown. 
He ran out of the cabin and back again 
— flung his little form on the beloved 

y: 
And the sun climbed up in majesty. 


Vigenan the first paroxysm had worn 
itself away Boy remembered those 
last simple directions. With puny strength 
he pulled the soiled bunk covers over the 

uiet face and the pale hands folded on 
the breast. Then he went to the wall and 
took his coat, brushing the threadbare 
sleeves with trembling fingers. He folded 
it across his arm, stood looking about at 
the meager cabin for a moment, then went 
out and locked the door “from the out- 
side.” 

Ah, how he locked it! With the rude 
bar in its slot, with a piece of wire around 
the bar and its brace, with what loose 
stones he could carry and heap at its sill 
against any marauding beast! 

His small face was deathly white and 
the heart in his body was bursting with 
the awful agony of bereft childhood. But 
his father had said “Go out—at once”— 
therefore he went. 

At noon strange company came to the 
dugout in the river’s curve—a pale Ghost 
Horse that bore a pale small rider atop 
whose bare gold head shone in the sun like 
maize. 

These two would have spoken mysteri- 
ous things to Snamishta of the past and 
the future had he sat on his sill to greet 
them, but the dugout was open to the 
spring winds and empty as a vacant cave. 

The fire between its cooking stones had 
long been cold; a little pine squirrel had 
heaped a nest of needles in a corner. 

The child looked at this lonesomeness 
with wise blue eyes. He knew that his 
ancient friend had not been there for 
many days. 

So he raised his head and looked about. 
High in the slant of the great hill some- 
thing caught his gaze. It was a rude scaf- 
fold, built of saplings, from whose shackly 
platform the ends of a blanket waved 
gently in the little wind that followed the 
river. A flat rise bulged slightly beneath 
the covering, as if a gaunt form, stretch- 
ing itself for the Long Sleep, had laid it- 
self down in peace. 

Beneath it were the graves of a van- 
ished people. : 

So the little boy of Panther Mountain 
wept again, looked all about at the lovely 
land, gathered up the straps of the hacka- 
more cut from the old boot, and turning 
the ancient nag on creaking joints, went 
down toward the river. 
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Already his appalling agony of grief 
was settling down into his heart to await 
its time o’ nights. The deep eyes, eager, 
searching, wistful, were already scanning 
the whole lay of the vast country for 
marks of their incoming passage the year 
before. 

Already he faced his hour, relied des- 
perately on himself. 

With his faded last-year’s coat on his 
little shoulders in deference to the time 
and the undertaking, the Ghost Horse of 
the lost tribe rocking clumsily beneath 


him and more gold than most men ever 
see in the rain-warped saddle-bags, the 
boy went forward, as surely and confi- 
dently as the “traveling winds,” toward 
Conniston—the railroad—the Oregon line 
where lived that one good man who was 
his father’s friend—toward the bridges, 
the rivers and the watered wastes which 
beckoned from the future. He was kin to 
the eagle and the pine tree, come of that 
thrice blessed strain, the brotherhood of 
the dauntless spirit, and he was not 
afraid. 





The End of the Argument 


(Continued from page 41) 


Still the Professor paid no heed. 

“You come on here!” Hilarious peev- 
ishly reiterated. Then he tentatively 
shuffled along the trail a few paces and 
paused to look back. 

The Professor remained inert. 

Here was a pretty pass—one unusually 
disconcerting. This was the first time 
during all the years of their partnership 
that the Professor had refused to fall into 
his old accustomed place—at the heels of 
Hilarious. Hilarious was overcome with 
rightful exasperation. 

““You’re a damn quitter!”’ Hilarious ex- 
ploded truculently. 

“You’re a damned old fool,” croaked 
the Professor, motioning toward the bit 
of cardboard near the dry water-hole. 

“To hell with what that says !” snapped 
Hilarious. ‘You commin’?’ 

“No id 

Hilarious stooped down and picked up 
the Professor’s canteen. 

“Then I s’pose I’ll have to come back 
here tonight with some water for you. 
That’s what a feller gets for having an old 
she-party like you for a partner.” 


ILARIOUS shuffled along alone— 
completely alone now. ‘There was 
not another living thing in sight. At last 
he was done with the troublesome shadow- 
shifting, for the shadow had fallen behind 
and been forgotten. Also the surface of 
the plain had changed. The covering of 
loose sand, four or five inches deep, had 
given away to a shallower covering of 
fine, flour-like alkali dust. The big gray 
lain was entirely void of vegetation. 
Hilsrscus would have found the going not 
so bad here, had it not been for the wan- 
ing of his strength and the waxing of his 
thirst. But now he began a series of 
stumblings and falls. And just to bring 
one foot a little in advance of the other, 
he found to be the most difficult acrobatic 
feat in the world. 

The little heat demons which hopped 
down out of the sun to buzz about in his 
old aching head almost convinced him 
with their incessant murmurings that it 
was foolish to spend what still remained 
of his sorry store of strength, in the futile 
attempts to push on. They had almost 
convinced him that it would be more 
profitable to fall upon his knees, and to 
dig with his knotted, claw-like fingers 
through the hard alkali crust to water. 
Water! That’s what he wanted, and he 
was almost inveigled into digging for it. 
He did not pause to moralize that life 


is sweet, alluring, and almost indispen- 
sable to man’s well-being. He only lis- 
tened to the little demons expounding to 
him the plausibility of digging for water. 

A timely, lazy, hot breeze sprang up 
and gathering he dust particles kicked 
up by the now almost Salictons efforts of 

ilarious to walk, whisked them into a 
small white cloud and wafted it along in 
advance. Of this happening old Hilarious 
took due notice, and a wonderful life- 
saving idea was born to him. The dust- 
cloud was moving westward, and if:he 
could just stay inside of it, it would sooner 
or later bring him to Lone Well. He 
found it not the simplest of undertakings 
to stay within this cloud, although it 
moved slowly and steadily enough. But 
it was surely less difficult than to tramp 
along a dim trail, with always having to 
keep a tired eye upon it. Oh, yes, this 
was a great deal easier—this just keeping 
within the dust-cloud. He was proud of 
his being shrewd enough to have reasoned 
the whole thing out right from the’ be- 
ginning. He would bet that the Professor, 
with all his high-toned book learning, 
would not have known enough to recog- 
nize the dust-cloud for the mode of con- 
veyance it was, and take advantage of it. 
Hilarious became proud of his faculty for 
realizing and grasping so momentous an 
opportunity. All he had to do was to 
kick up a bit of dust for the cloud, and 
then just sort of drift along with it, with- 
out bothering his old head with a contrary 
trail, which at times seemed not to run in 
quite the right direction. But this dust- 
cloud was all right. It knew where it 
was going—straight to Lone Well. 

And now with this new diversion in 
hand, Hilarious laughed at the sun- 
devils, and drove them scurrying from 
his aching head. He knew them now for 
the liars they were. Hu, trying to per- 
suade a man to dig with his hands for 
water there, in that hell of a place! How 
could he have tolerated them at all? 
Why, any old-timer ought to know them 
for the liars they were. Well, it didn’t 
matter; he had the dust-cloud now, and 
he would just jog along with it to Lone 
Well, as a sane, sensible man should. 
Pretty good little dust-cloud that! 


Bens capricious whiff of a desert breeze 
veered away from the trail forty-five 
degrees to the north, and Hilarious did 
not know it. This made little difference, 
however, for had he known he would not 
have heeded the deviation. 


He had 
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placed all his faith and trust in the dust- 
cloud, just as effectively as he had placed 
his weazened, sun-worried old self therein. 
He was not a man given to accepting 
propositions half-heartedly. 

Running parallel to, and at a distance 
of about ten miles north of the trail 
Hilarious had left, lay a seldom traveled 
wagon-trail, 

Just at a time when it seemed that suc- 
cess was dangerously imminent, the sun 
despaired of setting the whole world on 
fire, dropped grudgingly down behind the 
hills, leaving only a ruddy afterglow as a 
reminder that he would be back on the 
morrow to further his demoniacal design. 

An old prairie-schooner came lumber- 
ing along this otherwise deserted wagon 
trail. An angular, desert-frayed, weather- 
mauled woman sat upon the driver’s seat. 
At regular intervals, in a tired voice, she 
admonished two ancient mules of sorry 
appearance not to relinquish the idea that 
the trail had a glorious ending somewhere 
in California. Three pinch-faced little 
wisps of roving humanity huddled upon 
the seat beside their mother. The outfit 
dragged monotonously along with com- 
plaining wheels. 

The woman’s gaze lifted listlessly along 
the trail. Suddenly it became centered 
intensely upon a curious object. The ob- 
ject took more distinct form. It moved, 
at irregular intervals, haltingly, very 
slowly. The woman urged the mules into 
the shiftless semblance of a trot. Her 
husband, a lank, lugubrious, semi-ani- 
mated man, dragged himself from the 
interior recess of the covered schooner to 
determine the cause for such an unusual 

acceleration of speed. 

By now the outfit had drawn quite 
close to the object. The woman brought 
the mules toa quick stop. 

“Tt’s a man,” she said quietly. ‘“‘He’s 
loco. Come on down, Jim, and he’p me 
keech him.” 

The man was Hilarious. 

The woman and her husband made 
camp and administered to the old pros- 
pector’s most urgent wants. What with 
food and water discreetly given, he re- 
cuperated in a remarkably short time. 

Hilarious was not quite clear in his 
mind as to where Round Hole lay; but 
with what meager information the old 
fellow could give him, the owner of the 
outfit went out into the moonlight in 
search of the Professor, riding one mule 
and leading the other. Before the moon 
disappeared he returned, with the Pro- 
fessor riding at his side, and the pros- 
pectors’ packs dangling one on each side 
of his saddle-horn. 

“Found the trail, and followed it back 
a piece,” the man explained to his wife; 
“then I come to this party a settin’ con- 
tented like “long side a te water-hole. 
Queer old turtle with high-falutin’ lingo.” 


ILARIOUS and the Professor had no 

word for each other upon their re- 
union, Together they spread down their 
blankets to form the old partnership bed, 
and in silence both lay down. 

The wagon traveler and his family had 
retired within the covered wagon, and 
from the sounds that emanated from 
within, it was evident that they were 
sleeping soundly. 


Hilarious turned restlessly from side to 
side. He was dog-tired, but he found 
sleep impossible. 

“Perfessor,” he whispered at last. 

“What is it, Hilarious?” 

“T would have made it to Lone Well if 
that damn dust-cloud hadn’t got all 
balled up, an’ then quit on me,” he said. 

“Surely you would have made it,” re- 
turned the Professor softly. 

“I’d a made it anyway, if them dam 
interferin’ wagon-tramps hadn’t meddled 
into my affairs.” 

“Surely you would have,” repeated the 
Professor. “But, Hilarious, we shall re- 
ward these good people handsomely, 
when we dispose of our claims.” 

“We sure will,” heartily agreed Hila- 
rious. “They ain’t penurious none with 
the water in them two big barrels o’ 
theirn. The woman allows to me that 
after tonight we can have all the water 
we c’n drink, and that we c’n travel 
plumb to the Santa Fe crossin’ with ’em.” 


GAIN the strained silence fell. Hila- 
rious was the first to break it. 

“The readin’ written onto that paper 
back there to Round Hole sort o’ took 
the go plumb out o’ you; didn’t it, 
Perfessor?” 

“T must admit that it did, Hilarious.” 

“Dum foolish readin’, ’peared to me,” 
asserted Hilarious. 

“It might have been foolish, but it 
proved disconcerting to me at the time of 
reading,” returned the Professor. 

“What part, f’r instance?” questioned 
Hilarious hopefully. 

“Why, the whole of it,” answered the 
Professor, a little surprisedly. 

Hilarious despaired of inveigling the 
Professor into voicing the message, and 
reluctantly downing his pride, he came 
straight to the point. 

“What did that writin’ say?” he de- 
manded almost harshly. 

“Why, you read it yourself,” returned 
the Professor. “Surely you haven’t for- 
gotten it so soon?” 

“No,” Hilarious hesitated, “I didn’t 
even read it once. Me, I can’t read none 
whatever. I been a-foolin’ you for 
twenty year, Perfessor, a-tellin’ you what 
I used to read in the books,” Tinned 
chuckled at the joke. “Me, I can’t even 
read pencil writin’, let alone book and 
paper writin’.” 

‘ The Professor sat bolt-upright in sur- 
prise. ‘That message read,” he said, 
‘Tone Well dry also. No water this side 
of Sulphur Creek, twenty miles west of 
there!” 

“Well, I'll be damned!’ ejaculated 
Hilarious. “But I guess it’s a good thing 
I can’t read or I’d a quit too.” 

Hilarious chuckled again. ‘“‘As I re- 
marks previous,” he resumed, “edication 
has its advantages—” 

“And its disadvantages,” willingly sup- 
plemented the Professor. 

Thus was a monstrous point of con- 
tention, an erstwhile aa, 9 Me one, 
definitely settled for all time. The two 
old prospectors cuddled closer to each 
other beneath their frayed blanket, and 
slept in the starlight to dream of virgin 
gold, of water, of wonderful adventure 
and happy years of partnership yet to 
come. 
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(Continued from page 40) 


her to “straighten up.” Sometimes he 
goaded and sometimes he supported, but 
always he pushed forward a plan of life. 

Rachael met his suggestions. flippantly 
enough at first, turning a joke his way, or 
with a good-natured shrug expressing her 
estimates of the possibilities of reform 
for her while living in a place where the 
people of a whole section of the city knew 
her calling, where she met ‘‘customers” 
behind many counters, and where she 
was known to the police. In the begin- 
ning she took the mention of it as a joke 
only; but gradually the worm of sugges- 
tion began to burrow its way into her 
consciousness. She shrugged it away, but 
it returned; she set it aside and turned to 
Jimmie, but Jimmie allied himself with 
the invader. 

The adventures of Jimmie led con- 
stantly into the realm of ethics and of 
ideals of right living. The more she 
worked up his character, the more that 
thought sat enthroned upon the figure 
she modeled. Flights of fancy carried 
her often to the banished admonition; 
and before she knew it the worm of sug- 
gestion had reached the very center of her 
brain. The first thrill of hope began to 
stir in the undercurrents of her midnight 
musings. 


URIOUSLY enough, it was not to 

please Doctor Land that Rachael con- 
sidered reform as a feasible course to pur- 
sue; Jimmie had become a fixture in her 
calculations, and the other life would of 
necessity put away Jimmie. Doctor Land 
continued to speak of it as the only mode 
of living because it was not his way to let 
another successfully oppose a suggestion 
he had put forth. His attitude was one 
of semi-indifference; if she preferred the 
old life—and she probably did—she could 
return; but in a remote sort of way he 
pushed the matter just because he had 
set it going. One day, when she had ‘been 
so busy with her clay that she did not even 
answer him on the point, he reminded her 
in brutally casual terms of the pain and 
the potter’s field. 

There was small need of reminding a 
woman of Rachael’s insight and expe- 
rience of such possibilities; but. the 
fatalism of the age answered him from 
her lips. 

“What’s the use? Someone always 
finds out about a woman.” 

He thought he had lost. 

But Rachael considered the matter 
after he was gone. “If I could only hide,” 
she said to herself. 

Days and nights wore on; and at last 
the utter futility of hiding could only be 
admitted to herself. Then Jimmie crept 
forth and tugged at her heartstrings. 
Jimmie could not be abandoned. Was 
she capable of the actual maternal sacri- 
fice? The only way it could be done was 
to live with him openly. After all, why 
hide? Why indeed! 

[he running-mate of desire is deter- 
mination. Rachael returned to the present 
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and the work she could do while seques- 
tered in the asylum of Room 23, eager to 
get all that the could out of the hour 
which was hers. Sometimes the clay 
figure changed under her hands, and 
sometimes it was wrapped in its wet 
cloth, but always it served the purpose 
when in her hands of shaping the thought 
which was to flow from her pen. ‘The 
damp towel dangling from the head of her 
white iron bed cleaned fingers, which 
reached for the pen before they were 
fairly dry; and every day was a festal day. 

Doctor Land came and went, one day 
hurried and professional and the next 
lingering; and Rachael was at last con- 
scious that something disturbed him. 
She was puzzled, and laid small traps for 
him, discussing her work, discussing 
Jimmie, modeling, reading to him, feign- 
ing headaches, which she sometimes did 
not have, for the satisfaction of getting a 
word with him on the subject of her 
burning thoughts, yet with it all pre- 
serving the impersonal note. 

It would have been better for Rachael 
if her work had had less lure for the man, 
for sometimes he would remain a whole 
hour, watching her deft fingers as she 
pressed and poked at the mass of brown- 
ish-gray, so fascinated by the develop- 
ment which took place under her manipu- 
lations that he could not drag himself 
away. 

Shutting visitors from a patient plainly 
able to receive them had created sus- 
picions in the mind of Miss Gains which 
could not be wholly ignored; by what 
process the doctor recognized the fact he 
could hardly have told, but he knew it to 
be the case. 


ome end camesuddenly. Without hav- 
ing the slightest intimation of action 
from any source where he had been fear- 
ing suspicion, Doctor Land was warned 
by his wife that there was gossip—a story 
of notes and flowers—connected with a 
questionable woman at the hospital. 

“T have never sent a note, and I have 
never sent a bouquet. I did send a box 
of kindergarten clay as Marie knows, for 
I ae her get it for me and send it her- 
self. 

“T believe you,” Mrs. Land said simply. 
‘None the less, a hospital is like an Aid 
Society in the way things travel. Just be 


‘careful that you don’t lose business by 


being careless.” 

The doctor kissed his wife gratefully. 
“You are a big, broad woman, Alice. I 
always follow your suggestions in such 
matters if I can. The girl is well enough 
to leave the hospital, and I’ll send her 
home. That will settle the Aid Society. 
Of course you know a good share of our 
income comes from just such cases one 
way or another. Can I drive you down 
town on my way? You said you wanted 
to go this morning.” 

Having deposited the woman who bore 
his name and enjoyed to the full his 
affections at the door of one of the leading 
dry goods stores, Doctor Land drove 
towards the hospital with a serious face; 
he was to be tested as a man. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


How Dr. Land stood the test and what 
his decision meant to Rachael as she 
paused at the start of the upward path, 

will be told next month 
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Jenkins’ Secret 
(Continued from page 29) | 


his representatives, heirs nor assigns, 
showed up to claim it, this money, along 
with the other dead accounts, would then 
become a part of the state school fund, all 
according to the statutes made and pro- 
vided. 

Here was Jenkins’ opportunity! But 
he must take no unnecessary chances. 
He must wait as long as possible before 
appropriating that money in order to give 
this depositor—in the remote possibility 
that he might still be alive—or anyone on 
his behalf, all the time the law allowed 
to claim that money before escheat. Of 
course neither McGregor nor anyone else 
would ever come to claim the money, be- 
cause the former was dead and there was 
not a soul in the world to claim it for him 
nor, in fact, anyone who even had knowl- 
edge of the deposit except the employees 
of the bank under whose observations it 
might come. But he, Jenkins, must play 
safe and patiently wait the expiration of 
those seven years; otherwise something 
might turn up that would expose the 
theft, in which case it meant the peni- 
tentiary for him. The Merchants’ Na- 
tional never compromised with defaulting 
employees. Mighty well he knew that. 
Two of his fellow employees were then 
serving five years’ time for paltry pecu- 
lations of less than one hundred dollars! 


RS the matter was simple and abso- 
lutely safe. He would just wait the 
full seven years and then, just before the 
annual listing of the inactive deposits, he 
would quietly slip a package of currency 
into his pocket, receipt for the withdrawal 
by signing McGregor’s name in the pass 
book, turn the book in—which until then 
he would withhold—close the account, 
and the thing would be done with nobody 
the wiser. There was no living soul except 
himself who knew of the depositor’s fate; 
therefore there would be no one to even 
question the regularity of the withdrawal. 
It would be all straight and legitimate on 
its face and no suspicion would ever at- 
tach to the incident. This then was Sam 
Jenkins’ golden secret. This was the 
scheme that he had been mulling over in 
his mind for seven years; there wasn’t a 
flaw in it anywhere; it was as safe and free 
from any danger of a “come-back” as any 
legitimate financial scheme that had ever 
been mapped out in the director’s room 
of that bank. 

It was Friday, July 3rd. There were 
several reasons why the teller had se- 
lected this particular day on which to 
execute his scheme. The following day 
was a holiday; so the next banking day 
would be Monday, the seventh. The 
second week in July was the time the 
book-keepers invariably began going over 
the books to sift out the accounts on 
which there had been neither deposits 


nor withdrawals during the seven years } 


preceding. The law required the list to 
be sent to the Secretary of State by the 
fifteenth of July. Also Jenkins’ vacation 
this year had Reiss assigned for the two 
weeks beginning July 4th and ending 
the 18th. 

Therefore this was the last day on 
which the job could be done. Jenkins 
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OT SHELLS 


A® you one of the thousands of men who 


will be selecting a new gun this year? 


As a sportsman, all you know about guns and every- 
thing you want in your gun, should lead you to 
Remington UMC. 


The Remington UMC Pump Gun if your choice is for 
the hand operated repeater—the Remington UMC 
Autoloading Shotgun if ‘you prefer that type of arm. 


Solid breech, hammerless—strong, simple, workman- 
like—their shooting qualities in the field and at the 
traps attested by thousands of sportsmen of the very 
first class. 


And for your Ammunition—if you are guided by 
the men in the front rank of the shooting game, 
you will use Remington UMC Steel Lined “Speed 
Shells” to the exclusion of all others. 


You know what that steel lining means — the punch, 
the penetration, that extra margin of speed that counts 
in results. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Town 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 
REMINGTON UMC OF CANADA, Limited 
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LEADING BOOKS sie SEASON 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE, by Sidney L. Nyburg. One 
of the mri Wa of the season. Selected b: 
H. W. BOYNTON, in N. Y. NATION, March 22n 

OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL, by George Weston. Estab- 
lishes a record. Moving picture and dramatic rights 
sold within a month afier publication. 


THE MARK OF CAIN, by Carolyn Wells, author of | 


F THE PEONY, by Mrs. Edward Hard- 
ing. Theonly work on this flower. 
(See Description Below) 


SIDNEY L. NYBURG 


is marked as a brilliant novelist. He writes with a pen 
unthwarted by false notions, but alive with sincerity 
and genuine artistic impulse. 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


THREE PRINTINGS $1.40 net. 
NEW YORK TIMES:—“A brilliant piece of work... 
A story of distinction.” 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE:—“The author has an almost 
uncanny, gift of piercing to the marrow of human 


motives. 

NEW YORK WORLD:—“Mr. Nyburg has written 
living ering che ters.” 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT:—“Of exceptional quality. 
It brings to life a little studied aspect of our civiliza- 


tion. 
BALTIMORE EVENING SUN:—“The interest is 
ing from beginning to end.” 


OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL! 


By George Weston. Seven illustrations. Three 
printings. $1.00 net. 

Just a moment, please! The New York Sun callsit 
“A rollicking budget of fun.” Phila. North American:— 
“A and original love story.” N. Y. World:— 
“More frivolous, more joyful moments than belong of 
right to any single story.” Chicago Herald:—“Piquant 
and appetizing.” 

A New Fleming Stone Detective Story 


THE MARK OF CAIN 


By Carolyn Wells. $1.35 net. 
leming Stone has become one of the great detec- 
tives of fiction, and “The Mark of Cain” is one of the 
most astounding mysteries which he has ever unraveled. 
Never have stranger occurrences, more unsuspected 
suspicions, more weird clues beset him than in the 
murder case of Roland Trowbridge. 


The Only Bcok on This Exquisite Flower 


THE BOOK OF THE PEONY 


By Mrs. Edward Harding. 44 illustrations (20 in 
full color from autochromes and 24 half-tones from 
photographs.) Handsome Octavo, $6.00 net. 

This book, by an expert, covers the whole subject. 
The si tions on purchasing are of the utmost value 
to the beginner. here are simple and explicit direc- 
tions for planting (time, places and method), cultivat- 
ing, fertilizing and propagating. In addition, there are 
very valuable lists, charts, tables and map. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVAL 
SERVICE 


4 Commander Yates Stirling, U.S.N. $2.00 net. 
This new manual is uniform with Capt. Andrews’s 
“Fundamentals of Military Service,” which was used 
at the Training Camps last year, and received the en- 
dorsement of such men as Major-General Leonard Wood 
and Colonel Roosevelt. It is a compact presentation of 
every phase of the navy, from the life of the seaman to 
the strategy of the Naval Board. Meu who wish to 
advance and become officers are reading these books. 


HOME LABOR SAVING DEVICES, 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


By Rhea C. Scott. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 

A handy book of immediate value to the woman who 

owns it. a by the author under the supervision 

of the United States Government. It tells how to make 

or have made innumerable simple labor-saving devices. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT Co. 
Publishers Philadelphia 


the Fleming Stone detective stories. 
THE BOOK O 
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had made out and turned in the required 
30-day notice of withdrawal just a month 
before. The pass-book, carrying McGre- 
gor’s receipt for principal and interest, 
was safely tated away in the teller’s 
pocket. All he had to do was to turn in 
the book and take the money just before 
leaving. A package of 50 new $1000 gold 
certificates and 12 loose $100 bank notes 
he had neatly segregated in one corner of 
his currency drawer. 

Jenkins had arranged to meet his wife 
and children at the Union Station in time 
to catch the 4 o’clock beach train that 
afternoon; they were going to spend his 
vacation at Seaview. The big revolving 
doors at the bank’s main entrance were 
always locked at three o’clock sharp; but 
the old uniformed attendant invariably 
left the small side-entrance door unlocked 
for ten or fifteen minutes after that time 
as a means of exit for customers then in 
the bank. 

By dint of speeding up and utilizing 
every spare moment between times when 
serving patrons at his window, the busy 
savings teller had managed to keep his 
daily record ‘sheet pretty well up to the 
transactions as they occurred; for he 
must have his work all done and ready to 
turn in by not later than 3:15 if he ex- 
pected to reach the depot by four o’clock. 

The morning of the momentous day 
passed off rapidly and smoothly without 
disconcerting incidents of any kind. But 
the afternoon dragged itself out intoler- 
ably. Jenkins was not worrying in the 
least about the success of his venture; it 
was too easy—too safe—to cause him any 
nervousness. Yet the afternoon hours 
dragged. It was the longest half-day he 
had ever known. The hands of the big 
clock seemed to stand absolutely station- 
ary for minutes at a time. In an effort to 
counteract this effect, he would refrain 
from looking at the timepiece for what 
seemed a long time and then glance up 
only to note the stubborn hands in prac- 
tically the same position as before. 


8 bebe all things come to an end. 
Jenkins’ heart jumped perceptibly as 
at last he saw the watchman step over to 
the revolving doors and lock them; it was 
three o’clock. A minute later his last 
customer had taken his pass-book and 
departed. 

The impatient teller hastily closed the 
narrow opening below his grated window, 
and set to work recording the last fifteen 
minutes’ business. As he ran through the 
slips and made notations, a calm, warm 
feeling of peace and contentment glowed 
within him. A few minutes more and he 
would be free! The weight of fifteen years’ 
repression and poverty seemed to lift 
itself bodily from his stooping shoulders, 
leaving behind a joyful sense of lightness 
and spiritual expansion. At ten minutes 
past three he was done. The old order of 
things had ended! Freedom, leisure, 
wealth, affluence were now his! 

With a sigh of relief Jenkins glanced 
out through his window. The space out- 
side the grated enclosure was all cleared 
except for a last belated straggler making 
his way toward the exit door. The watch- 
man was there ready to turn the lock on 
the fellow’s departing back. Just as the 
latter placed his hand on the door-knob, 
Jenkins reached into his coat pocket, 
pulled out the McGregor pass-book and 
flung it into the wire basket containing 


the papers and records of the day’s busi- 
ness; then, after glancing furtively into 
the busy cages on either side of him, he 
opened his currency drawer, transferred 
the package of gold certificates to his 
eo and began hastily recounting the 

ank notes to make sure of no mistake in 
his former count 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the teller’s 
final preparations, there was being 
enacted over at the exit door a little scene 
which absorption in his own important af- 
fairs naturally prevented him from seeing. 
Just as the last departing bank patron 
stepped out through the swinging door, a 
fellow pushed his way in through the 
opening before the watchful attendant 
could close the door on him. The bank 
employee uttered a word of remonstrance 
and started to explain that the bank was 
closed for the day. But the newcomer 
paid no heed, vigorously shouldered his 
way past and started for cage number 14. 
The exultant Jenkins, inwardly rejoic- 
ing over the successful culmination of his 
scheme and already feeling the delightful 
independence of his new life, had just 
finished recounting the 12 bank notes and 
was in the act of removing them from the 
drawer to his pocket when a slight noise 
at the window brought his head up with 
a jerk. 

To his astonishment there stood a de- 
termined-looking man eying him sharply. 
An acute presentiment of evil pierced the 
teller’s mind. A cold chill oe up his 
spine. He dropped the handful of notes 
and pushed the drawer back. The face 
at the window seemed vaguely familiar. 
Summoning all the confidence he could 
muster he stammered through the bars: 

“The bank is—is closed for the day.” 

“Well,” retorted the man doggedly, 
“T’ve got some money in here that I want 
to get out today. It’s been here a long 
time now, and I got a feelin’ that I’d 
better take it right now.”” He shoved a 
folded paper through the steel grating. 

With shaking hands Jenkins took the 
paper, unfolded it and began reading. 
As he read his face blanched; his knees 
trembled weakly. The typed words 
blurred and ran together but he managed 
to concentrate his mind upon them sufh- 
ciently to interpret their general purport. 
On the printed letterhead of the State 
Insane Hospital appeared the following: 


CERTIFICATE OF DISCHARGE 


To Whom It May Concern: This is to 
certify that the bearer, Daniel McGregor, 
who has been confined in the State Hos- 
pital for the past seven years, is hereby 
discharged and pronounced permanently 
cured. Mr. McGregor is somewhat sensi- 
tive about his unfortunate confinement 
and therefore desires us to explain that his 
mental difficulty was amnesta—total loss 
of memory—caused from depressed frac- 
ture of the skull produced by a severe blow 
on the head, probably received from some 
heavy falling object in a hotel fire from 
which he escaped seven years ago—as he 
says he now remembers very distinctly. 
Our records show that Mr. McGregor was 
picked up the day following this fire wan- 
dering around, half-dressed, in the sub- 
urbs of the city of ...... He could not 


explain his condition nor identify himself; 
neither was there anything on his person 
to identify him or account for his strange 
mental condition. No one seemed to be 
able to throw any light on the matter, so 
he was brought here for examination and. 
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observation. The small skull depression 

was not discovered till a few weeks ago; 

whereupon we at once operated and re- 

moved the pressure on the brain. His 

memory returned immediately. His 

mental condition is now pronounced nor- 
mal in every respect. 

Signed this second day of July, 19... 

J. L. Apams, M. D. 
Superintendent. 


His brain in a whirl, poor Jenkins 
mopped his sweating brow; his long- 
cherished fortune was swept away. Sick- 
ening disappointment was his first feeling. 
This first sense of irreparable loss was in 
the next instant blotted out by a sudden 
realization of the fearful fate that in ten 
minutes more would have been his had 
not McGregor’s providential appearance 
snatched him back, poised on the brink 
of consuming disaster for himself and his 
loved ones. An unutterable sense of 
gratitude and security surged up in his 
brain. He was seized with an intense de- 
sire to hurl that filthy money out of his 
sight forever. Impatiently pulling the 
package of gold certificates from his 
pocket and grabbing the notes from the 
drawer, he shoved the stuff through the 
bars at the stolid face on the other side. 

“Here’s your money—$51,200,” he shot 
at the face. 

“That’s just what I figured it,” the man 
muttered as he thumbed over the bills; 
then, having found the count correct: 
“D’you want me to sign up for it?” 


“Not necessary!’ Jenkins retorted. 

McGregor turned and started for the 
door. 

The teller turned around and medita- 
tively scanned the familiar interior of his 
little cage. For the first time in eight 
years it seemed a mighty good place to be. 


UST then the president’s secretary 

hurried into cage No. 14 and silently 
handed its occupant a written message. 
Jenkins, with the quick apprehension of 
a guilty conscience, was instantly con- 
vinced that in some way his secret had 
leaked out and that this was his discharge. 
Fearfully he opened the paper and began 
to read: 


Samuel Jenkins: In conformity with the 
bank’s policy of rewarding long, faithful 
service and strict integrity, you are hereby 
notified that on and after July 18th you 
will occupy the desk of Assistant Cashier 
Royal, who has severed his connection 
with us to take up employment elsewhere. 
Let me take this opportunity to congratu- 
late you on your well-deserved promotion. 

J. E. Rottrys, 
President. 


As he finished reading the note, a chok- 
ing sensation gripped the teller’s throat; 
moisture filled his eyes. 

“T guess that old stuff about honesty, 
etc., that mother used to shoot into me is 
good enough for Sammy,” he whispered 
to himself, as he grabbed his hat and went 
out. 





Our Chinese Wall 


(Continued from page 34) 


half our Chinese wall has been the last 
word in broken pledges. In the face of 
this, John Chinaman threw up his hands 
—surrendered to the law of national pres- 
ervation pleaded by America. 


It is with this black-and-white record 
before us that we must deal with China. 
Talk to John Chinaman and his poor 
cousins—tillers of the soil, merchants, 
scholars, officials. The story is the same: 
it is not the Chinese wall we have built; 
it is the way it has been done. 

But the mandate of the white race has 
been effective. In the early ’5o’s there 
were some 25,000 Chinese on the west 
coast. By 1870 they had risen to 63,000, 
and the high-water mark was reached 
twenty years later with 107,000. But the 
battle was over in 1890, for the Chinese 
have been decreasing year by year, as the 
Japanese have increased. 


1860... 
1870: ... 
1880... 


1890... 
1900... 
I9IO... 


107,488 
89,963 
71,537 


34,933 
63,199 
105,465 


The bulk of these 71,000 are still on our 
Pacific frontier—nearly two-thirds are in 
California. Yet after half a century of 
settlement the yellow man’s births in 
California do not total 500 annually; the 
Japanese are now four times this number 
every year. Not a hundred of these sons 
of Han are born in the country—but it is 
just the opposite with the Mikado’s 
subjects. 


The Chinese have increased by 20 per 
cent in the decade 1900-1910; the Japa- 
nese, according to the census, have grown 
by 196 per cent. Today John Chinaman 
in America is gray-haired. He is the 
ghost remaining from the sand-lot days 
of protest in the ’80’s and “the Chinese 
must go”—save for his 15,000 native sons 
who are as much citizens of this country 
as the rest of us. There is no trouble over 
the Chinese labor now remaining in 
America—unless we ourselves make more. 

How has this been brought about? 

Summarily, the rigid application of the 
Act of 1904 within two years had cut 
Chinese entrances to 2732 in 1906. The 
storm of protests from John Chinaman— 
backed up by the boycott appealing to 
our pocket-books—caused the Roosevelt 
Administration to lessen the dangerous 
severity of the Chinese wall. Conse- 
quently there is now a normal average of 
something over 5000 Chinese coming in 
each year—in 1916 the number was eight 
per cent to ten per cent less than in the 
years since 1912. In contrast, under the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement the Japanese are 
nearly double this number. 

But this Chinese influx is far from being 
that of newcomers. Analysis shows the 
classes of yellow men seeking entrance 





“Perfectly 
Sweet”’ 
means 
Perfect 
Teeth 


DENTOMEL #ihittst 
MOUTH WASH 
cleanses and beautifies your teeth, sweetens 
the breath, and heals gum disorders. 
Porterville, Calif., April 15, 1917. 
CITRUS FRUIT JUICE CO., Pomona, Calif. 
Dear Sirs: 

I wrote the American Drug Company to get me one 
or two bottles of your Deutomel and they wired me 
they could not obtain it. 

A friend in Los Angeles then sent me a bottle and 7 
would not be without your preparation. Since using 
your invaluable Dentomel my gums have been strength- 
ened. Aches in the gums have practically disappeared. 
The teeth are imbedded firmly and 1 do not look at 
food with fear of hurting my teeth. 

I wrote Mr. Kirkland of the American Drug Com- 
pany that he should advocate its use. It is the only 
thing to use by people who are troubled with weak 
gums or pyorrhea, I s, 

(Signed) John Hamilton Gilmour 
It is pleasant to use and leaves a clean, soothing, 
after taste. Prominent dentists after thorough 
tests have proven beyond doubt that Dentomel 
will cure Pyorrhea. 8 ounce bottle sent prepai 
for $1. oney back guarantee certificate in 
each package. 

Send for Dentomel and prevent mouth troubles. 

_ ° ree ” 

“California health and sunshine in each bottle. 


CITRUS FRUIT JUICE COMPANY 
POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
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Hair on the Underarm 
Removed with El Rado 


Women fairly revel in the comfort and 
cleanliness of hair-free underarms. 

El Rado removes hair from the face, lip, 
neck, or underarms in the same simple way 
that water removes dirt. The sanitary liquid 
first dissolves the hair,—then it is washed 
off. Much more agreeable and ‘‘womanly”’ 
than shaving. El Rado is absolutely harm- 
less, and does not increase or coarsen later 
hair growth. 

Money-back Guarantee 
At all toilet counters 50c and $1.00 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by mail if 
you write enclosing stamps or coin. Pilgrim Mfg. 
Co., A-112 E. 19th Street, New York. Canadian 
Office: 312 St. Urbain, Montreal. 








This America 


ome 


that shows this and 59 other prize 
designs of American Ready Cut 
Homes—floor plans, prices, etc. 

We furnish clear, knotless 
Douglas fir lumber, and because we are the 
oldest and largest ready cut company in the 
West and the West is the world’s greatest 
lumber market, we can ship you a better 
home for less money, all cut to fit, ready to 
erect. The ready cut way is the modern 
way. Send for Free Plan Book of‘ American 
Homes” now! 


Ready Built House Company 
310 Ship Street Portland, Oregon 
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ONCE IN EVERY MAN'S LIFE 


What Happened in This 
Camp May Happen in Yours 


The Camper’s Story 


‘“‘ The weather was fine, the country beautiful, and 
the trip a grand success, including the little adven- 
ture in which the (Ott bought just for target 
practice played such a prominent part. We won’t 
spoil our memories of the trip by even thinking of 
what might have happened.”’ 


a 
: 


SEE A (Ott ~ 
AT YOUR DEALERS 


° 
Write for tree booklet 
How to Shoot,'and 
Catalog No. 38 


THE ARM e 
OF LAW AND ORDER * 


| 


Mie Col Vamor-T in aie Co) a2 an Cole i -1 4 -r- n OXe) safe’ 
COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG Co. HARTFORD, CONN 





























Are You Coming West? 


We can help you to go, and we can help you to find 
what you want when you get there. If you are going to 
spend your vacation in the West we can tell you of 
hotels, resorts, railroad rates, transcontinental auto- 
mobile roads, Pacific Coast highways, and places of 
scenic interest. If you are a homeseeker, we can tell 
you of farming opportunities all over the West. Ask 
us questions about any of these things and you will 
get reliable information. This service is free. 

It is our business to know all about the Pacific Coast country. 
Sunset Magazine is the one big National Magazine reflecting the 
life of this country and giving accurate information in regard to its 


growth and upbuilding. Write us asking for whatever information 
you desire about any of these Western States. 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














hardly to vary from year to year. Of 
these thirty-nine per cent come as citizens 
of the United States—native sons. As 
yet there is no movement back and forth 
over the Pacific of Japanese of the second 
generation. 

Besides these 2000 Chinese born under 
the flag, there are 100 or so wives. By 
our arrangement with Japan, the number 
of women has been from eight to thirty 
times greater than for the Chinese. Dur- 
ing the years 1911-1916, the return of mer- 
chants has been dropping from 1100 to 
850 in round numbers; other merchants 
comprise between 200 and 250 of the 
at og admission. More important in the 
ight of recent events, the return of 
Chinese laborers has dropped from 1100 to 
half that number between 1911 and 1916. 
The Chinese in America are leaving the 
land; their place in seasonal labor on the 
farms has been taken by Nippon’s 
laborers. 

There is unescapable significance here. 

(1) It is harder for a Chinaman—be 
he born in Cathay or in the land of the 
free—to get by America’s Chinese wall 
than it is for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle. 

(2) Nearly one-half of these Chinese 
are citizens of the United States, with the 
same rights as you or I 

(3) John Chinaman—not his poor 
cousins—will not come to these United 
States unless conditions change. He has 
taken to heart half a century of hostile 
greeting and ill-treatment. He _ has 
turned both cheeks. 


On the face of it, it would seem Amer- 
ica’s Chinese wall has defeated the men 
of Cathay from over-seas. The Chinese 
are on the decline. 

But has it? 

What—it must be asked—1s the cost: 
past, present, future? 

“Even if you have every right to enter 
the United States,” John Chinaman tes- 
tifies, “it is easier to buy your way in than 
establish it legally.” Not only does this 
honeycomb American officialdom—it has 
tainted our consular service in China. 
Figured in dollars and cents, it has cost 
this country $92 to handle each Chinese 
immigrant, in contrast to $1.46 on the 
average for other peoples. “The ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of the Chi- 
nese exclusion law,” admits the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration only this 
last year, “is not adequate or well adapted 
to its object.” 

There is no issue over the patent need 
of barring an influx of labor from Cathay 
which is to be permanent. It is not the 
keeping out of John Chinaman’s poor 
cousins which is at stake—he has granted 
America that freedom to use fairly and 
squarely; it is the way we use it. 

The evils growing out of existing con- 
ditions are glaring. As individuals, our 
officials in the main are doing the best 
they can; as a system, the administration 
is a blot upon the nation. There has been 
a never-ending series of scandals inex- 
tricably bound up with it. The wide 
difference in the language, customs and 
race is the root of the evils; officials and 
Chinese are alike at the mercy of the inter- 
mediaries through whom communication 
takes place. The petty czars holding the 
fate of the yellow men, the bureaucratic 
administration, have red-taped proceed- 
ings—heckling the Chinese with delays, 
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indignities, blocked appeals, miscarriages 
of justice. 

Listle credence is given papers; even the 
sworn word of American consular officials 
in China is no guarantee of validity for 
the administrators over here. The cumu- 
lative effect has been to put a premium 
on evasion of the law—the wrong men 
with the right papers; Chinese enjoying 
the legal right of entry preferring to take 
their chances in slipping over the border 
from Mexico or Canada with those who 
had no right, rather than run the gauntlet 
of our officials administering the law; 
bribery; official connivance. 

A new situation which is coming on the 
Pacific makes change imperative. If we 
heed the cry of the war's need and the 
bringing in of the men from Cathay, what 
effect will it have upon the Pacific of to- 
morrow? 


Now even before the outbreak of war, 
Hawaii had sent a lobby to Congress seek- 
ing more Chinese. Then in April, the 
eastern dealers in foodstuffs began to talk 
about the introduction of 100,000 yellow 
men for the West. There has been simi- 
lar talk on the Pacific frontier, and now 
in California the Stockton Chamber of 
Commerce has come out for the 100,000 
Chinese laborers. 

Against this, labor is aroused to the 
“dastardly effort to flood the country with 
coolie labor.” It sees “‘a sinister motive 
behind this move to let down the bars to 
cheap labor that bodes no good to the 
American people.” Labor’s representa- 
tive in Congress from the West charges 
‘fa cunning campaign is going in to amend 
the exclusion law to admit from a quarter 
of a million to one million Chinese during 
the war.” 

Our decision must rest on two grounds. 
First, is it economically feasible? Second, 
is it to our national interest? 

Now the bringing of 100,000 yellow 
men across 5000 miles of the Pacific is a 
herculean task in itself. Suppose we had 
begun the organization of the means and 
the recruiting of Chinese in June. That 
even then we could commence the dis- 
patching of contingents by August is not 
probable. As for their arrival here, not a 
Chinaman could set foot in America until 
early fall—September. 

he crux of the proposal hinges upon 
ships. If the Chinese were sent in num- 
bers of about 2500—as did the British— 
we must have forty ships. There is not 
a tenth of the tonnage today available 
on the Pacific; and you could not take that 
tenth without bringing to a crisis an 
already serious dearth of ships. The 
whole point of bringing over Chinese 
labor rests in the quick mobilization of 
large numbers of yellow men in this 
country. Now top this with the costs— 
of getting the labor in China, of securing 
the shipping to bring them over to this 
country, of their aggregate wages, of re- 
turning them. 

But behind these economic difficulties 
are more cogent objections. The Chinese 
wall we have built must be changed to 
allow these yellow men to enter the coun- 
try. When we have knocked one hole 
in it, how many more will follow? These 
Chinamen once in, how can they be gotten 
out again? 

For gotten out again these men from 
Cathay must be—and it will be no small 
task. What sieve has been invented 
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cal instrument. Why oa do as thousands are doing and play 


THE HAWAIIAN UKULELE 
You can learn to play it within aweek! Self instruction book teaches all 
chords and many solos. A knowledge of music not necessary to learn to 
play on this quaint, sweet toned little melody instrument. 


A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR $10 
Consisting of one Genuine M. Nunes & Sons’ Koa-wood Ukulele (hand made in H 
s self instruction book, containing chords and many solos, $1; Durable felt case, 
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ABOUT M. NUNES & SONS’ UKULELES fir 
In 1879, Manuel Nunes invented the Ukulele and foo 38 
13 he has been making them in Honolulu. he M. 
yoo and Sons leles are carefully and correctly built 
by hand from choicest Koa wood obtainable (naturally 
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them. Look for the Royal 
the inventor's name. _ It is your guarantee that the U 
is the Genuine M. Nunes make. Avoid all imitations. 
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ine “Made in Hawaii” product. Unscrupulous manufacturers through- 
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Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 

Quotations, Figures, How to 

Memorize Music, How to 

Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc. 


Atkinson’s Memory Book Tells You 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 


The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 

Memory “Systems” and “Secret” Methods 
—their Main Points. 

How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 

Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 


_A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 


How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 

About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 

A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
meng Youth is Able to Name the Complete 

ontents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 


How to Train the Ear. How to Make the 
Ear Help the Memory. 


How to Remember Names. 
How to Remember Faces. 


Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 


How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 

How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 

Visualization, and How to Develop It. How 
Visualization Aids Memory. 


How to Successfully Memorize Music. 
How to Remember Words. 


_ How a Man Whose Memory was “a Sieve” 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 


How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 
Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 
Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


Power Training 
By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 


All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
—s methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 


Big Newspapers Say: 

According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural —. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to meow firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 
sense. The book should prove a valuable help 
9 all who read and study it.—The Pittsburgh 

ost. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines fcr improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
governing Attention and Association.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is replete with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplished. 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 

“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a handsome cloth-bound book of 206 
cases. Price $1.10 postpaid. With Sunser 
MaGaZINE one year, $2.25 postpaid. 
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which will strain the newcomers from the 
Chinese now resident here? Our officials 
have never found it, and the attempt to 
do so will bring upon us all the evils of 
the past. If we keep faith with American 
labor, it will be at the cost of China’s 
friendship—a friendship lost by the treat- 
~— of Chinese here and our Chinese 
wall. 

If we cannot get labor within the coun- 
try, let us turn to neighbors closer to us. 
The first step should be to counteract the 
flood of Mexicans leaving the country. 
This done, we can get more as we need 
them—they are at our door. The cost 
will be a fraction of what the Chinese pro- 
posal means. There will be no comman- 
deering of precious ships; no thirty-day 
voyage. Lastly, race antipathies and 
domestic turmoil will be avoided. We 
can change the immigration act—the 
single stumbling block—as a war measure 
without turning upside down half a cen- 
tury’s work by drafting the yellow men. 


The interests of America on the Pacific 
demand that we change our Chinese wall. 
If we bring into the United States 100,000 
more yellow men, it will be in defiance of 
a long-maintained position and with the 
promise of seeding more trouble between 
us and China. 

The Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration in 1907 recognized the danger con- 
fronting America, asking: “Is there not 
sufficient to be granted by way of mutual 
concession, to form the basis of a treaty, 
so plainly drawn and so comprehensive as 
to be effective of the desires of both coun- 
tries, permitting a more liberal attitude 
on the part of the United States toward 
the Chinese and at the same time afford- 
ing an assurance that the coolie class will 
not be permitted to enter this country?” 

“Difficulties of administration suggest 
themselves in contemplating so radical a 
change,” he admitted. “But they could 
not well be more serious than those that 
arise in connection with the present situa- 


tion.” It was recognized “there would 
have to be, of course, a distinct under- 
standing that the passports would be 
granted by the Chinese Government to 
members of the coolie class; and the treaty 
would also have to contemplate the adop- 
tion of a form of passport that would not 
lend itself to evasion and fraud.” 

It is to America’s interest to seek an 
arrangement of mutual responsibility. 
The spirit of the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
of 1907 between this country and Japan 
should guide us in making a modified pact 
with China. 

The old Middle Kingdom has gone— 
old China is no more. We have across 
the Pacific a new Cathay, Young China 
struggling for existence with her re- 
publican aims and American sympathies. 
The cost of the present situation un- 
changed is China’s friendship. It is 
in A hopes of changing conditions 
that we cannot afford to jeopardize the 
future by bringing in even for war pur- 
poses a new generation of yellow men. 
Sometime, we want to be able to say to 
China: “When you can control your emi- 
gration in cooperation with us, as Japan 
does with her subjects, we will meet you 
half way.” 

This we can never say if we begin once 
more to resort to the yellow man as a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. Yet 
it would be one of the biggest moves for 
peace on the Pacific. For these United 
States cannot blind themselves to the com- 
ing “war after the war’—an economic 
fight to the finish for world - markets. 
We are going to lose the chance of the 
ages in world trade because we are blind 
to John Chinaman’s grievance, world con- 
ditions putting it into the background 
until the coming of peace. 

There is a new cry in Asia—the cry for 
a square deal. We had to give it to Japan. 
China is awakening. lo we want a 
friendly or an hostile China—codperating 
with us or arm-in-arm with Japan? 

The answer is in America’s Chinese wall. 





The I. W. W. 


and the Law 


(Continued from page 35) 


witnesses who related in detail the per- 
sistent efforts of I. W. W. to speak at the 
corner of Hewitt and Wetmore streets in 
Everett, in violation of an ordinance re- 
quiring the corner to be kept open so as 
not to hamper the work of the fire depart- 
ment. Testimony that a number of fires 
broke out in the Dares mills and in the 
heart of the business section, and that 
phosphorus was found in a number of 
instances, was given by police officers. 


HE stage having thus been set, citi- 
3 zens who had acted as deputies were 
called. They swore that the first shots 
came from the boat. On cross-examina- 
tion they stated that they were armed 
and had formed in the warehouses on the 
dock and then marched out in the open 
as the Verona came to her position at 
the wharf. About forty witnesses, called 
by the state, testified substantially as 
follows: 
“What were the men on the boat doing 
as the steamer came up to the dock?” 


“They were singing and hollering.” 

“What occurred next?” 

“Sheriff McRae stepped out from the 
deputies and held up his hands. ‘Boys,’ 
he said, ‘who is your leader?’ The answer 
was: ‘We have no leader,’ or ‘we are all 
leaders.’ The sheriff said: ‘I am the 
sheriff of Snohomish county and you can- 
not land here.’ The crowd on the boat 
yelled back: ‘The hell we can’t.’” 

“What followed then?” 

“The sheriff started to turn toward his 
men, when a muffled shot sounded. It 
seemed to come from the freight deck of 
the boat. It was followed by two more 
shots and then a volley.” 

“Had the sheriff or an 
drawn or shown their guns?” 

pe ig 

“What were your instructions before 
the boat came in?” 

“We were told by the sheriff not to 
exhibit any arms.” 

While all the witnesses called by the 
state swore that the first shots came from 


of his men 
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the boat, the testimony varied to a con- 
siderable extent as to which hand the 
sheriff held up to get the attention of the 
crowd, and the position of the man or 
men on the boat who fired the first shots. 

Sheriff McRae swore that he positively 
identified Tracy as the man who fired 
the first shot. He declared Tracy was 
leaning from the second window abaft 
the port door in the main cabin on the 
passenger deck. Three other witnesses 
identified Tracy as firing the first shot, 
their opinion as to his position varying. 

he prosecution concluded its case at 
the end of the first month. For several 
weeks the attorneys for Tracy devoted 
their efforts to explaining the I. W. W. 
propaganda, the non-resistance by the 
[. W. W. arrested, the fact that there was 
no evidence to show that any of them had 
started any fires, had committed any 
assaults or violated any laws. The street 
speaking ordinance passed on September 
21, prohibiting speakers within a block 
of Hewitt and Wetmore streets, was 
alleged to be invalid by the defense. 

Charges were made that the sheriff 
and his deputies brutally beat members of 
the I. W. W. in the jail and also when 
they were released. Testimony was in- 
troduced to the effect that Sheriff McRae 
and about sixty deputies formed in two 
lines on the night of October 30 and com- 
pelled forty-one I. W. W. to run the 

auntlet and that all of the mea were 
oni eitner with clubs or pistols, two of 
them being seriously injured. This was 
denied by the sheriff. 

Handbills were placed in_ evidence, 
showing that the crowd on the steamer 
Verona went to Everett for the purpose 
of holding a street meeting within fifty 
feet of the corner of Hewitt and Wetmore 
streets. Testimony that no arms were 
seen or threats heard among the I. W. W. 
on the trip to Everett, was introduced. 


EARLY one hundred, of about four 

hundred witnesses called by the de- 
fense, told of the battle at the city dock. 
Only one I. W. W., J. F. Billings, ad- 
mitted being armed, and he asserted that 
he did not fire. The defense charged that 
the firing began from the city dock and 
placed I. W. W. sympathizers from Ever- 
ett on the witness stand who swore to 
seeing puffs of smoke on the dock when 
the sound of the first shots were heard. 

I. W. W. who were aboard the Verona, 
defendants among them, testified in sub- 
stance as follows, after corroborating the 
state’s witnesses as to the conversation 
which preceded the firing: 

“What did Sheriff McRae do, when he 
got through speaking?” 

“He dropped his right hand to the butt 
of his pistol, which hung on a belt around 
his waist, and drew it as he turned toward 
his deputies.” 

“What happened then?” 

“A shct came from the dock.” 

“Did you see it fired?” 

“No; it seemed to come from a group 
of men to the right and a little back of the 
sheriff.” 

“What did the boys on the boat do?” 

“At the first shot they rushed to the 
starboard side for cover, so that the boat 
seemed to be turning over.” 

“Did you see anybody from the boat 
firing?” 

“No.” 
This was substantially the testimony 


of all the men on the boat who could see 
the sheriff and his men. 


ond window behind it. A few men ad- 
mitted hearing shots from the hurricane 
deck, from the pilot house and from the 


freight deck, but denied seeing any of the | 


men firing from the boat. The testimony 
as to the position from which the first 
shot was-fired from the dock varied. 


The court held that the main question | 
at issue was: “Who was the aggressor on | 


November 5?” 


Explaining this phase of the case, in his | 


instructions, the judge said: 

“Each side has gone far afield to pro- 
duce evidence in support of criminal acts 
charged by one against the other. On 
the one hand the Tfendant charges that 
the sheriff and his deputies have ma- 
liciously and without cause arrested the 
members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, imprisoned them without charge 


or bail, refused them trials, cruelly beaten | 
de- | 


and forcibly, and against the law, 
ported them. On the other hand it is 
charged by the state that members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World were ad- 


vocating and inciting disrespect for law, | 


and were forming unlawful and riotous 


assemblies, and were guilty of crimes 


against the laws of the state.” 


Judge Ronald ruled that the street- | 


oe ordinance was valid. He said 
t 


at a public meeting otherwise legal, | 


may from the manner, time, place and 
circumstances of its conduct become an 
unlawful or even a riotous assembly. 

“A statute of our state,” he declared, 
“makes it the duty of public officers to 
warn all persons constituting an unlawful 
or riotous assembly to disperse, and it is 


an offense punishable by law for any | 
person to remain at the place of an un- | 


lawful assembly after having been so 
warned to leave. 

“If a number of persons enter into an 
agreement or understanding, with the 


common object, intent or purpose of com- | 
pelling the repeal of, or preventing the | 


enforcement of, any ordinance of a city, 
by means of repeated, numerous and con- 
tinued violations thereof, such combina- 
tion constitutes a criminal conspiracy. 

“Again, whether the sheriff or any of 
his assistants have been guilty of any of the 
acts charged against them is not on trial 
here. They could all be guilty of all the 
acts charged and still be the victims of 
unjustifiable shooting from that boat, or 
they could all be innocent of any offense, 
aad an be the aggressors and cause of 
that shooting on the dock wherein Jeffer- 
son Beard lost his life. 


“The previous conduct or actions of | 


the members of the Industrial Workers 


of the World, or of the sheriff and his 


deputies, are proper matters for your | 


consideration only in so far as such acts 
may shed light upon the actions, or en- 
able you to put yourselves in place of, 
and to look into the minds and under- 
stand the motives, intents and purposes 
of the two groups of men who met at 
the Everett dock on this particular 
Sunday afternoon, and answer these two 
questions: 

“«Did somebody on the boat unlawfully 
kill Beard?” 





Witnesses who said they were near | 
Tracy when the shooting began, swore he 
was sitting in a seat forward of the port 
cabin door, instead of firing from the sec- 








LESSONS IN 
EFFICIENCY 


The Efficiency Life is the Only Life That 
Counts. Do Not Fail to Read Dr. Latson’s 
Fascinating, Helpful Work 


‘“‘THE ATTAINMENT OF EFFICIENCY’ 
Through Rational Methods of Developing 
Health and Personal Power 


This work indicates the ave- 
nues that lead to efficient and 
successful living and should be 
read by every man and woman 
who would reach their best and 
attain their highest ambitions in 
business, professional, domestic 
or social life. This has been pro- 
nounced one of the few great 
books that have been written. 
The following are some of the 
many chapter headings: 


How to Live the Efficient 
Life—Mental Habits and 
Health—Secret of Mental Su- 
premacy—The Nobler Con- 
quest—Firmness One Secret of 
Power—The Power of Calm- 
ness—How to be an Efficient 
Worker—The Attainment of 
Personal Power—The Secret 
of Personal Magnetism—How 
to Increase Vitality—The Prime 
Secret of Health—The Attain- 
ment of Physical Endurance— 
The Conquest of Worry—The 
Attainment of Success—The 
Way to Happiness—The Secret 
of a Beautiful Voice—The At- 
tainment of Physical Endur- 
ance—How to Live Long in 
the Land—The Gospel of Rest 
—Sleeping as a Fine Art— 
Common-Sense Feeding—How 
to Cure Yourself When Sick— 
Grace and How to Get It— 
Style and How to Have It— 
How to Have a Fine Complexion 
Specially commended to am- 
bitious young men and women 
as well as to parents who would 
be helpful to their children. 
All who are striving for success 
should read it. 


Bound in cloth, $1.10 postpaid. In 
combination with One Year’s Sub- 


scription to SUNSET $2 10 
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For the busy man: 
“A.B. A.” JE 


The busy American business man appreciates the value 
of time. That is one reason why he appreciates “A. B. A: 4 


Cheques. 


He reasons thus: “My time is worth too much to waste in 
delays that come from being caught short of funds or from 
trying to cash checks and drafts where 1 am not known. 
At the same time there is too much risk in carrying a con- 


siderable quantity of cash. 


“‘A. B. A.’ Cheques solve my problem, because they are ‘ 
as readily accepted as cash and are safe to carry. I con- 
sider it good insurance against loss of time to have a gen- 


erous supply of them.” 


American Bankers Association Cheques are particularly 
convenient because they are readily accepted in payment 
of bills, and because the only identification needed is the 
countersignature of the owner in the presence of the person 


accepting them. 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York for booklet and information 


as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 


Cheques 
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GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


The ideal investment 


Legal for Savings Banks, Insurance 
Companies and Trust Funds 


Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 


Maturities: 2to 10 years. Interest Quarterly. 
These certificates are parts of a single or group 
oft irst mortgages on improved country and city 
\l estate in California. Fully guaranteed as to 
pr iacipal and interest by 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Bankers’ Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Under State Supervision. Write for Booklet 






With a Western School. You have ¥ 
the same capital many millionaires 
started with—BRAINS,—the germ of 
unlimited success. Train them, 
educate them and put them to work 
making money for you. Why not let 
us assist you, through our home-study method of teaching? 
Mark aud mail the coupon below TODAY. 
THE MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept. S. 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 
Iam interested in the subject before which I have marked X. 
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“SPARE HOUR 
MONEY” 





Don’t waste your spare moments. Turn 
them into cash. Write for particulars 
about our money-earning plan for 
students. Liberal commissions on new 
and renewal subscriptions. Address 
Circulation Department, Sunset Mag- 
azine, San Francisco. 














“ “Did this defendant aid, incite or en- 
courage such action?’ ” 

The jury was out twelve hours before 
agreeing on a verdict. The first ballot 
was seven for acquittal and five for con- 
viction. The last ballot before an agree- 
ment was one for conviction and eleven 
for acquittal. 

1. W. Efaw, one of the extra jurors, 
ames as to what he thought of the 
case, said: 


“The defendant is technically guilty, 
| under the instructions of the court.’ 


Harry B. Williams, the other extra 


| juror, said: 


“T would have voted not guilty.” 
The case was the longest criminal trial 


| in the history of the state and is expected 


to cost Snohomish county approximately 
$20,000. The total expense to which that 
county had been put from November 5 
up to the dismissal of all the defendants, 
is estimated at $35,000. The transcript 


_ of the case totaled approximately 3,000,- 
| 000 words. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


belongs the spoils is an adage that still 
holds good. 

Probably William Jennings Bryan 
really believed that a million men would 
respond to a call to arms overnight, but 
suppose such a calamity should happen 
to the United States army? How would 
the army expand to take in this million, 
to equip them, to train them? Aside from 
the question of equipment, troops must 
be officered, not by some deserving 
politician, but by officers capable of 
efficient leadership. Under the old 
scheme, as in the days of the Spanish- 
American war, the politicians got the 
commissions, and the fighting men either 
suffered thereby or, taking much into 
their own hands, got along very well. 
But the general staff effectually blocked a 
recurrence of that method by insisting 
upon intensive training of candidates for 
commissions selected from thousands of 
applicants for their general fitness for 
army leadership. Undoubtedly the army 
officers change with the duty of selecting 
these prospective officers were actuated 
only by one motive, and that was to get 
the very best of the available material. 

In order to expand the army by 500,- 
000 men it is necessary to obtain 10,000 
officers to drill those men and get them 
ready for the fierce tests of trench war- 
fare. By graduating two classes at West 
Point ahead of time, the army got about 
three hundred efficient officers, but these 
were used in the regular establishment, 
filling the posts of officers of a higher 
grade who had been detailed for other 
purposes. The 10,000 officers neces- 
sarily must come from civil life, since the 
army required all the men it had and the 
National Guard had officers only for their 
own increments. So the War Depart- 
ment adopted the British system of es- 
tablishing training camps for officers. 
There are sixteen such camps throughout 
the United States, that for the West be- 
ing located at the Presidio at San Fran- 
cisco. There was room for 2500 appli- 
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cants for commissions, and the depart- 
ment was literally swamped from the 
moment the first order was issued. Men 
of all types, sizes and shapes came for- 


ward to recommend themselves. Thou- 
sands were rejected as unavailable, but 
when the camp formally opened on May 
15th there were 2499 men in attendance 
—the missing one having left his uniform 
on his bunk, donned his civilian clothes 
and slipped away into the night before 
the final oath was administered to the 
candidates. He was the only slacker, 
and there were hundreds ready to take 
his place. 
he President has overlooked one man 
who would make a star member for the 
commission to Russia. If the purpose is 
to administer large doses of democracy 
to that erstwhile autocracy, the President 
can find such a man in the person of 
Lieut.-Colonel Fred W. Sladen, com- 
mander of the San Francisco officers’ 
training camp. Colonel Sladen (or is he 
General Sladen by now?) literally took 
colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants, 
doctors, lawyers, educators, students, 
soldiers, farmers, adventurers, engineers, 
bankers, masons, machinists, druggists, 
newspaper reporters—all comers—mixed 
them up in a tent, and marched them out 
of the exit just plain, ordinary, everyday 
candidates for officers’ commissions. A 
man who was colone! of a regiment in the 
Spanish-American war presented his cre- 
dentials. He was duly booked and or- 
dered to stand in an aisle that had been 
roped off. The man next to him was an 
enlisted soldier from the Presidio. Then 
came the dean of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of California. He was followed 
by a student in the same university. The 
judge who resigned from the bench to 
win a new commission in the new army 
may be ranked by che youthful lawyer 
who followed him along the ropes. The 
former Assistant Secretary of War had 
no cannon booming for him when he re- 
ported for duty. The idea was that no 
matter how prominent in civilian life a 
candidate for a commission might have 
been, when he entered che registration 
tent he emerged just a plain rookie taking 
his chances with the others for his bars. 
Captain Clifford Jones, C. A. C., U.S. A., 
aided by several officers already com- 
missioned in the reserve saw to that. 
Former “‘bunkies” were separated heart- 
lessly. Men seeking cavalry service 
found themselves in different companies. 
The judge couldn’t overrule the lawyer, 
and the dean of the faculties had nothing 
on the student. You said “sir” to the 
private from the Presidio just as you did 
to the former colonel of volunteers. For 
the first few days of the camp former West 
Pointers and Annapolis men, seeking re- 
entry to the service, were being drilled in 
the “school of the soldier” along with 
the farmer who knew much about spray- 
ing citrus but mighty little about “left 
face.” Then Washington relented, and 
accepted the ex-army and navy officers 
with open arms, thereby relieving much 
embarrassment. But every officer already 
commissioned in the reserve corps was 
required to remove the insignia of his 
rank and each took his place in the ranks. 
Never was democracy installed so 
speedily and so securely. It is a lesson, 
they say, taught to Great Britain in the 
last two years, and we have profited by it. 
(Continued on page 89) 





An Old Man at Fifty— 


A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco Business 
Man Who Seems to Have Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


HERE is no longer any occasion to go 

hunting fortheSpring of Eternal Youth. 

What Ponce de Leon failed to dis- 
cover in his world-famous mission, ages ago, 
seems to have been brought to light right here 
in staid, prosaic America by Sanford Bennett, 
a San Francisco business man. He can prove 
it too, right in his own person. 

At 50 he was partially bald. To-day he has 
a thick head of hair, although it is white. At 
50 his eyes were weak. To-day 
they are as strong as when he 
was a child. At 50 he was a 
worn-out broken-down, de- 
crepit old man. To-day he is 
in perfect health, a good deal 
of an athlete, and as young as 
the average man of 35. 

All this he has accomplished 
by some very simple and gentle 
exercises which he practices for 
about ten minutes before aris- 
ing in the morning. Yes, the 
exercises are taken in bed, pe- 
culiar as this may seem. 

As Mr. Bennett explains, his 
case was not one of preserving 
health, but one of rejuvenating 
a weak, middle-aged body into 
a robust old one, and he says 
what he has accomplished, any- 
one can accomplish by the ap- 
plication of the same methods, 
and so it would seem. All of 
which puts the Dr. Osler theory 
to shame. 

There isn’t room here to go 
into a lengthy description of 
Mr. Bennett’s methods for the 
restoration of youth and the 
prevention of old age. All of 
this he tells himself in a book 
which he has written, entitled 
“Old Age—Its Cause and Pre- 
vention.” This book is a com- 
plete history of himself and his 
experiences, and contains com- 
plete instructions for those who 
wish to put his health and 
youth-building methods to 
their own use. It is a wonder- 
ful book. It is a book that every man and 
woman who is desirous of remaining young 
after passing the fiftieth, six- 
tieth, seventieth, and, as Mr. 
Bennett firmly believes, the one 
hundredth milestone of life, 
should read. 


Partial Contents 

Some idea of the field covered 
by the author may be gained 
by the following topics: Old 
Age, Its Cause; How to Prevent 
It; The Will in Exercising; Ex- 
ercising in Bed—shown by 
fifteen pages of illustrations. 
Sun, Fresh Air and Deep 
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Breathing for Lung Development; The Secret 
of Good Digestion; How I Strengthened My 
Eyes; Internal Cleanliness; External Cleanli- 
ness; The Hair; The Obese Abdomen; The Re- 
juvenation of the Face, Throat and Neck; The 
Skin, and scores of other experience chapters 
of vital interest. 


Comments of Readers 


“I will never be able to pay Mr. Bennett and Payst- 
CaL CuttTure for what I have learned 
from ‘Old Age’.” 

_ “T have taken a new hold on youth 
since reading ‘Old Age’.”’ 

“I find I Row grown much stronger 
since taking the exercises in Sanford 
Bennett’s book, ‘Old Age’.” 

_“‘My improvement since reading 
‘Old Age’ has been wonderful.” 

“I have read ‘Old Age—Its Cause 
and Prevention’ and want to say I 
never had such an interesting book.” 

“The best $2.00 I ever spent.” 

“Money could not buy Bennett’s 
book from me.” 

“I am ready to take off my hat to 
Bennett.” 

“They don’t call me the old man 
any more.” 


Don’t Send Any 
Money 


“Old Age—Its Cause and Preven- 
tion’”’ contains 400 pages of vital health 
instruction, is profusely illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. The 
publishers of this remarkable 
don’t want you to buy it until you’ve 
had a chance to s:e it and satisfy your- 
self that it is all and more than they 
have represented it to be. They will 
send you “Old Age” on approval with- 
out asking even a deposit. Then if 
after examinaticn you feel you can be 
without this compendium of vital 
youth and practical health achieving 
knowledge, just return the book within 
five days after receiving it and you 
will owe nothing. If you decide to 
keep the book, which is almost a cer- 
tainty, send a check or money order 
for $2.00 to the publishers, The Physi- 
cal Culture Publishing Company, 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City. The 
book will be mailed the same day your 
order is received and in addition you 
will be enrolled fora year’s subscription 
to the Physical Culture Magazine. 


For having helped bd 


solve the problem 4 Send me 
; ; of perpetual youth ..2 Sanford 
during life, the wor!d owes Sanford ? Bennett’s 


Bennett a vote of thanks. Of :3§ book — “Old 
course there are those who will & Age - Its Cause 
scoff at the idea, but the real al and Preven- 
wise men and women among tion,’ prepaid. 
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nett and his return to youth, §&* mail the book 
will most certainly investigate =I within five days 
further, and at least acquire ° after receipt and 
a knowledge of his methods. st owe you nothing, or 
This the publishers allow /g willsend$2.0oinpay- 
you to do without cost or ment for the book and 
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F the call of the open road is ringing in your ears; if you intend to take 
camping kit or your check book and hit the Gasoline Trail for the 
mountains, glaciers and waterfalls of the West this summer, you will need 
reliable information concerning the condition of the transcontinental motor 
highways. a# Sunset will see that this information 1s supplied free. Merely 
write a line telling Sunset Magazine Service Bureau which highway you 
intend to follow and when. af Suggestions concerning the motor itinerary, 
stopping places, hotels, etc., will be submitted on request. 
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By Motor and Muscle to Mt. Hood 


Ride and Climb With Barking Betsy and Yodeling Hans 


O some folks a mountain peak is a 

challenge, and somehow though I 

am no mountaineer, old Hood off 

there across the Columbia, tower- 
ing the blue hills of the Cascades and 
looking down into the streets of the city, 
had for a whole year been wirelessing 
messages cityward. Such messages are 
in a code that all red-blooded folk seem 
to understand; the call of the everlasting 
hills is a voice silent but treméndous. 
Twice I had taken up the challenge, but 
each time the weather-man had come 
between us. On the second trial indeed 
we, Betsy and I, had made it up to Gov- 
ernment Camp on an August day when 
the mountain flowers in the little park- 
like opening had been blooming richly 
and the mountain strawberries in the 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


sunny glades were lying in red mats, 
for the picking. lowers—mountain 
flowers!—no one knows these mountains, 
these white uplifted gods and Titans of 
the West till he has seen them with the 
flora of midsummer upon their high 
slopes. But Government Camp lies 
merely at the end of the motor traffic; it 
is on the top of the Cascades but quite at 
the foot of the cloud-topped Hood; the 
beginning of the ascent, the real mountain 
lies beyond. 

So we played foxy and watched the 
weather-man covertly and when a nor- 
therly air with white cloud-drifts and a 
blue sky presaged two or three days of 


perfect weather, we went dusting off 
through the joyous sunlight. 

Progress through the ,flat country 
toward Gresham and beyond was a 
dream; Sandy was next. But road dreams 
bring horrible awakenings at times and 
this one did. Half a mile out of town 
something happened that sounded like 
the end of the world, or more exactly of 
Betsy. The key-pin had come out of the 
chain and the latter had played loose and 
fast with her works. t Gaew nothing 
short of a bomb-shell that can play so 
many sorts of deviltry in one second as a 
disjointed chain can. And _ horrors!—I 
had forgotten my keys. I tried to pick 
the lock with fence-wire, but it could not 
be done. I walked to town; only one man 
there owned a machine of the same breed 
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He was trying to climb Mt. Hood on two wheels and doing well but— 
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Patrician in Look | 
Yeoman in Service 
HOUGH you make sure of 
Silvertown Cord Tires gs 
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as Betsy and he had gone to Portland— 
taking his keys. I returned and tried the 
wire again, then sat down and waited for 
something to happen. Waiting is a pleas- 
ant enough job on such a sunny after- 
noon, but it grew stale during the second 
hour. Push her to town?—not I! 


: ete afternoon and then from down the 
road came the growl of a gas-cart and 
joy! he rode the right machine. In two 
minutes I was busy while my savior in 
leggins went bup-bupping off toward Mt. 
Hood. The rest was easy—I thougnt. 
Alas, all the tools in my kit could not 
move that jimmied mud-guard; I had to 
push! Now in normal trim Betsy weighs 
nearly four hundred pounds, and at pres- 
ent she had my camp equipment in her 
pockets. What is more, when she is out 
of sorts she has no conscience at all or 
sense of the fitness of things. She simply 
won’t be pushed from behind and she 
leads like a pig on a rope. And that half 
mile to the garage was mostly up hill; it 
was cruel. I blush to think of the unkind 
things I said to her; but I meant them all. 
Truly the road is a place of ups and 
downs, and I recognized this spot as a 
down. It was five p. m. when I got going 
again and found it in my heart to forgive 
her. 

In the next hour of running I confess 
that I did not see as much of things 
scenic as I wished. I saw the road. For 
in spite of what the tour-books may say, 
that road was not a good one. Up and 
down, sand or gravel or dirt or planking, 
it winds about and swings upward slowly. 
But like most roads, by far the best of it 
was off the trail. For the beauty and 
charm of every thoroughfare is its change- 
ability; the little extra touches, the time 
of day even, oft make the scene, cloud or 
sun or shadow adding the master-strokes. 

And oh the camp-sites along the river! 
I could not enjoy them but i knew that if 
such sites had come at dusk in some other 
lands we had invaded, 1 would have been 
caught pinching myself or seizing the 
spark-plugs to ascertain for a certainty 
Bs Betsy and I were truly alive. And 


oh the color of the fading purple and 
ruddy hills beyond with Mt. Hood barel 
peeping over the timber off to saneiend! 


he collie at the toll-gate chased me 
and showed a too-profuse fondness for 
my leggins; then I crossed the white and 
black, rocky stream roaring in the shad- 
ows where the alders over it and along it 
make it shady by day and Stygian b 
night, and then buckled into the toll- 
road. A toll-road is always a careless, 
irresponsible, devil-of-a-fellow sort of 
road, and bears the same relation to a 
state highway that a pirate bears to a 
respectable citizen. I had neglected to 
put my lamp in tip-top shapc, and coast 
wood-roads at night have the darkness 
of the Pit without the advantages of its 
illuminating fires. It was rough, rocky, 
sandy in spots, and all up-hill. From an 
elevation of 1800 feet at the toll-gate it 
rises in the next eight miles to 4000 feet! 
Betsy grew short in the wind and dizzy 
and weak and had to have her breather 
adjusted in order to get a little more of 
the ethereal mountain air in her lungs. 
Most of that eight miles now is a blank 
full of anxiety. I recall that I roared 
through the silences of hemlocks and 
rhododendron thickets, took sofne sharp 
turns, bumped over various things that 
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sounded and felt like volcanic rocks and 
hemlock stumps, banged my feet and 
shins, sloshed through a mountain stream 
that had wet, cold water in it, scared a 
bunny into hysterics, and finally throt- 
tled Betsy’s growling before the door of 
the little hotel at Government Camp. 
lt was all settled in a minute or two. 
A party was going to climb in the morn- 
ing. I paid my fee, signed my name in 
the book and departed for my anight- 
roost. The hotel supplied the guide for 
the party; I was warned to be ready to 
leave at two a. m. without fail! As I was 
making for the outside I saw that same 
uide come in. There was a clumping of 
ce epee and Hanis filled—I use the word 


carefully—the door. A great, straight, 


bull moose of a young fellow he was; in a 
glance or two I took him in from his huge 
shoes to the Chinese cock-pheasant tail 











‘*Now,’’ said Hans, ‘‘J will give them 
a call’’ 


in his scout-hat surmounting a good- 
natured smile; and he made an impres- 
sion, I confess. As I went up the trail I 
could think of little else. Those long bull- 
moose shanks clung to my imagination as 
a drowning man holds to a rope. Shade 
of Hazlitt and Stevenson and Thoreau 
and every other that has sung the praises 
of shoe-leather! Had I to follow those 
shanks up to the summit! 


O Betsy and I made bivouac a few 

hundred yards up the mountain at 
the end of the auto trail, where the little 
stream of ice water chatters through the 
night and day as it rushes below the 
wooden bridge and hurries for the valley. 
A still-hunt in the dark for wood is not 
the best entrée for a meal; but by and by 
the wolf inside me had been stifled—it 
was now nine p. m.—the camp-fire had 
burned low and the bed was ready. The 
night came chill, cold, clear with a drench- 
ing*dew; my tarpaulin roof grew wet 
above and below. So I turned in, but not 








to sleep; the night was too wonderful to 
waste it so. The moon rose between ten 
and eleven and not far from the great 
mountain. From my position in the 
clearing I could raise my head and look 
back down the mysterious valley I had 
climbed through in the dark; and . turn- 
ing see the white moon and illuminated 
Hood standing like some divinity, shad- 
owy, yet plain, suggestive, above me. 
To lie at the foot of such a mountain 
in the moonlight and worship it alone 
is an experience to give wings to the 
imagination. 

Then the thrushes began to call. 
“Peert! Peent!’’ their voices came from 
here and there, sometimes from overhead, 
sometimes apparently from the tops of 
the straggling firs cutting the sky-line 
beside the creek. agic voices of the 
night! Their notes seemed full of in- 
quiry as though each called anxiously to 
his neighbor. A thrush migrant army 
was on the move. The hermits that had 
sung on the mountain-sides or the russet- 
backs that had charmed the silences of 
the valleys during the summer, now were 
setting out for Celiornia and a winter 
home. There were others too passing in 
the white moonlight, but the thrushes 
seemed near and more insistent; and dur- 
ing the few hours that I lay in my blanket 
these fairy voices scarcely ceased for more 
than a few moments. Save for the birds 
and the streamlet a mighty silence held 
the mountains. There was not the chirp 
of a single cricket, though in the valleys 
the night was humming with them; in 
the quietness the mouse that rustled in 
the bush honeysuckle near my head made 
an unseemly rumpus. 

We were off at two forty-five a. m. and 
toiled up the wood path through the 
scattered timber. There were six of us 
including Hans. Two small parties of 
Mazamas from Portland had beaten us 
on the start; a yell or halloo ahead anon 
broke the mountain quiet; a flash glinted 
here and there, though the moonlight 
was so strong that our guide did not light 
the lantern he carried. Our delay may 
have been due to the fact that our party 
included two ladies—I am not sure of 
this, of course—but in spite of our be- 
lated start we were advised to travel easy 
at first. We did; but though I knew that 
I was an utter ignoramus at climbing 
mountains, I felt very early that we would 
not reach the summit six strong unless 
Hans carried some of us on his back. For 
one lady was lean and mentally bilious 
over the fact that she had been given 
bacon and eggs for breakfast, and the 
other was rolly-polly and short in the 
wind; and I meanly prided myself on the 
notion that in the long up-hill grind that 
I expected, both would be rather impos- 
sible. Nothing short of an elevator for 
Rolly-Polly or a pair of wings for Cross- 
Patch. Hans was out of the question—a 
mere under-sized giant. 

The first flowers were bidding good 
morning as we emerged from the timber; 
the east was bright and daylight was near. 
Then Hans broke it gently but firmly to 
the ladies, and we guiltily continued on 
our toilsome, womanless way alone. Soon 
we trudged over the faces of ashy, rock- 
strewn slopes; the sky grew yellow; Sol 
peeped over a ridge; it was morning. The 
guide pointed upward and now we could 
see the cabin on the far summit burn 
and glint like a very Jupiter. Flowers 
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Efficiency Will Decide 


The Dominating Cars 


In the cheap car field, 
efficiency already has de- 
cided the ruling cars. We 
Mitchell people believe— 
and know—that efficiency 
also will decide the leading 
fine car. 

We saw that years ago. 
And we brought John W. 
Bate here—the great efh- 
ciency expert—tomake the 
Mitchell factory efficient. 
Our whole plant of today 
was built and equipped 
under his direction. 


$4,000,000 Saved 


Mr. Bate’smethodshave 
cutour factory costin two. 
Our bodies as well as our 
chassis are now built un- 
der them. And the saving 
on this year’s output will 
be nearly $4,000,000. 

That saving pays for all 
theextras which give these 
cars distinction. 


See These Extras 


In Mitchell cars there 
are 31 features which 
nearly all cars omit. 

They excel rival cars by 
at least 25 per cent in lux- 
ury, finish and beauty. 

They combine all the 
attractions which our ex- 
perts found in 257 new 
models. 

And every vital part in 
the latest Mitchells has 
100 percentover-strength. 
We have doubled our 
margins of safety to make 
this a lifetime car. 


No Similar Cars 


No other car has so 
many attractions. Nocar 
above $1,000 shows any- 
where near such value for 
the money. 

Nocarslook like Mitch- 
ells, because our own 
artists design Mitchell 
bodies. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


Go make your compari- 
sons. See our two sizes, 
our eight new-style 
bodies. See all the Mitch- 
ell extras. 

Then say for yourself if 
Bate efficiency adds value 
to a car. 





SIXES 
TWO SIZES 


Mitchell— roomy 7-pas- 

senger Six, with 
127-inch wheelbase and a 
highly - developed 48 - horse- 
power motor. 


$1460 


Four Passenger Roadster, 
$1495. Sedan, $2175. Cab- 
riolet, $1895. Coupe, $1995. 


Also Town Car and Limousine 
Mitchell Junior—a 5- 

passen- 
ger Six on similar lines, with 
120-inch wheelbase and a 40- 
horsepower motor. 14-inch 
smaller bore. 


$1195 


All Prices f. o. b. Racine 
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appeared all about us. We had left the tall 
lupine and the Mariposa lilies and squaw 

rass down in the timber; but here were 
Beds of phlox, white and pink, low-lying 
pinkish masses of fuzzy spraguea, short- 
stemmed purple asters, yellow arnica— 
some of these flowers had moved up the 
mountain as the season advanced— 
clumps of the lovely little Lyall’s lupine, 
masses of frost-tinted polygonum lying 
like orange and crimson rugs upon the 
ash-gray hills, and others of the same 
order, lovely and lowly, that cling to the 
edges of the snows upon the waste and 
barren places of the cloud-swept high- 
lands. 

The other parties toiled up the snow 
ahead of us; a far yell or yodel came drift- 
ing back with a strange hollowness in the 
morning air. Then just before we took 
to the snow-fields, Hans mounted a small 
rock, said, “Now I will give them a call” 
—with a trifle of emphasis on the “I”— 
took a barrelful of mountain air into him, 
threw up his head and let go. I can no 
more describe that yodeling melody or 
its effect on me than foams paint a sunset. 
I know that it sent the prickles running 
strangely. up and down my spine as music 
has done but rarely. I had heard this 
musical juggling before but I had never 
heard Swiss Hans yodel in the mountains. 
It was the setting. He gave half a dozen 
_ and each one seemed better than the 
ast. 

I was charmed; I would learn to yodel 
or die trying! During the next hour I 
awakened a whole legion of slumbering 
echoes myself. Unheeding the agony in 
the faces of my comrades—we wore 
grease-paint and amber goggles any- 
way—and the smiles of the Swiss, I yo- 
o-o-odel-odeled till I was hoarse. This 
big mountain boy of twenty-two was no 
mean instructor either; he gave me a 
model to imitate whenever I had breath 
to spare. But when | ended with a 
throatful of frogs—“‘busted” as a com- 
rade put it; but I got square with him 
later—Hans eased me down with the 
solemn assurance that it had to be 
“borned in you.” I understood then that 
I had been “‘borned” without it. 


HEN we tackled the snow-fields and 
by and by came up with my yester- 
day’s friend ofthe motorcycle. He was go- 
ing to scale old Mt. Hood on two wheels; 
had toiled up the pack-trail in the woods 
and among and over the rocks and now far 
beyond timber-line was fighting like the 
Trojan Hector to win Illumination Rock 
over the snow. It was so soft that his 
hind wheel cut down, spun _helplessl 
and merely raised a blizzard ska f 
but he rae ec up a long way and was 
yet undaunted. Such is the way of 
outh. We all gave him advice more or 
ess sound and trudged on after the others 
up this mountain mixture of snow, ashes 
and burned rocks. 

We overtook and passed a party with a 
temporarily “bushed” member; Illumina- 
tion Rock swung around to the left, and 
as we toiled toward Crater Rock the go- 
ing became stiffer. The haul up the wire 
cable hand over hand brought extra 
fatigue and the ascent was covered in 
short drives. The climb begins to be more 
real here; the breath comes fast; the heart 
hammers and pounds; the senses grow 
dizzy in this light ether and it needs no 
guide’s warning at such times to hold 
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the climber back. Our trouble now was 
in getting ahead. We were promised a 
rest and drink and eatables at Crater 
Rock; and we felt that we would be ready 
for it. 

It is fine to be a greenhorn and get 
impressions new and first hand. Second- 
hand accounts and book stories are some- 
what on the order of second-hand smokes. 
First impressions sink deep. Barrin 
Hans we were three tyros at the game. i 
had hoped to find something in such a 
climb other than a toil up and a slide 
down with one eye on the trail and the 
other on a time-piece and the afterward 
satisfaction of saying “I have climbed So 
and So.” Nor was | disappointed. Even 
in this barrenness there were living things. 
Grasshoppers and beetles and moths 
mostly nel and long in cold storage, but 
one or two alive, were observed on the 
snow. Some large buzzing fly that none 
of us could capture followed us noisily at 
times. Several butterflies were seen flit- 
ting around the sun-warmed rocks; and 
later as we rested at Crater Rock an able- 
bodied Daddy-Long-legs was found walk- 
ing at his grandfather gait over the rocks! 
Here too a junco and a young one at that, 
dodged about a pile of rocks. It is easy 
enough to account for the presence of the 
migrant birds, but the live grasshopper 
on the snow and the vegetarian spider 
miles beyond the last sprig of vegetation, 
were puzzlers. 

The southern ascent of Hood—and 
mountaineers say that it is a very easy 
peak to climb; a good one for beginners— 
passes up through the throat of the great 
voleano that in ages bygone poured out 
its material to build the mountain. The 
southern side of the mountain is missing, 
either blown out or torn out by glacial 
action, and but part of the rim remains. 
This is the sharp tip that pleases the eye 
of the thousands who see it from the val- 
leys. Crater Rock is the mound in the 
heart of the old crater left by the last 
throes of the dying volcano. It is a wild 
spot. Steam and sulphurous vapor issue 
from holes here and there and these places 
are hot. A lake is said to underlie the 
snow and ice-mass in the crater. The air 
is laden with a smell that suggests an in- 
terrelation of laboratory, naughty student 
and hydrogen sulphide. As one of m 
comrades put it: “It smells like hell!”— 
and | take his word for it. 

Then after we had eaten chocolate and 
stiffened our knees with a sandwich each 
from the hamper on Hans’ broad shoul- 
ders—though | confess that I carried one 
of my own and had been in it quite deeply 
more than once—and he had set the 
echoes answering across that crater with 
a new burst of his Alpine music, we set 
out again. Now that I look back on it 
I know that our guide was a large part 
of the climb. It is often said that a guide 
makes half the trip; ours was the right 
half. Six feet something up and down, 
wide and deep-chested, lean-shanked in 
his knee-stockings—from his great 
studded shoes and Alpine axe that had 
come from across the sea, to the tip of 
his rakish feather, he was right. 

The next move was upward and along 
the hog-back or snow-ridge toward the 
crevasse. On our right constant masses 
of rock were dislodged from the steep rim 
and fell rolling in miniature avalanche 
down the white slope. Small bits of rock 
chased each other in succession like little 


pigs; they seemed alive. Nature’s forces 
destroying her own handiwork! To get 
up here and at close quarters see this 
rugged old relic mountain being torn 
roughly down by the same hands that 
had built it is to acquire a new perspective 
of Nature’s ways. We should all, I think, 
climb a mountain at least once. It is good 
for the soul. Fire had hoisted this great 
pile from below, ages ago when the world 
was young. Now snow and ice, wind and 
water were tearing it down. Every move 
that every single pebble had made since 
it was born had been valleyward. And 
yet this old peak has glowed in the sunset 
in the same outline, with the same benign 
smile to the valley folk, for—how many 
ages? 


K breil the thing happened that Hans 
had warned us might befall “if we 
weren’t careful.” Friend J— said that he 
felt horrible; to look at him was to believe 
him. Our guide and comforter explained 
that many climbers got sick, that moun- 
tain-sickness was a twin brother to sea- 
sickness, a harmless ailment but dread- 
fully unpopular. Friend J— got down 
upon the snow and parted company vio- 
lently with all his chocolate and sand- 
wich. Hans said that he would “be all 
right now” but Friend J— said that he 
wasn’t. He wanted just to lie there and 
die; leave him. Hans warned that a slide 
might come down and get him and that 
we would not return that way anyway; 
but the sufferer said “Let it come!” and 
indicated brokenly that when he could 
get his stomach to go back to its old moor- 
ings, he would start—downward. It 
plainly was hard to argue with a man 
when he has mountain-sickness; so we 
waited a whilé and after Friend J— had 
passed through.the agony of another 
throe or two—spell it either way—he got 
upon his feet again and said that he would 
try to make it. And he did. 

The last hour brought the toughest 
work of all. At the edge of the ascent 
after leaving the white hog-back we came 
to the crevasse. A ladder and rope were 
across the gap but Hans went ahead and 
fixed everything securely, deftly cutting 
with his axe a few steps in the melting 
ice and snow. The crevasse now was 
comparatively small and of no great 
depth; the summer sun on the warm slope 
had done its work. Yet in spite of the 
sun, even thus early (September 17th) 
new snow had fallen recently. The light 
was dazzlingly, overwhelmingly strong. 
To remove the amber glasses even for a 
few moments meant eye-strain; to expose 
the skin unprotected for any considerable 
time meant sunburn as severe almost as 
a scald. Hence the grease-paint. 

The last thousand feet was the hardest 
pull of all; much of it was hand over hand 
on the ropes. A few feet at each drive 
was quite enough. At such times the 
heart pounds, the, lungs heave and cry for 
air; perspiration runs in streams. Even 
at this elevation the sun beats down 
hotly. One feels that with a chestful or 
two of sea-level atmosphere the rest 
would be easy; it is the bellows, the carbu- 
retor that fails, and when it does, the 
heart goes rampant, the head quickly 
swims, the stomach—but these organs 
are not alike; mine got hungry; Friend 
J—s did not. Up, up, another heave or 
two with rests between and it was over. 
To climb such a mountain is not an 
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Guarantees for 
the Nation 








UST as the rifle in the hands of the boy in khaki stands asa 


“guarantee” of the rights of the nation, so the certificate on 

the Quaker Tire stands as a guarantee of the rights of the tire buyer. And just 
as the soldier is backed by every resource of the nation, so is each Quaker Tire 
backed by every resource of this $5,000,000 concern. 


Though the guarantee on Quaker Tires is 1500 Our experience in handling and making rubber 
miles more than that on the tire you likely use, articles covers a period of thirty-two vears. 
yet we give you something even better than a Mechanical rubber goods bearing the Quaker 
guarantee,—-for in Quaker Tires you get “the Quality Mark have world-wide reputation and 
finest tires made.” sale. Each Quaker Tire is worthy of the brand 
it bears, for it is built of the finest materials 


The adjustment on a 5000-mile basis is simply 
procurable and with the utmost care. 


a guarantee of full value for the money you pay. 
The experience of users, everywhere, shows ‘Temperingdevelopsthe propertiesofQuaker Tire 
that Quakers give 7,000, 9,000, 11,000 or more rubber to the highest degree; it means the most 
miles service—big excess of mileage free. mileage and the least tire trouble. Tempering 
the rubber makes good tires better. But,remem- 


It is not an easy thing to build a good tire. : 
ber, Quakers are the only tempered rubber tires. 


Many concerns make an honest effort to give 
buyers full value, but it requires something The local dealer will sell you all the Quaker 
more than good intentions to accomplish the Tires you want, but would prefer to sell you just 
desired result. To be successful, the tire maker one. Put the trial tire.on your car, and you, like 
must know rubber, and that knowledge takes thousands of other car owners, will come back 
long years to acquire. for three more Quakers. 





is as sation Sigvagen, ite Accessory or 
ardware dealers seeking a high-grade CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 

Quaker City Rubber Co. tire account for 1917 should write Sales 182 211 53 

FACTORY, PHILADELPHIA [Diision. West Lake St. Wood St. Murray St. 
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Every Savage mileage maker gets full credit for good 
work because all work is “keyed” to the serial numbers 
on the tires. We know in every case just who is respon- 
sible for “Heap big mileage.” 

This plan creates a strong sense of personal responsibil- 
ity and pride among our workmen, and there is keenest 
rivalry to see who can produce most mileage per tire. 
You can help us to produce even greater mileage for you 
if you will send us full details of all Savages that run 
over 7000 miles. 

Please be sure to give Serial Number, size of tire, date of pur- 
chase, name of dealer, and actual number of miles run. 

To help show our appreciation for this co-op we will send 
an inner tube patch free of charge to all who report, “Heap Big 
Mileage” 


SAVAGE 


TIRES 


Heap big mileage! 








THESAVAGE TIRE CORPORATION 
one ee 
San Francisco - ete. 1125-29 Van Ness Avenue 


SAVAGE 
GRAFINITE TUBES 


The only tubes thathave graph- 
ite vulcanized into the surface. 
Prevents deterioration, sticking, 
friction and heating. Makes soap- 

stoneunnecessary. Length- 
ens life of tube 


lage! 


Watch for the 
red Savage sign 





















A Bunch of Good Stories Next Month! 


THE DREADFUL FLEECE 


A Story of Retribution in the Lassen Country. By ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE. 
A grim but powerful story of the way in which belated love came at last to Jed Wimple and long- 


delayed punishment to his father. 


BEST MAN 


A story of friendship and hard-sledding. 


How the saving grace of a woman came to a cabin in the Sierras and how nearly it came too 


ate. 


A TYPICAL WESTERNER 


The Pathetic Narrative of a tame and tonsured man who tried to live up to his wife’s 
ideal of the wild and woolly. By WILBUR HALL. 
In which the narrator warns young men who contemplate matrimony not to assume the 
picturesque unless they are prepared to maintain the pose. 


THE SCARLET KIMONO 





By DELL H. MUNGER. 
Another chapter in the significant history of Rachael Masters’ struggle to come back from “‘some- 
where in the world”’—the lonely fight of a girl against great odds. 


SUNSET for AUGUST 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. 














achievement, but it is gloriously good fun. 
It was now exactly noon. 

We were on the summit, on the edge of 
this old crater rim, 11,225 feet on high, 
the loftiest spot in Oregon. Here on this 
quarter-mile ridge of snow and volcanic 
burnings was the little wooden cabin of 
forester Coleman, one of Uncle Sam’s 
timber guardians. And every stick of 
lumber in this little eyrie that for many 
months is buried in the white avalanches 
of winter, had to be transported hither 
on man-back. Hans and Coleman had 
carried most of it. While we sat about 
and ate, and drank the coffee our guide 
prepared—and I wonder if badly-pre- 
pared coffee ever produced an effusion 
that tasted better—we had leisure to get 
the right perspective on the new situation 
For though this ancient pinnacle was dis- 
covered in 1792 (by Lieut. Broughton of 
the Vancouver exploring expedition; and 
named after the British Rear Admiral 
Hood) and climbed as early as 1854, 
nevertheless it was our first climb and 
first experiences are momentous ones. 
Though it is one of the much-visited snow 

eaks of America; though the clan of the 

azamas was founded here where we 
sat—three or four of these mountaineers 
of the West had preceded us and now 
fraternized—such things could not take 
anything from our scene. Familiarity 
with man cannot alter these white peaks; 
they are immutable and godlike. The 
lands may change at their feet, man’s 
handiwork show in the river-valleys, but 
the snowy peaks are unchangeable 
through the ages. 


S for the view itself from this moun- 
tain top—words are cheap and impo- 
tent. It is easy to tell that the sun shone 
from asky that held not a vestige of cloud; 
that the glaciers rolled away far below 
to divide into their respective canyons 
and feed a dozen rivers in the green tim- 
ber; that we could look into the famous 
Hood River valley and out upon the 
mighty Columbia; or turn about and 
«sweep the swelling blue Cascades 7000 
feet below us, ridge on ridge lying in a 
maze of blue over-cuttings and fading off 
into the mellow haze that intermingled 
earth and air; that the very world seemed 
spread out below us and we saw it now as 
the eagle sees it; that the white mountain 
gods of the West lay off in the distance: 
St. Helens, Adams, mighty Rainier, with 
their glistening heads high over the haze 
that mantled the valleys;—easy, but all 
this does not tell what 1 felt. y i yet I 
experienced a sense of disappointment. 
I wanted to be able to dispel that en- 
shrouding haze, to tear aside the blue 
veil and let my greedy eye run out and 
out and on and on, to the blue Pacific, 
and down the ridgy back of the Cascades 
to Jefferson and beyond—out to the very 
edges of the West. 
We rested a little time while Hans 
flashed a mirror signal down to the 
watchers at Government Camp and I en- 


| tertained a chickadee that had come up 


even here to try for eatables about the cabin 
—other birds came too, the ranger said— 
and then we set off downward. It was 
quite a different matter now. Hans knew 
the short cuts and led off down the slopes 
like a crazy torpedo. The climber is sup- 
posed to play himself on the return, and 
our guide showed us how. With alpen- 
stock for rudder and drag or brake 
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Health, Strength, Energy 


Impossible Without Great Nerve Force 


Are you a victim of your nerves? Can you weigh yourself 

and honestly say that from a standpoint of nerve force 

you are 100% efficient? Are your nerves supplying your 

brain, body and your vital organs with a generous amount 

of nervous energy? If not, by all means read the following 
and become enlightened. 


By Stephen Harriman 


Your nerves positively control every mental and physical pro- 
cess taking place within you. Sever the nerves leading to your 
eye and not only would it be impossible to turn the eye in any 
direction, but the sight would be gone forever. Cut the nerves 
leading to the heart and that organ would never beat again. If 
the nerves controlling your respiratory organs—breathing organs 
—were severed, you could never enjoy another breath of air. 
Without your nerves you could not eat, see, hear, taste, smell or 
feel again, for it is upon the nerves that every sense depends. 


Ninety-nine per cent of all humanity whether young or old are 
deficient in nerve strength, or in other words, Nervous Energy. 
Since the action of every bodily organ is directly dependent upon 
nerve strength and nerve impulses it must follow that if the nerves 
do not create Energy upon a 100% basis every organ must neces- 
sarily be weakened to just the degree that the nerves are below 
par. And on the other hand, if the brain and body are receiving 
a constant flow of nervous energy, of the highest quality, they be 
enabled to throw off weaknesses, disorders and even disease and 
perform their duties at all times though under the greatest stress 
and strain. 

No man has ever succeeded in business to any unusual degree, 
no man has ever succeeded in an unusual way in any line of en- 
deavor who did not possess a highly organized and highly devel- 
oped nervous system. Did he not possess an unusual amount of 
nervous energy he could never have the vitality to carry his 
endeavors to a successful conclusion. 

Every scientist and student of health realizes the absolute 
necessity of Energy. Dr. Powell, the eminent scientist, says 
“Where the vito-motive power (meaning Energy) is plentiful and 
free, health is; where it is diminished or repressed, disease is; 
where it is entirely wanting, death is.” Surely a most succinct and 
convincing statement as to the value of nerve force. 


Macfadden, one of the foremost general physical culture 
authorities in the world, says of Energy: ‘Mental Power depends 
upon nervous vigor. In order to possess more than usual brain 
power, one must have back of it a strong nervous foundation.” 
And again, “The longer and more thoroughly we study the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, the more clear and abso- 
lute becomes the conviction that the secret of human strength 
and energy lies in the nervous system.” 

Napoleon said: “No man can win in the battle of life who has 
not Courage and Persistency. These are impossible where 
Energy is lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable quality of 
great success.” 

Robert Duncan, than whom there is no greater authority in this 
country on the creation of Nerve Force and Nervous Energy, 
says: “Nerve Strength, in short Nervous Energy, is the greatest 
single factor known to man today, in maintaining health and in 
achieving success.” 

These are truths that should become your daily watchword. 
Were it possible to relate stories of the thousands and perhaps 
millions of wrecks and failures brought about, not because of an 
inferior mentality, but solely because of a lack of Energy and 
Vitality, you would appreciate the value of this same vital force 
in a way that would be impossible otherwise. 

Every great man, every highly successful man you know or of 
whom you have read has a highly developed and a highly organ- 


ized nervous system else it would have been impossible for him to 
achieve great success. Some are blessed with this “gift,” as it may 
be termed, from birth and others developed it as did Roosevelt, 
Gladstone, and others. ‘From a weak nervous or an anemic per- 
son to a powerful, mentally superior individual” is a descriptive 
phrase that might be applied to many of our best known men of 
today. 

And you might be possessed of muscles as mighty as Goliath’s, 
but unless those same muscles were stimulated, animated and 
actuated by that wonderful fabric of tissue, known as the nervous 
system, they would be as inanimate and as useless so far as move- 
ment is concerned, as a rock reposing on the hillside. 

If your nerves are weak, every organ will be weak in exact pro- 
portion. If you are troubled with a weak heart, indigestion, a 
torpid liver, weak kidneys, constipation, or any other of the func- 
tional ills that flesh is heir to, you should immediately undertake 
that which will insure proper strength for the nerves. 

Ordinary exercise, electricity, osteopathy, chiropractic, hydro- 
therapy, massage, etc., have been advanced from time to time as 
a means for the restoration or the development of vitality and 
health. There is a certain value possessed by each of these, which 
commends them. but none are aimed directly at the real source 
of the trouble, namely, the nerves. 

The Western Neurological Society is offering at last a method 
absolutely within the reach of every man, woman and child in this 
country, a method whereby you can realize and enjoy a degree of 
nerve stimulation that can be felt within five minutes after under- 
taking it. You can feel this stimulation in every muscle and 
organ within your body. You can feel the mental stimulus it 
gives immediately. This method of nerve stimulation is endorsed 
by many of the leading authorities on the subject, who have in- 
vestigated and subjected it to every test. By this method you 
are enabled to overcome functional weaknesses, mental depression 
and other disorders without resorting to drugging, dieting or ob- 
jectionable exercise. The method positively reaches the nervous 
system directly and stimulates it immediately. You can demon- 
strate its absolute efficiency in five minutes at no cost to yourself. 

The Western Neurological Society is organized for the physical 
and mental uplift of mankind. The members have experienced 
the wonderful results obtainable through this course of instruction 
themselves—and they want you to experience like results. There- 
fore, they will send you without obligation on your part this re- 
markable course in physical upbuilding and nerve strengthening 
without cost or obligation to you. If you are satisfied after having 
followed the instructions given for a period of five days, that it is 
invaluable to you, they will ask you to remit $3.00 or else return 
the course and consider the matter closed. All you need do is 
address, The Western Neurological Society, 463A Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, California, and ask them to send you this remark- 
able course without delay. 

We can assure you that nothing equal to it has ever been offered 
before at ‘five times the cost—and you risk nothing. Just write 
now before you forget. 

As has been stated, this does not obligate you in any manner, 
so there is no reason why every man or woman should not take 
advantage of this wonderful course of instruction and benefit by 
its precepts. Do not be a slave to your nerves, but develop them 
so that you may enjoy the health and success that should be yours. 
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OA. A.8. Co., 1917 
Tire-Doh kneaded into your inner tube or outer casing is there to 
stay. It becomes a permanent part of the rubber—firmer, stronger 
and tougher than the rest of the tire. And Tire-Doh makes repairs 
where other methods fail. Torn out valve stems that cannot be vul- 
canized into place are easy for Tire-Doh. 


For Inner Tubes Til Dr lZ D OF Cuts Repair Bills 
and Outer Casings ry iy lll and Adds to Mileage 
Tire-Doh-izing is asimple process. No heat to burn or overcure the rubber. 
No patches, notools, nodanger of ruining the tire. Nothing needed but just 
Tire-Doh and your fingers—and only a few minutes of your time. You can fix 
torn out valve stems, arm-long blowouts or pin hole punctures with Tire-Doh. 
And you can fill up casing cuts, holes and blisters, prevent blowouts and add 


thousands of miles to thelife of your tires by going over your casings occasion- 
ally with Tire-Doh. inte! . wag alge 


Motorcyclists as Well as Motorists—750,000 Users 


Tire-Doh is not a tire filler. Nothing experi- Tire-Doh is made by a secret process. 
mental about it. Seven yearson the market makes permanent ponte. a that Stretch with the 
a proved success. rubber. Tire-Doh repairs outwear the tires. 


Tire-Doh-ize Anything That’s Rubber 
Rubber boots, gloves, coats, hot water bags — all can be mended 
4 perfectly with Tire-Doh. And it’s fine for electrical insulation. 
rane 50c and $1.00 at 10,000 Dealers 

anadian prices 65c and $1.25. Everybody needs Ti ; 
Dy Better buy two Tire-Doh outfits today ped Senead”™ it Riggs) sod 
one in your car and one in your house and have Tire-Doh always 
handy. If your dealer can’t supply you, send us your order direct, 
together with his name. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY 
672 W. Austin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
AUTOISTS CYCLISTS AND HOUSEWIVES EVERYWHERE ‘‘KNEAD’’ TIRE-DOH 



























We want live agents in every locality to look after subscriptions 
and renewals. Send for particulars. 
Circulation Manager, SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Cal. 























) Get All the Joy) 
Out of Life— 


Live in the Big Out- 
doors independent 
of hotels—free from the worry of the 
summer cottage or the cumbersome 
unwieldy ‘camping outfit.” 
Make your auto tour a camp- 
ing trip as well. Stop where 
you like and stay as long as 
you want. 


Schilling’s 
Auto Camp 


A big double bed 48 in. wide 


by 78 in. long completely enclosed in a waterproof canvas shelter tent, design 
to go on almost any standard car. framework made of pri steel which 

fastens to and extends out from the running board. When not in use entire outfit 

collapses on running board where it lies snugly packed. Bed positively will 
not sag to the middle when occupied by two people, being made of the Schill- 
ing Flexible Mattress Fabric. Use the tonneau as a dressing room and step 
right into bed through door of car. Weight 60 pounds. A Schilling Auto 
Camp on each running board gives you 1 WO ‘coms. 


Write for descriptive literature—only a limited number of 
Auto Camps can be made this year. your order in 
early to your sporting goods or auto accessory dealer. 


The L. F. Schilling Company, Dept. D, Salem, Ohio 




















trailing behind, you sit or lie down and 
coboggan. You may start on the seat of 
your trousers and finish on your nose or 
the back of your neck, or roll sidewise or 
go end over end, but you always get 
down. And you are supposed to be an 
“old stiff’ if you don’t do it and get wet 
snow poser down your neck and ‘in the 
waist-band of your nether garments. It 
makes no difference whether you are un- 
der twenty or over fifty and the father 
of a family; in four seconds you go down 
a slope that on the upward journey took 
half an hour of siege. There is altogether 
less trouble on the return. No one could 
have guessed now by looking at Friend 
J— as he delightedly bored the snow out 
of his ears, that scant three hours ago 
he had voiced a wish to die. 

By four p. m. we were back at Govern- 
ment Camp and much neglected Betsy; 
and then what?—a down-hill ride through 
the timber and a make-it-or-break sprint 
for the city? Nothing of the sort. I 
camped again at the little stream, had a 
real camp-fire, another night with the 
moon and the glistening ghost mountain, 
with thrushes for comrades and the chat- 
tering water for a lullaby when I dozed; 
and in the bright morning after breakfast 
and a visit from the mountain jays and 
chickadees and a short botanical excur- 
sion in which mountain huckleberries 
figured more importantly than orchids— 
though I found both—I set off on the 
back trail and spent a whole golden day 
on it as though time in these mountains 
was made simply to waste. 


The 
Railway Autobus 


Advantages: Minimum Fuel 
and a Telescoped Crew 





NTER the railway autobus. 

The first of the new species has 

made its appearance in Oregon. 

Its initial performances are such 

that it has created a possibility that the 

gasoline machine may supplant the steam 
locomotive for short runs. 

The autobus was built especially by 
the White Company for the Mt. Hood 
Railway Co., each operates a 23 mile 
line through the orchard district of the 
famous valley. The company was moved 
to its adoption bécause its crew consists 
of an engineer, conductor, fireman and 
brakeman all rolled into one man—the 
driver. Moreover its fuel consumption 
is low. It is driven like any automobile 
except as to steering and that is attended 
to by the flange wheels. 

The railway autobus travels at a rate 
of 25 miles an hour and when the grades 
are steep the driver can switch into low 
gear and negotiate most anything short 
of a telegraph pole. The vehicle carries 
27 passengers. Stripped of technical 
language, the machine is an auto truck 
on flange wheels with a coach body. It 
costs complete about $5005. 

The. bus was run from Portland to 
Hood River on the main line tracks of the 
O. W. R.R. & N., a distance of 66 miles, 
and is the first machine of its kind that 
was ever given “clearance” on a railroad. 
Frep W. VINCENT. 
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A complete change is the 
busy man’s first need for the 
annual rest period. 

Com fort is the second impor~ 





tant consideration. 























L oh Sa at Entertainment is the third Maa sa ON Fond 
HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO ° : HOTEL DEL MONTE DEL MONTE 
The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific big factor. Boredom 1s hard On the beautiful Bay of Monterey 
= work. "elie 











4 No matter where you live, 
5 be it Arizona or Illinois, 
Cal:fornia isa complete change, 


ye 


\ and in California you can find 





( no greater comfort, no larger 
Mag variety of entertainment than 
in the world-famous hotels 





pictured on this page. 
\ Bring your family and your 
car. Make these hotels your 
headquarters for excursions 
along the cool shore or to the 
cool mountains. 

For free information con- 
cerning motor routes, rates, 





reservations, side trips, ete., 
address Sunset Magazine Ser- 
vice Bureau or the following: 





Hotel St. Francis, SanFrancisco,Cal. 
James Woods, General Manager 





Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Cal. 
Carlos S. Stanley, Manager 





Hotel Van Nuys, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. J. Pederson, Manager 


Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Vernon Goodwin, Managing Director 





Alpine Tavern, Mt. Lowe, Cal. 
C. H. Burnett, Manager 















































tALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 
Overlooking beautiful San Gabriel Valley The center of Southern California Known the world over for its service 
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Electric Drilling ANYWiere 


It makes no difference whether it’s a wagon shop or a furniture factory, a 
machine shop or an electric railway maintenance department, a sheet metal 
shop, a mill or a foundry,—all industries find the TEMCO 


Portable Electric Drill a time and labor saver. 


it also taps threads, drives and draws screws, 
grinds valves, and sharpens small tools. 

Attaches to any lamp socket (D. O. or A. C.) anywhere and 

costs but 1c an hour for average running. 

Made in four sizes weighing 9 to 19 pounds; one and two speed 

types; also with instant reverse by finger switch: for any con- 

ventional voltage. 


Why It Saves Money For Factories 


and Machine Shops 


Gets at work in cramped or restricted quarters. 
Saves cost of disassembling apparatus to take to fixed machine 


tool. 
Saves cost of setting large machine tools for odd jobs. 
+ cmgond and more accurate than hand tool work. 

8s much that big machine tools do, at less operative, less 
investment and less depreciation cost. 


Write for FREE Catalog or see your Jobber 


THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 


1705 Sugar Street, Leipsic, Ohlo 
























Makers, also, of TEMOO-Alta Shock Absorbe da TEMOO Shock 
Absorbers, Master Vibrators ‘and Lock Switches Png on 
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DIET PROBLEM | 


By Paul von Boeckmann, R. S. = 

















This book will unfold to you the TRUE 
SECRET OF NOURISHING THE BODY 








WHAT TO EAT HOW TOEAT — 
WHEN TO EAT HOW MUCH TOEAT- §f 


Is the food you eat transformed into Bone, Muscle and Healthy Tissue, 
or is it WASTED in your system and left to poison your blood and under- 
mine your vital forces? 

The author has made some startling discoveries as to the real cause of 
low bodily weight, mal-nutrition and auto-intoxication. This important 
point is clearly explained. Unlike most books on diet, this treatise does 
not confuse the reader with complex theories on calories, protein and 
carbohydrates, ete. 


CONTENTS 

Contradictory Theories on Diet—Diet Quacks—What to Eat, with valuable 
suggestions—How to Eat—Foods that Must Be Well Chewed—Foods that 
Need Not Be Well Chewed— When to Eat—How to Control or Promote 
Hunger—How Much to Eat—How Food is Transformed into Bone, Muscle 
and Tissue—Cause of Leanness—Why Nervous Persons are Thin—Why 
Worry and Mental Strains Cause Loss of Weight—Why Unrest and Abuse of 
the Sexua! Functions Cause Leanness—How to Increase Weight, Build Bone 
and Muscle—How to Reduce in Weight—and hundreds of other interesting 
and valuable points of information. 


PRICE POSTPAID, 25 CENTS. COIN OR STAMPS. 











SPECIAL OFFER We will send “The Diet Problem” together 
' a one year to SUNSET MAGAZINE for 
the regular subscription price of $1.50, or two years to SUNSET 

r 5 ) Oo YE oO $2.00 


for only 
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Sunset Building San Francisco, Cal. 
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Main Traveled Roads in 
the Sunset Country 


(Continued from page 43) 


satisfaction. Thereis more than “scenery” 
to be complacently inspected; there is the 
life and the atmosphere of the West to be 
lived. It is idle to weigh the compara- 
tively slight hardships that are part of a 
transcontinental motor trip against its 
enduring delights. 

Whatever route you choose, great areas 
will have to be crossed which remain 
almost unsettled. It would be impossible 
to expect boulevards here, yet when one 
hears some transcontinental tourists tell- 
ing of their experiences it would seem that 
they ex ris just this. Mountainous, 
desert Nevada 1s the fourth largest state 
in the Union, yet its total population is 
less than 100,000 people. In these states 
there is not the taxable value to make 
good roads possible. All of these roads 
are by no means bad, but there is much 
rough and indifferent roadway. 

And one must remember that in cross- 
ing a continent, all sorts of weather will 
be encountered. It might be said that 
almost all these road difficulties are due 
to weather; weather too wet and weather 
too dry. The rains make mud, and drouth 
makes dust and ruts. With good luck the 
continent is sometimes crossed without 
meeting adverse weather conditions any- 
where. But more often one is less for- 
tunate and finds an occasional rainstorm. 
Both time and patience will be saved 
under such circumstances by waiting till 
the roads have dried out reasonably well. 
This is the first advice of every hardened 
transcontinentalist. Practically all the 
roads between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Coast states are dirt roads, and 
they are subject to all the ills that dirt 
roads are heir to. Fully prepared for this, 
and open to the spell of the vast Western 
out-of-doors, a transcontinental motor 
trip should be an ever enjoyable expe- 
rience. 

Tue Nationat Parks Hicuway 


This is the most northerly of the trans- 
continental routes. From Chicago this 
road goes via St. Paul and Minneapolis 
on to Fargo and Bismarck, North Dakota, 
thence through the Northwest, ending in 
Seattle and Tacoma. Directly on its 

ath are the Yellowstone, Glacier and 
Rainier National Parks. 

After passing through the prairies of 
western Minnesota and South Dakoia the 
Bad Lands are reached. This is a strange 
country of fantastically eroded hills and 
buttes that must be crossed to reach the 
valley of the Yellowstone. In Montana 


| the abundance of decomposed granite 








accounts for the good roads that lead 
along the Yellowstone river to Living- 
ston. Here the road runs south to Gard- 
ner, the entrance to the Yellowstone Park. 
Automobiles are allowed to enter almost 
all of the National Parks, but often under 
rather involved conditions. Anyone who 
plans a trip through any part of the West, 
—every trip should snchsde a visit to some 
of the many National Parks—will be wise 
in writing directly to the Department of 
the Interior for derailed instructions and 
regulations regarding the’ admittance of 
motor cars to these parks. 

After returning to Livingston and start- 
ing westward again, one soon begins to 
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Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 
of IMPORTED and DOMES IC tgebaccos — Blended 





Mild? Sure! 
— yet, they “Satisfy” 


Here’s a cigarette, Chesterfield, that is mild, yes. 
But they do something never before done by any other 
mild cigarette, they /et you know you are smoking—they 
*‘Satisfy’’! You'll understand what ‘‘Satisfy’’ means 
the minute you light up your first Chesterfield. 


liggelta Myers Tobacco Co, 
20 forlO¢ 
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A CONTINUOUS 
“CHAIN OF 
BOILING POINTS 


OILING points alone re- 
B veal gasoline quality, as 
the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards states. Gravity tells 
you nothing. In straight-dis- 
tilled gasoline the boiling 
points gradually rise in an un- 


| aBe ; | broken chain, giving easystart- 
Boilin Points | ing, quick acceleration, power 
for Qui §Smooth | and mileage. No mixture,how- 


ever cleverly concocted, and 


Acceleration | no matter what its gravity, 


can contain the correct, un 
broken series of boiling points. 


Red Crown is a straight-dis- 
Low | tilled refinery gasoline, the 


els " | boiling points of which form 
Boiling Points a continuous chain. It has the 
for Easy quality which makes 


Starting | ~ — motor 


Manufactured 
b y the 


STANDARD 
OIL 
COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 
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come to the ridges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Just east of Butte, while hardly 
realizing it, the Continental Divide 1s 
crossed over the Pipestone Pass at an 
elevation of 6950 feet. These are dirt 
mountain roads, as are all the grades 
found in crossing the three mountain 
chains that lie across the path of the Na- 
tional Parks Highway. In places they are 
rough and narrow, but nowhere are they 
excessive or dangerous. 

The road continues to the northwest 
through jagged mountains and finally 
through Hell-Gate Canyon to Missoula, 
Montana.. From here it is possible to go 
directly to Spokane, Washington, by wa 
of Wallace, daho, but it is very lieth 
more worth while to go north to Kalispell, 
Montana, the starting point of a good 
road through the gorges of the Flathead 
river into the Glacier National Park. In 
the whole trip from the Yellowstone to 
the Glacier National Park there are sur- 
prisingly good dirt roads through an un- 
endingly beautiful country of forest and 
mountain and river and lake. 

Starting west again from Kalispell the 
roads are bad till Libby, Montana, is 
reached. Past forest and farm the road 
leads to the Pénd Oreille Lake dis- 
trict. The run into Spokane, Wash- 
ington, is made over good dirt roads in a 
region of continual beauty. Through the 
eastern Washington wheat section, west 
of Spokane, the road is paved for some 
distance. Until the fo aah river is 
reached the semi-arid coulée lands give 
an entirely different character to the 
country. From Creston to Waterville, 
which is on the edge of the Columbia 
River valley, some very rough roads will 
be found. Here the roadway crosses and 
re-crosses the Columbia river, going up 
the Kittitas river to Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. The Cascade mountains are 
crossed on a very easy grade over the 
Snoqualmie Pass. The descent is made 
quickly and easily into Seattle. A short 
run to the south, mainly over paved 
roads, takes one through Tacoma and to 
the Rainier National Park. 

Since there is always a long severe win- 
ter in many of the states through which 
the National Parks Highway passes, it is 
not advisable to attempt to make this 
trip earlier than the middle of June nor 
later than the first of October. At an 
time between these dates the traveler will 
be rewarded with one of the most mag- 
nificent motor trips in the world. Three 
mountain chains are crossed, and yet it is 
all done on roads that on the whole are 
better than the average. Anyone who 
has had any experience in mountain driv- 
ing or who has merely good “motor 
sense” will have no difficulty in making 
this incomparably beautiful trip. 


THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


Peeene the most widely known of all 
the transcontinental routes is the Lin- 
coln Highway. Its Atlantic and Pacific 
terminals are New York and San Francisco. 
On leaving Chicago well dragged dirt roads 
will be found through most of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Nebraska, although during rainy 
weather they are disagreeable. 

Through the rolling and mountainous 
breadth of Wyoming much well graded 
and graveled roadway has resulted from 
the naturally adaptable materials that 
lie along the route. In places there are 
stretches of clay and adobe that are 





sticky when wet, and whose ruts dry 
hard when the rains have passed. This 
trip through Wyoming, while not scenic- 
ally impressive, is interesting, and the 
road conditions are on the whole good. 
The country has the flavor and the at- 
mosphere associated with the fiction and 
romance of the “Wild West.” 

Soon after passing into Utah the im- 
proved roads that surround Salt Lake 
City are encountered. Between Salt 
Lake City and Ely, Nevada, a part of 
the desert is crossed, and roads of every 
degree of wretchedness will attack the 
springs. It is by no means all bad going, 
but it is not pleasant. These roads are 
passable and one need have no hesitancy 
in undertaking this leg of the journey. 

In going from Ely to Austin, Nevada, 
equally variable road conditions will be 
found. There are rough places, hard 
mountain grades, sprinkled with good 
gravel roadway. Continuing from Aus- 
tin to Reno, much the same conditions 
are found. Here the roads are often cut 
into ruts by the heavy ore wagons that 
use them. Near Fallon there are alkali 
sinks that must be scrupulously avoided 
when wet. Perhaps too much emphasis 
has been put on the bad roads across 
Nevada, for of course there are many 
stretches of really good dirt road, but 
the fact remains that the trip across this 
mountainous state is a rough one. 

Two routes can be taken from Reno to 
Sacramento, California, one leading to the 
north and the other to the south of Lake 
Tahoe. Both are good, and there will be 
smooth sailing when California is reached. 

The scenery of Nevada contrasts 
strongly with the soft, cool beauty of the 
Northwest. Its purple ranges; its rivers 
without end or source that seep into the 
sand; the mystic hills and water scared- 
valleys with here and there the vivid 
brightness of trees, have a fascination 
that no one who knows them will forget. 

The Overland Trail, which runs from 
Reno to Salt Lake City or Ogden, Utah, 
by way of Winnemucca and Elko, is a 

ossible alternative route across Nevada. 

his road follows very closely the lines of 
the Southern Pacific, and while it is a little 
longer than the Lincoln Highway, the road 
conditions should be quite as good. 

No arbitrary dates can be set for the 
a of the Lincoln Highway or for 
any other of the central routes. Road 
conditions, as well as the time of opening, 
depend entirely upon the season, but no 
one should plan on reaching the Sierra 
Nevada mountains before the 15th of 
June, nor after the 15th of October. 


THE NATIONAL OLD TRAILS ROAD 


The principal southern transconti- 
nental highway is the National Old Trails 
Road, with its eastern terminus at Balti- 
more. For our purposes it will be suffi- 
cient to tell of this road in its western 
radius. Running south from Pueblo, 
Colorado, the National Old Trails Road 
crosses the mountains to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, in the valley of the Rio Grande. 

Going down the Rio Grande river from 
Albuquerque to Socorro, New Mexico, 
the roadway is excellent. It passes over 
long stretches of adobe, but in the past 
year this road has been capped with 
crushed rock. In this region there are 
many quaint Indian and Mexican pueb- 
los. From Socorro the road rises rapidly 
(Continued on page 88) 








Five Minutes 
With 
Your Nerves 
By Warren Hedges 


I have had a new and inter- 
esting experience. Just a few 
weeks ago | felt that the world 
held but little in store for me. 
I was subject to fits of dizzi- 
ness. I dared not eat that 
which I liked and desired. I 
could not run or even walk 
rapidly without suffering from 
aggravated palpitation of the 
heart. I did not sleep well, 
could not concentrate on my 
work and ever there seemed to 
be impending disaster lying in 
wait for me just ahead. 

Now all is different. I feel 
more capable physically and 
mentally than in years. The 
feelings I described as having 
experienced are all gone and 
in their place there is an en- 
thusiasm and vigor sufficient 
to carry me through the day 
as fresh as when | started. 

Anyone who desires to be 
renewed in health and spirit 
can do so by merely addressing 
The Western Neurological So- 
ciety and asking to try their 
wonderful course in nerve 
building. 

You place yourself under ab- 
solutely noobligation bymaking 
this request. They will gladly 
send you their method of in- 
structions and if after having 
tried it yourself for a period 
of five days you are not thor- 
oughly convinced that it is 
what you want you merely 
return it and owe them noth- 
ing. If you wish to keep the 
course you need only to remit 
the small sum of $3.00 at the 
end of five days. I suggest 
that you write The Western 
Neurological Society, 464 
Fourth Street, San Francisco, 
California, before you forget 
it. 

I have tried many systems 
and methods in the past few 
years, but never have I found 
anything to equal or even 
approach this system so far as 
intrinsic value is concerned. 
It should be introduced into all 
our schools and should be a 
part of the daily regime of 
every man and woman of this 
country. 
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An Up-to-Date Health Book 350 Years Old 


How to Live Long 


The Discourses and Letters of 
LOUIS CORNARO 


Written when he was nearly 100 years of age and first 
published about 350 years ago under the title of A Sober 
and Temperate Life. 

This is unquestionably one of the most remarkable 
contributions to the seience of “How to Live” that has 
ever been presented. During all these 350 years it has 
maintained its popularity as a reliable guide to a healthy 
life and is today as new and valuable as when it was 
written. The author's statements read delightfully and 
are full of practical common sense. 

It should be made clear that Cornaro, up to the time 
he was 40 years of age, had led the life of the average man 
of his day—one of dissipation. He lost his health and 
was advised he could live but a short time. 

He completely changed his habits of living, as shown 
in his discourses and letters, and lived a remarkably suc- 
cessful and happy life until he reached the century mark. 

And not the least surprising part of the man is the 
acer of his vision, and of every mental process which 

he retained up to the very time of his death. 

There is a sermon for every man and every woman in 
How to Live Long that is priceless. 

You cannot afford to be without a work that has en- 
Me oe for centuries and which appeals today as never 

ore. 


Something of the Scope a pe Soaeeeeteeenees can 
be seen from the following “CONTE TS: 

CORNARO'S TREATISE. Power of Habit. Effects of 
Habit. Three Vices Results of Habit. Shameful 
Feasts. New Kind of Death. Simplicity. Intemper- 
ance and Sober Living. My Reasons. Good Effects. 
Results of Former Habits. Death Best Delivery, 
Physicians Say. Between “or and Forty. One 
Method of Living Left. If Followed Might Save. 
Physicians’ Only Hope. I Became Convinced. Must 
Use Only Food Prescribed. New Course Agreed with 
Me. In Less Than a Year Was Freed From All Com- 
ay Applied reg A Diligently to Discover what 

Kinds of Food Suited Me. The Proverb “Whatever 
Tas'es Good is Good” False. Rules for Eating and 
Drinking. Control of Emotions. In an Accident. 
Refused to be Bled or Purged. Rapid Recovery. Bad 
Results of an Increase from 12 to 14 Ounces of Food. 
Recovery by Resuming a Regular Life. Efficacy of 
Regularity. Removes Every Cause of Illness. Becomes 
His Own Physician. Impossible for One to be a Perfect 
Physician to Another. Value of Ten Years added Life. 
Galen, Plato and Cicero Led Regular Lives. No Great 
Difficulty to Overcome. Remove the Cause Prevents 
the Effect. Advantages and Blessings. Account of 
My Recreations. Joy and Peace. Faculties all Per- 
fect. Diversions of My Old Age. Writes a Comedy. 
Sobriety a Treasure. 

COMPENDIUM. My Choleric Disposition. All My 
Senses Perfect. Duty to Obtain Longevity. The 
Safest Way. Quality and Quantity. Sources of Un- 
timely Death. Slaves to Gluttony. _——s Out of 
Order. Longevity Highly Valued. id Stomachs. 
rae and Sickness. Sweetness of Bread. Food 
for the Aged. What to Eat and What Not to Eat. A 
Regular and Irregular Life. wr 5" and Health. 
Diseases and Untimely Death. After Fifty. 

EARNEST EXHORTATION. My Ninety-fifth Year. 
Reasoning from Effects. A Perfect Constitution. The 
Aged Should Diminish the Quantity. Security of Life. 
Must Die without Sickness. Glorious Life. Old Age 
by Sobriety. Living Two Lives. Advantages of 
Longevity. 

LETTER FROM CORNARO TO RIGHT REV. 
BARBARO. At Ninety-one. Sounder and Heartier 
1 Grow. Stout, Hearty and Gay. The Foundation of 
True Knowledge. The Noon of Life. Eating and 
Drinking. Regularity Advantageous. Vice and Im- 
morality. 

LETTER FROM CORNARO TO SPERONE SPE- 
RONI. Weakly at My Birth. Shun Disorderly 
Courses. Fortitude and Equanimity. I Am Happy. 
Put to the Test. 

LETTER FROM CARDINAL CORNARO TO ep 
CORNARO. As Regards Rules of Living. The A 
of Prolonging My Life. An Incalculable Be diggs 

LETTER FROM BERNARDIN TOMITANO TO 
RIGHT REV. CORNELIUS. Maintaining Bodily 
Health. Temperance and Method in Diet. Con- 
stancy in Diet. Gratifying His Appetite. Sobriety 
and Luxury. Useful Experience. 

BIOGRAPHY OF LOUIS CORNARO BY PIERO 
MARONCELLI. > and Rank. Loss of Nebility. 
His Restoration. A Very Feeble Constitution. Ad- 
dicted to Intemperate Living. Between Thirty-five 
and Forty at the Point of Death. System of Sober 
Living. Entirely Regenerated. His Architectural 
Tastes. Refined Discipline. Did Not Regard the 
Awful Change witi . His Death. Honorable 
Mention. Criticisms. 


“HOW TO LIVE LONG” Sent Postpaid $1.12 
SPECIAL OFFER 5"! eats 
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A Free Car and 


the Open Road 


(Continued from page 26) 


continents weekly, manufacture buttons, 
cotton goods, crackers and candies, 
trucks, brick, explosives, artificial coal, 
wood and stone, to mention a few big 
items, cut timber, weave shingles, build 
ships, raise celery and potatoes valued at 





“Say, you just tend to your driving 
and I’ll watch the log!”’ 


millions in swamp lands ten years ago 
worth nothing at all, catch and can sal- 
mon in unbelievable quantities, make 
paper enough in a year to stretch four 
times around the world, bore for oil and 
find it—I thought I could interest you! 


“You road I enter upon and look around! 
I believe you are not all that is here.” 


Whitman was right of all roads, but his 
lines are impressively true of Pacific Slope 
roads. 


I COULD go on with my category of 
mere things you may find, if you care 
to wander and take time to look about 
you. There is something more vital, to 
my mind, more deeply interestin and 
alluring, too: the humanity of "Pacific 
highways and by-ways. 

Along the roads I sing to you are little 
cottages and noble mansions where you 
can find folks to love and listen to and go 
away remembering, and if you have not 
learned to look for them as you pass you 
are no true gypsy heart. I remember one 
hermit, hidden away in the Santa Clara 
mountains above Los Gatos, who gave 
me unleavened bread and goat’s milk, and 
made the meal savory with his gentle 
philosophy. I remember the farmer’s 
wife below Salinas who leaned against 
the kitchen door casing and showed me 
what is in the heart of a lonely woman. 





I remember the credulous couple in the 
core of the mountains above Redding, 
who believed that everyone was good, 
and who gave me their bed because it was 
of feathers, four feet thick, I think, and 
who went out in the dawn, one to catch 
trout, the other to pick wild berries from 
a glade green with all the greens of that 
marvelous country. I remember the 
gentle crippled woman who first said to 
me that only a supreme egotist could 
doubt God—the soundest rel ious logic 
I ever heard. I remember the — 
boy who dropped his fishing to point me 
my road, and whose sister of sixteen was 
so beautiful that I am not sure, now, that 
I did not dream her from all the beautiful 
faces I have ever seen—a composite of my 
lingering memories. I remember the cir- 
cuit rider who taught me the ways of four 
stars I had never known, and who be- 
lieved that God created the world in six 
days of twenty-four hours each. I re- 
member the sheep herder who read me 
Keats and Browning and Swinburne—it 
was spring in the 2 ae Soa that I 
shall never forget his musical voice 


‘And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 
And the oat is heard above the lyre, 
And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut husk at the chestnut root!” 


I remember—but what do I not remember 
of hospitality, and love, and kindliness 
and true natural philosophies unspoiled 
by the schools, of science and art that 
knew nor books nor teachers nor academic 
dogma, of helpfulness and sympathy and 
interest and understanding? And what 
do you think I would take for these things 
I have seen and heard and learned beside 
the road when I have gone gypsying along 














They quarrel in the chill dawn and 
proceed to loathe one another 
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the Pacific Slope—without a schedule— 
with no place to attain except the place 
where is peace and serene days and nights 
that touch me with splendor or with 
sleep’s healing? Do you think I imagine 
these delights like some poet? Do you 
dare try yourself to taste them? I have 
dared—and dare pass their promise on to 
ou. 

These, then, are some of the hidden 
things that lie along any road you choose. 
Of course there are definite wonder places 
to visit—Yosemite, the Big Trees, Shasta, 
the almost unexplored country along the 
coast between San Francisco and the 
Olympics of Washington, Crater Lake, 
Rainier Park, Tahoe, the upper reaches 
of the Kern and Kings rivers, the Cali- 
fornia Missions, the Oregon fruit coun- 
tries, the Washington forests, Vancouver 
and Victoria, the first, the most American 
of English cities, the second, the most 
English of American cities, the deserts of 
the South, Owens valley and the little 
known mountains north of it—but an in- 
formation bureau or any railroad folder 
will tell you of them. And while they are 
immeasurably worth while, their beauties 
require no search nor exploration. They 
are there, as thousands on thousands 
know, and all you have to do is drive in 
and see, without dint of seeking and with- 
out reward of discovery. Then there are 
roads in themselves famous—the Rim of 
the World drive in the San Bernardino 
mountains, the Columbia River Highway 
out of Portland, and scores more 


Bu one must take space or else be as 
dull as a gazetteer! I would say, ata 
rough guess, that there are 50,000 miles of 
alluring highway or road accessible to you 
on the Pacific Slope—and I must try to 
make you feel their lure at the rate of one 
word to every ten miles! You’ve heard of 
the Scotchman, no doubt, who, shortly 
after the first of the year, recovered a 
sufficient sense of proportion so that he 
could talk. 

“It canna be done!” he said, cooling his 
fevered brow with the aid of a cold, wet 
towel. “It canna be done!” 

“Wha’s aboot, mon?” Friend Robert 
inquired solicitously. ‘Wha’ is ’t canna 
be done?” 

Sandy shook his head mournfully. “A 
Mer-r-rie Chress’mas—an’ a hoppy New 
Year-r-, Robbie!”’ 

And neither can justice be done to these 
roads of mine—unless you will go auto- 
vacationing for yourself, keeping your 

es and your heart open, and seeking 
aon which I know, with Whitman— 


“The earth expanding right hand and left 

hand, 
The picture alive, every part in its best 

light, 
The music falling in where it is wanted, 
and stopping where it is not wanted, 
The cheerful voice of the public road— 
the gay, fresh sentiment of the road.” 





NEXT MONTH 


The Dreadful Fleece 


A Powertul Story of the Lassen Country 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 


Author of: The Pilgrim of Jackass Bar 














Wherever Your Motor 


Can Take You— 


Wells Fargo Checks are good. Use them to buy gasoline 
and tires, and to pay your hotel bills. You can’t expect 
your personal check to be cashed where you are un- 





known. It is not safe to ° 
carry a large amount of 
cash—but Wells Fargo 
Checks are as available 
as cash, and safe besides. 


Wells Fargo express 
service is personal and 
safe—are you taking 
advantage of it? 


Wells Fargo 
Travelers Checks 


Millions of dollars of Wells Fargo 
Checks are issued annually 
banks, railroad and steamship 


ticket offices. 















FOUNDED BY CLARA BAUR 


Half acentury in the front rank of American Music Schools. Unsur- 
passed in faculty and equipment. Preparatory, Normal and Artist 
Departments. Exceptional advantages for post-graiuate and rep- 
ertoire work, advanced study in Theory and Composition; Orchestral 
Training. Opera, Expression, Languages, Litera- 
ture, Public School Music and Drawing. Engage- 
ments for graduates. Residence Department with 
superior equipment. Students enrolled at any 


a 
i us1¢f time. For catalog address 
MISS BERTHA BAUR 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















A LETTER FROM 
MR. FRANCK 


Sunset Magazine Service 
Bureau 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 


I have frequently noticed 
your replies to inquiries in 
regard to lands, and I will 
say that, in every instance 
that I have been familiar 
with the lands, your descrip- 
tions have been eminently 
fair, just and honorable. 

With best wishes for your 
unlimited success, 


Yours very truly, 
Robert P. Franck, President 
Citrus Soap Company. 














Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
460 Fourth Street 


Want a Farm inthe West? 


Most probably you do, but do you know just 
how to go about finding the place you want? 
The West is a place of such diversified oppor- 
tunities that your work is made more difficult. 
The Sunset Magazine Service Bureau was 
created to meet just this situation. We can 
have descriptive literature sent to you from 
the various sections of the Pacific Coast 
Counties. If you cannot decide between 
different regions we will help you to a decision 
with reliable information. Whatever your prob- 
lem is, so long as that problem deals with the 
West we can help you. Write us, tell us of the 
difficulties that face you, and we will do our 
best to advise you honestly and fairly. Address 


San Francisco 
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An Investment 
in Influence 


Magazine Advertising isan 
Investment in Influence. Indeed, 
it has characteristics over and 
above those of the usual invest- 
ment—it yields a return in the way 
of interest, to be sure, but it does 
more—it protects the principal 
(there have been times when it 
has multiplied the principal); it 
insures the business. 


How can you include 
your Good-Will in your business 
assets? By capitalizing it among 
the people. Good-will doesn’t 
grow by the slow process of in- 
terest, but by the leaps and bounds 
of personal influence. Magazine 
Advertising builds opinion in the 
families of America. Opinion 
spreads among housewives—the 
good opinion with the bad—and 
makes or breaks a product. Win 
their approval, and your future is 
assured. Magazine Advertising is 
an Investment in Influence—not 
an expense for publicity. 


The basis of the successful 
merchandising of a good product 
is favorable opinion—Reputation 
—gained by repetition of Invest- 
ment Advertising in Magazines. 


Have you this form of In- 
Will 


vestment in your business? 
you discuss it with us? 


NATIONAL PERIODICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


(FOR FIFTEEN YEARS THE QUOIN CLUB) 
FIFTH AVE. BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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American Magazine [cCai fecal 
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Countryside Magazine Review of Reviews 
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Farm and Fireside — Scribner's 
Garden Magazine Short Stories 
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Main Traveled Roads in the Sunset Country 


(Continued from page 85) 


for twenty-five miles, but the grad¢ is 
not excessive and the road surface is fairly 
good. It continues to be good till Spring- 
erville, Arizona, is reached, not far from 
the summit of the Continental Divide. 
Rather poorer roads are encountered 
between Springerville and Holbrook, 
where one passes directly through an 
interesting part of the Petrified Forest. 

In going from Holbrook to Flagstaff 
the roads are quite good. This is a pic- 
turesque section, as is all the Southwest, 
which has an atmosphere and charm 
quite its own. Just here a part of the 
Painted Desert is passed, with its weirdly 
colored and formed sandstone. 

At Flagstaff one should turn north, 
going to the Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado, returning to the main line at 
This detour is hilly, but other- 
wise not difficult. 

On the whole the roads between Wil- 
liams and Needles are fair, with an 
occasional, wretchedly rutty and chucky 
portion. In going from Needles to San 
Bernardino, California, the real desert 
is crossed, but owing to the natural 
formation the roads are unusually good. 
The word desert should have no dread, 
for the road runs quite near the railway 
for the whole distance and good eating 
houses and hotels can be found at each 


| night’s stop. When the San Bernardino 


| to take a more southerly route. 








mountains have been crossed on an easy 
grade, paved roads lead all the way into 
Los Angeles. 

If anything, the seasons are more vari- 
able over this southern route than they 
are further north. Through the late fall, 
winter and early spring, the roads through 
northern Arizona and parts of New 
Mexico are as a rule bad, and at times in 
these seasons they are entirely impas- 
sable, owing to snow and mud. Under 
such circumstances it would be advisable 


This 


could be done by leaving the National 
| Old Trails Road at Socorro, and going 
south to Deming, New Mexico, and the 
Southern National Highway. 


Snow-covered mountains are a'part of every picture in the forests of the Northwest 


THE PACIFIC HIGHWAY 

Connecting the western ends of these 
three transcontinental routes, and prop- 
erly running from Tia Juana, Mexico, to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, is the 
Pacific Highway. It embraces almost all 
that we associate with the good roads, 
the scenery, and the climate of California 
and the Northwest. 

From San Diego a paved road leads 
along the sea and through the citrus belt 
to Los Angeles. Two routes run from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco, one known 
as the Valley Route and the other as the 
Coast Route. Both roads, with the ex- 
ception of a few short stretches under 
construction, are paved concrete, and at 
all times they are open to travel. On the 
Valley Route one should turn off at Merced 
or Modesto to reach the Yosemite Valley. 

In going north from San Francisco the 
roads are consistently good, and much of 
the way paved to Redding. Between 
Redding and Sisson there is more pave- 
ment, but about ten miles of very bad 
roadway as well. A good state road takes 
one from Sisson to Grant’s Pass, by way 
of Medford and Ashland, Oregon. At 
Medford the side trip to the Crater Lake 
National Park is started. 

From Grant’s Pass a fairly good dirt 
and gravel road leads to Portland, except 
for a section between Wolf Creek and 
Drain, which is rough at all times and 
almost impassable in wet weather. No 
one should attempt to make this trip from 
California to Oregon for pleasure, except 
in the comparatively dry season. Up and 
down the Columbia river from Portland, 
for a distance of almost two hundred 
miles, runs the spectacularly beautiful 
Columbia River liilewey. 

In going north again the Columbia 
river is crossed near Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, and from here to Chehalis a new 
state road is under construction, with the 
usual rough detours. Leaving Chehalis 
good dirt and paved roads will be found 
all the way into Vancouver, British 


Columbia. 
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(Continued from page 71) 


As one officer put it: “I notice some of 
the men have highly polished finger nails; 
others apparently never saw a nail file. 
Who knows which will make the better 
soldier?” 

Of the first 2500 Westerners who are 
attending the training camp, about 720 
will be recommended for commissions for 
active service, and of the others who suc- 
cessfully pass the tests—probably 1200 
more—will be commissioned in the re- 
serve and called up as needed, either for 
training purposes or for active duty. And 
then in August another Western camp 
will begin with an additional 2500 appli- 
cants, and so the process will continue 
until Uncle Sam shall have trained sufh- 
cient officers to handle his three new 
armies of 500,000 each. 

With recruiting parties from the army, 
navy and marine corps, as well as the 
National Guard units, invading every 
nook and corner of the West, the people 
are being reminded more and more that 
the United States is really at war with a 
foe that has challenged the world. But 
the coming of conscription brought the 
reality sharply home to more than a mil- 
lion persons. They know that they must 
go when their names are drawn, for there 
will be no substitutes in this war. It is 
universal service for all citizens between 
the ages of 21 and 30. The rich youth 
cannot buy a ticket of leave by sending a 
less fortunate person in his place, as was 
done in the Civil War. Nor will there be 
hundreds of thousands of boys in this war 
as there were in ’61-’65. The war will be 
fought by young men without dependents 
for support, as far as possible. If hostili- 
ties should last another three years and 
require another million of United States 
troops, then many men now exempt will 
have to shoulder arms and march away. 
Perhaps the second class men will be 
called upon to do the police duty now be- 
ing done by regulars and National 
Guardsmen, who are guarding bridges 
and tunnels all along the railroad lines, 
an uninteresting business that palls upon 


. the youth eager for the excitement of real 


war. 

Every man in the West, eligible or ex- 
empt from military duty, will find oppor- 
tunity to do his “bit” during this war. 
The soldiers of the soil—captains of the 
second-line trenches—have the more im- 
portant duties to perform. The nation, 
our allies and our soldiers must eat, and a 
vast amount of supplies must come from 
the West. Industries must be kept hum- 
ming, business must be maintained—and 
still the West must give of its best to the 
army and to the navy. Some will never 
come back, but all will have done their 
full duty. 





The West in the War 


Watch SUNSET’S pages from month 
to month during the life of the world- 
struggle and learn how the Far West 
is doing its handsome bit with ships 
and food and men. 



























































Take a 


new lease on 


Motor Life 


Don’t feed your car on dollar bills. Don’t be 
a blank check to your chauffeur or the garageman. 

Your car is one of the biggest investments 
in your establishment. Just because you have 
money is no reason you should squander it. 
Read Motor Life and 


Learn the Tricks of Experts 


—suggestions that will save you hundreds of 
dollars in upkeep bills. Just one hint about ear- 
buretion may save you $25 in gasoline. Another 
about the care of tires may save you $50. A new 
idea in preserving paint and upholstery will give 
your car $100 greater second-hand value. 

These are the things that Motor Life tells 
you by the score in every number—at the cost 
of one unnecessary hour in the repair shop. 


Be Up-to-Date 


The new things are shown first in Motor Life— 
new cars, new body styles, new conveniences, 
new luxuries. It keeps you up-to-the-minute im 
motoring things, just as the leading fashion 
magazines do in clothes. 

Motor Life is different from ordinary ‘“‘auto- 
mobile magazines.’’ You want to save money 
in running your car, but you want to havea 
good time doing it. You are bored with tech- 
nicalities. You like your pudding served with 
a pictorial sauce, a dash of society, clubs and 
sports, and a few grains of humor. That’s what 





SPECIAL Motor Life gives you—and you’!] pass your plate 
OFFER— for more. 
Save Money 


in running your car by reading Motor Life. 
Save money in subscribing by signing this 
Get these six elaborate numbers 
at one-third less than regular rate—$1.00 
instead of $1.50. You get, without charge, 
the most complete touring, mechanical and 
shopping service ever offered by a 


coupon. 


magazine. 


Juty—Resorts Number 
Avevustr—Country Club Number 
SeprembeR—Sports Number 
Ocroner—Closed Car Number 
Novemser— Metropolitan Number 
Decemsper—Holiday Number 


Don’t Send Money 
Just Sign the Coupon 






















‘Regular rate $6.00) 





Motor Life, 
243 West 39th St. 
New York City 












































I accept your special 
ofter. Send Motor Life 
for six months and a bill 
for one dollar (regular rate 
$1.50).—OR—Send .it for 
two years and bill for $3.00: 
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Bit by bit the valleys open out and the vista grows until an area almost equal to the state of New York is revealed 


The Diablo Drive 


An Aeroplane-Spiral Highway Above San Francisco Bay 


E’D been told to make an early 

start, that we might see the 

shadow of Mount Diablo cast 

by the rising sun upon the sum- 
mer fog over San Francisco and its bay 
—a shadow like a djinn’s. But really, 
the only way a certain lazy mortal will 
ever see that shadow is to wait till they 
move the mountain out into the Pacific 
ocean, so it can throw its shadow from a 
western sun. 

Besides, if we’d done what we were 
told, there’s a good deal of splendor and 
magical beauty that would have been 
missed in the dimness, and then there’d 
have been regrets. 

And furthermore, there wasn’t any fog. 

In the earliest days the Indians called 
this mountain Kah Woo Koom: to tell 
just why would mean delving into frag- 
ments of legends long ago obsolescent 
save for a handful of students. And then 
the Spaniards came along and dedicated 
the mountain to the devil. In such mat- 
ters the Californian Spaniards sometimes 
had more religiosity than judgment, 
though there are traditions that may 
serve as justification for the name: Bret 


By M. B. Levick 


Harte took one of them and made of it a 
delightful tale. Coming down to today’s 
predilections, words diabolical are the 
last to be thought of in connection .with 
such scenery. There’s another appella- 
tion growing in popularity—the Purple 
Mountain, for seen through a gap in the 
lower hills, be they tinted solid with wild 
flowers in the wet season or shimmering 
in the old gold of the dry months, with 
the green of live oaks for contrast, the 
great bulk is magnificent in the color of 
emperors. However, Diablo it is, geo- 
graphically, and will be. 

Everybody in California knows of 
Mount Diablo, but comparatively few 
know it—yet. The number is increasing 
fast. Generations of young San Fran- 
ciscans have had its resemblance to a 
camel pointed out to them as they gazed 
from the city’s hills toward the mountain, 
thirty-five miles east beyond the bay as 
the crow flies. Doubtless San Francisco 
would be considerably perturbed to 
awake some morning and find the fa- 





miliar Diablo—as much a part of it as any 
hill within the city itself—actually moved 
out into the ocean to smother the Faral- 
lon islands on sentry off the Golden Gate. 

But it is only recently that the mountain 
has begun to come into its own in the way 
of fame, and this has been the result of 
the construction of an admirable motor 
highway to the top. Now the wonders of 
the mountain, its ruggedness, its tender- 
ness, and above all the vista from the 
summit, are being realized at their worth. 

Diablo is beginning to be printed in de- 
cided colors on the motor and tourist 
maps of California. 


HAT there are few if any other moun- 

tains in the entire world affording such 
a vista as Diablo’s—and how many with 
a good boulevard to the very top?—has 
been known ever since the first geologist 
climbed it, years before there was even 
the old wagon road, now far outmoded. 
Perhaps Father Juan Crespi, fellow of 
Serra, and Captain Don Beare Fages 
realized it when they explored the bay 
region in 1772 and, the first white men to 
ascend Diablo, found the entire country 
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and more besides spread out beneath. 
It may be that the Franciscan said to the 
soldier, “God hath wrought naught else 
like this,” as they looked for the first 
time upon the great rivers of California, 
the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, at 


their confluence, with the snow line of 


the then unnamed Sierra Nevada 
stretching along for 600 miles, the coast 
mountains broken by the bay and its 
arms, the Marysville Buttes far to the 
north, and beyond them Lassen Peak 
and, still farther, Mount Shasta, a snow- 
glistening pile framed by a break in the 
first line of the Sierras. 

What the friar said is a matter of con- 
jecture, but there is no doubt in the testi- 
mony of Professor J. D. Whitney. His 
fame is just as big now as when he died, 
more than twenty years ago— erhaps 
bigger—and he knew as much of moun- 
tains as was known in his day. That’s 
why they named the highest peak in the 
United States after him. . Incidentally, 
there are some who claim to have seen 
Mount Whitney from Diablo. It’s not 
improbable. 

n 1865 Whitney published a report, in 
several volumes, of his work as state geol- 
ogist. Of Mount Diablo’s vista he says: 

“The great interior valley of California 
lies spread out like a map, extending as 
far as the eye can reach. To the east the 
view seems illimitable, and it is believed 
that there are few, if any, points on the 
earth’s surface from which so extensive 
an area may be seen as from Mount 
Diablo The whole area thus 
spread out before the eye can hardly be 
less than 40,000 square miles, not much 
less than that of the whole state of New 
York.” 

Very likely when he wrote that, Whit- 
ney was thinking of one of the amazingly 
clear days which come to the Diablo 
country, but he is speaking not of what 
one may see with a glass but with the 
naked eye. 


STATISTICIAN has been at work 

reducing this marvel to figures, and 
he is authority for the statement that 
from Diablo’s top, assuming favorable 
weather, one can see in whole or in part 
thirty-five of the fifty-eight counties in 
California; all this disclosed in some 
twenty-two miles of model highway con- 

















A glimpse of the gleaming Bay 


structed with the help of the mountain’s 
own quarries and gravel pits. 

But a plague on statistics: one doesn’t 
count the number of stones in a heap of 
jewels outflung for their glory. Sufficient 
unto the view is the splendor thereof, let 
the dry bones of materiality go their way. 

The approaches alone to the trip to the 
summit are a poem. They lie by any one 
of a score of ways, there being a multitude 
of combinations for day-long trips from 
San Francisco or Oakland. The ascent 
of the mountain itself can be made in two 
ways, the boulevard system having two 
arms. One starts near Walnut Creek, in 
Contra Costa county, a short and pleas- 
ant distance from the east shore of San 
Francisco bay. The other has its foot at 
Diablo, whither the way leads through 
tranquil little valleys and the grounds of 
the Mount Diablo Park Club, with its 
golf course and the homes of members in 
a wooded park. 

We ascended by the southern, or 
Diablo, road. The swinging way over 
turn upon turn gives one the sensation of 
an aeroplane’s spiral in the first few thou- 
sand feet of climbing: we have it not only 
on sensation but on the word of aviators 
who have done their bit in the air over 
the western front of France. Mount 
Diablo, in fact, is known as the mountain 
with the aeroplane-view boulevard. 

Yet there is no steep pitch and not a 
hair need be raised: che average grade, to 
indulge again in figures, is but seven per 
cent and the maximum eight, except for a 
final climb of a hundred yards or so up a 
pinnacle at the end. There are corkscrew 
and hairpin turns in plenty, but earth 
banks and rock walls give one a sense of 
security even while skirting cliffs and 
canyons in which birds float far below 
the roadway. 

The first sweep reveals the San Ramon 
valley. Another turn, and, knowing 
where to look, one may pick up the road 
circling above in eleven of its turns. For- 
ward again, and the mountain discloses 
its majesty, while above, bit by bit, the 
great interior valleys open out and the 
coast country’s bare hills, wooded moun- 
tains, valleys and waterways, are revealed 
on the other side. 

For a mile the boulevard passed 
through the Garden of the Jungle Gods: 
a collection of sandstone freaks, some as 
big as great buildings, which bear names 
such as El Perro, La Ballena, La Rana 
(the dog, the whale, the frog), suggesting 
the imagination of the Spaniards who 
knew them decades ago. 

Then on again, leaving cliffs and a net- 
work of caverns behind, up, up and still 
up, with the car working as quietly as a 
bird riding the wind, and at the very top 
the nicked and time-worn brick pile, twin 
brother to a chimney, that marks the 
meridian line for northern California, 
established here in 1851 because of the 
dominance of the 3849-foot summit. 

And down like a glide, by Walnut 
Creek, past cars as bonny as ships with 
flars flying, among them a bus filled with 
tourists who have reached the foot of the 
mountain by electric railroad. 

People who like to tag have called 
Diablo the guardian peak of central Cali- 
fornia. It is incumbent not to criticize 
without a better suggestion. Guardian 
peak it is, splendid in its isolation, giving 
view not upon other peaks but over an 
empire of amazing diversity. 














Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The city by the “Golden 
te’’—where Occident 
and Orient meet. 
CRATER LAKE and 

a KLAMATH REGION 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 

LAKE TAHOE 
Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
luxury. 

SHASTA RESORTS 
Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 

nyon, 

SANTA CRUZ 
The‘ -faigatte Aang & of the 

est” — thing, 
Fishing, Bostiny Tennis, 
otoring. 

DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey—amid beautiful sur- 
roundings—with its won- 
derful 17-mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 

BYRON HOT 

SPRINGS 
Curative mineral springs 
and modern equipment. 

PASO ROBLES HOT 

SPRINGS 
An ideal place, combining 
rest, recreation and sight- 
seeing. 


—— 
AKE 
the High Sierra. Fish- 


ing, mountain climbing 
and every comfort. 
YOSEMITE and 
BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world. 
SANTA BARBARA 
A wonderful combination 
of mountain.seaand shore. 
LOS ANGELES 
The *‘Heart’’ of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
SAN BERNARDINO 
MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 
A mile high—among the 
pines— -reached by the 
101 mile ride on the rim 
of the world.” 
SAN DIEGO 
The city of ‘First Things” 
in California. 
MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Scattered along the coast 
of California, fi Camino 
Real, from San Diego to 
Sonoma, a day's journey 
apart monuments to the 
Faith and Zeal of the Fran- 


ciscan Fathers. 
SEE AGENTS 
fer'address Chas. S. Fee, P. T. M., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
**Apache Trail of Arizona’”’ 
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the West, its lands and industries. 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


The Sunset Country 


the country served by Sunset Magazine. 


SO 
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Do Your Bit and 
Profit Thereby 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO RAISE? 


FRUIT? GRAIN? SUGAR BEETS? 
POTATOES? LIVESTOCK? 


Whatever your choice may be,Monterey 
County can give you returns far above 
the average. 
The climate is mild and equable, and 
has that which increases pm working 
power of every person on the farm. 
The soil ranges from the heavy alluvial 
loam in the valleys, to the gravelly loam 
of the foothills, enabling a choice for any 
ired product. 
The rainfall is ample for those crops not 
uiring unusual amounts of water, 
while the depth of surface water, rang- 
ing from ten to forty feet, affords inex- 
pensive irrigation facilities. 


onterey Count 


CALIFORNIA 


has much of its valley lands open for 
development, a point which is an ad- 
vantage to the settler seeking fresh 
opportunities. 

The county has always been one of large 
holdings, but within the last few mae 
there lowe been thousands of acres 
made accessible to the small farmer. 
The northern end of the county is the 
chief fruit-producing region. In the 
central and southern sections, dairying 
and beet-raising are the two chief fac- 
tors, while in the extreme south hay 
and grain are still the leaders. 

San Francisco is but 100 miles to the 
north and can be reached in a few hours 
by train or on highways famous for their 
smoothness. Write for illustrated litera- 
ture to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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Come Back to the Soil 


Sonoma County, California, is calling to you to 
share in its i 

environment. 
It is the county of the small farm—from 10 to 
iding an income which will give 


dence aoa comfort to the average 


climate, rich soil and 


family. 
Its diversity of products gives every oppor- 
tunity for profit and success. 
Here the largest poultry district in the world 
is found. 

It is the largest berry-producing center in Cali- 
fornia. 
Its prunes rival those of the Santa Clara valley. 
The Gravenstein, the best early apple on the 
market, is grown widely 
The hop industry has proven remunerative for 
many years. 
It is the largest dry-wine producing county in 
the state. 
If you want to know of the opportunities await- 
ing you here, write for free information and 
literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 


to perfection. 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 
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Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Unclaimed Kindness 


The readers of these columns will 
remember that in our March issue we 
printed a singularly appealing letter 
from a woman who wanted “to find a 
real home in the West.” We asked that 
she send us her name that we might for- 
ward her the letters that have come to us 
in response to this “Cry of a Lonely 
Heart.” As yet we have had no word 
from her, and we are about to return 
these letters unopened to their senders. 

From New Zealand, from Cuba, and 

from almost all the states of the West 
offers of good-will and friendship have 
come. ‘These letters were written in 
simple kindness, many without self- 
interest and without sentimentality. 
From a seaman at the United States 
Naval Station at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, comes this letter addressed to the 
lonely woman: 
_ “In case you get as far as Giltner, just 
inquire for my mother, and I assure you 
a hearty welcome. Somehow I feel. as 
though you would go West before long. 
Do try and stop and visit my mother if 
you do, and get that welcome that awaits 
you.” 

This very frank admission for an 
Easterner comes from a bachelor in New 
York. “I know that we Easterners are 
up against it in trying to compete with 
those Western men,” but knowing that 
“you people out there love a square deal” 
he sends his letter. A California farmer 
writes: “I am not so particular about the 
housework, as I am in having a wife who 
is not too tired to go out for a walk in the 
orchard, or to be ready for a trip to the 
hills for a picnic, or in fact enjoy the out- 
door life when the Wild calls.” A good, 
plain, whole-hearted woman in Kansas 
makes this offer: 

“We do not live in the West by any 
means, but in the central part of the 
United States—good old Kansas—where 
the sunflowers bloom and the people are 
alive and awake to the needs of the 
twentieth century. We have a com- 
fortable home and modern conveniences; 
are a middle aged couple who have a good 
deal of company and lots of friends. Still, 
we often get lonesome as our daughter 
is married and lives in Oregon and our 
son is in business in another town. There 
are lots of eligible men in this section of 
the state. We invite you to come out 





and make us a visit and if we are con- 
genial to make your home with us until 
you find one for yourself.” 

It is refreshing in these days of hate 
and bitterness to be so reminded by the 
honest impulses that moved these people, 
of the downright goodness that is at the 
bottom of average human nature. 


A Turkey Ranch 


Q. Will you kindly tell me what you 
think of the Pacific Coast for turkey rais- 
ing? What part do you think would be 
most suitable? How many turkeys, and 
ground for them to run on, could I get for 
say $5000 or $6000? Would you advise 
buying improved or unimproved land? 
Could I raise oranges or some other kind 
of fruit on the same ground with my tur- 
keys? I believe there should be good 
money in turkeys if properly raised and 
the proper locality is selected, not too far 
from a good market.—A. M. H., Nome, 
ALASKA. 

A. Turkeys are raised in many parts 
of California profitably, but there is no 
district that has made any great specialty 
of this line. In some of the northern 
counties of the state many turkeys are 
raised. Usually they are grown in a rather 
open country where they can have as 
wide a range as possible. In Mendocino 
county turkeys are herded over flat val- 
leys very much like cattle. In this way 
they pick up most of their feed, which in 
this particular district consists chiefly of 

rasshoppers. Douglas county in the 

mpqua valley in Oregon is one of the 
best turkey growing districts on the coast. 
It has been quite highly developed there 
and from this region large quantities of 
turkeys are shipped to different coast 
cities including San Francisco. The 
farmers there, or at least a large propor- 
tion of them, keep a flock of turkeys and 
to many of them the turkeys are the main 
source of profit. The turkeys have a wide 
range over the large farms and in that 
way the cost and care of feeding them is 
reduced to a minimum. It is not a busi- 
ness either there, or any place else so far 
as we know, that lends itself very readily 
to specialization. Turkeys require con- 
siderable range to do well. 

Land in the vicinity of Roseburg or 
Oakland, Oregon, suitable for turkey 
raising may be had at very reasonable 
prices; such land can probably be 
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Soon for $50 an acre, more or less. 
e would not advise ve 3 one trying to go 


into the business on a few acres and at- 
tempting to keep any large number of 
turkeys. With your ‘capital you should 
be able to make a success of this industry. 
It is a business that requires a good deal 
of skill, for while young, turkeys are ex- 
tremely delicate. They are susceptible 
to all sorts of weather changes and often 
die from most trivial causes. You do not 
state whether you have had any expe- 
rience in turkey raising or not, but if you 
have not, you should not have too many 
illusions heia your success at first. 

We should think that your best plan 
would be to buy a partially developed 
place. There is no reason why turkeys 
could not run among fruit trees, but it 
would be well to have other range for 
them. If you bought partially improved 


property you would have some income at | 


once which might offset any disappoint- 
ment you might meet in the turkey busi- 
ness. The equipment needed to start in 
a modest way need not be very much; the 
main item would be the stock itself. Tur- 
keys are generally hatched in parks of an 
acre or two in small, cheap coops. Then 
after they are hatched, the hen turkey is 
turned into the field with her brood and she 
rustles for most of her living during the 
summer. No expensive housing is needed. 

We are having literature sent you from 
various places in California and Oregon 
where we consider the opportunities fa- 
vorable for this undertaking, and when 
you have read this letter and the printed 
matter that you will receive, do not hesi- 
tate to call on us if we can give you any 
further assistance. 


Five Hundred Dollars, Weak Eyes 


Q. I am a young man twenty-two 
years old and have worked in the post- 
office for the government for the past 
seven years. I am married and have two 
children. Have about five hundred dol- 
lars capital and wish to get out of office 
work on account of my eyes. Would like 
to buy a little farm of about forty to sixty 
acres on terms that it would be possible 
for me to meet, in Oregon, Washington, 
or southwestern Canada. Should you 
have anything that you think might 
appeal to me, I would be very glad to 
hear about it. 


A. While the Service Bureau gladly 
gives advice to homeseekers in regard to 
any given localities, we have no means of 
putting you in touch directly with in- 
dividual landowners. We can send you 
literature telling of opportunities in any 
part of the West. 

We are afraid that you have very little 
idea of what you are up against if you 
think that =F 4 $500 you can make a first 
payment and omsbich yourself on a forty 
or sixty-acre ranch. In our opinion, this 
is altogether too little for any such under- 
taking. Ordinarily you would not be 
able to make the first payment on forty 
or sixty acres of land with $500. But 
assuming that you did, it would take 
very much more than that to give you 
even the most meager start, for Aired on 
tive land cannot be bought so cheaply. 
Some equipment and stock would have 
to be purchased and it would necessarily 
be some time before any appreciable re- 
turns came in. In the meantime, you, 
and your family, would find yourselves 
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Taking 

the golden 
harvest 

to market— 
the modern 
way 





Help California Feed 
the Nation 


To provide food, even more food, is not only a patriotic duty. It 
is also a most profitable undertaking. Prices for all kinds of farm 
products will be high for years to come. 


Give Sacramento County your earnest consideration. 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial 
wash from the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. 
Think of rich sediment soil extending to this depth and of the cre- 
ative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the Sacra- 
mento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation 
for the county’s products between the cities of Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 


Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid trans- 
portation facilities to the large Eastern markets. 


Fruits of every variety—citrus, deciduous, natives of the tem- 
perate, semi-tropic, and tropic regions—are grown in the county. 
They ripen early and consequently bring the top prices of an early 
market. The dry atmosphere is especially adapted to the drying of 
fruits. Huge canneries offer a certain and good market for all sur- 
plus fruits and vegetables. 


In the bottom-lands, along the rivers, all kinds of vegetables 
thrive and yield large profits. It is quite common to market two 
crops a year from these lands. 


Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid oppor- 
tunities are offered to the dairyman. There are a number of large 
creameries, and the largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is 
located in the county. The mild and temperate climate permits 
stock to graze the year round, while the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 


Grain, the price of which has been soaring beyond all precedent, 
can be grown with large profit in outlying sections where the land is 
exceedingly inexpensive. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 

you and ask us the questions you want answered. We have special 

Fp i farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
e settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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without any capital or income. The 
almost inevitable result would be failure. 

You are very evidently inexperienced 
in farm work since you are only twenty- 
two and have been in the postofhice for 
seven years. When this is considered, 
in connection with your exceedingly 
small capital, we believe that you would 
be immensely wiser to give up for the 
present your idea of buying a ranch and 
obtain some other out-of-door work, 
preferably farm work. In this way you 
might oil slightly to your capital and 
gain valuable experience that might 
eventually make it possible for you to 
own a ranch of your own. 


Homesteading on Desert and 
Mountain 


Q. I am 45, married, with no children, 
raised on farm, have about $800 and want 
to leave office and north and go ona ranch 
where I can make a living only. Have 
been offered 80 acres of former Indian 
land, five miles from Covelo, Mendocino 
county, for $400. Could you give me ad- 
vice as to nature of land and how to make 
a living on it? Also have been thinking 
of going to Daggett, San Bernardino 
county, to take up a homestead; am in- 
formed that water can be found at depth 
of 20 to 300 feet. Alfalfa may be raised 
to good profit, and fruit and vegetables 
after making windbreak. Would appre- 
ciate very much information as to climate, 
altitude, soil, etc., of both localities and 
your opinion as to ‘which place would offer 
most chances of making a permanent 


home.—A. D. P., HELENA, Mont. 


A. In the summer of 1916 some 44,000 
acres of undisposed of land in the Round 
Valley Indian Reservation in Mendocino 
and Trinity counties were offered for sale. 
The appraised value of this whole tract 
averaged about $1.25 an acre. Some sec- 
tions were more desirable than others and 
a higher value was set upon them. The 
greater part of this region is rough and 
mountainous with a few small valleys and 
is almost entirely covered with brush and 
timber. The timber is of no commercial 
value. On the lands that are already 
occupied cattle and some sheep raising 1s 
carried on. Covelo is fourteen miles from 
the nearest railway point. 

Daggett is in the very heart of the Mo- 
jave desert. It has the usual desert cli- 
mate; that is, short, mild winters, with 
exceedingly hot, dry summers and a good 
deal of wind at all times. Much of this 
desert soil is good and is productive when 
water can be put on it. But naturally the 
great question to be considered is water 
supply. Some wells may have been found 
ee in this district but there is no assurance 
forLiterature and Otte that water will be struck however deep 

lu tormation -@ddress you may go. viet wells are very expen- 
sive to dig and the cost of pumping is 


rat y, almost prohibitive. 
PAC} ia LECTRIC RE “ ate f This will give you a slight idea of the 
f i two +7 that 8 Pn to choose be- 
Dalla CG tween. you could make a living in 
are & ‘O1 ius Traffic J Bo tich either place with your exceedingly pl 
a = re aLex= le Ss > Po capital it would be in the mountains and 
. 8S GA] ° not on the desert. The development of 
desert land with pumped water is not for 
the man without capital. You should 
not consider for a moment an attempt to 
develop a desert homestead. Your well 
and pumping plant alone would very 
probably cost you very much more than 
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$800. A strong, husky man with per- 
sistence and experience under pioneer 
conditions might make a living from the 
80 acres that you describe in Mendocino 
county. You must realize that you would 
© on to rough, brushy and partly tim- 
Seco land that would raise nothing with- 
out a great amount of hard labor. You 
would hardly have the capital to stock 
your land with the few cattle that it would 
support and still pay your living expenses 
beside until you had found some way of 
making your land a little productive. 


The San Fernando Valley 


Q. The undersigned would be obliged 
for reliable information as to the value 
and nature of farming lands in the San 
Fernando valley in southern California. 
Also, the nature of crops the land and 
climate is best suited for.—W. R., Haka- 
Lau, Hawalt. 

A. The San Fernando valley is now 
art of the municipality of Los Angeles. 
t lies northwest of the city proper and is 

separated from it by a range of hills from 
500 to 2500 feet high. It contains approx- 
imately 100,000 acres and most of the 
soil consists of a loose, sandy loam which 
will produce a variety of good crops with 
irrigation. The valley is connected with 
Los Angeles by several electric lines and 
by the Southern Pacific. In fact, it is 
more of a suburban than of a farming 
region. 

In the trough of the valley deciduous 
fruits of all kinds, more especially apri- 


cots, peaches, walnuts, etc., do very well; 
poultry is being produced extensively 
and there are a great many market gar- 
dens. Part of the valley is now in sugar 
beets. Along the northerr foothills citrus 
fruits, oranges and lemons are grown 
extensively and the area is spreading as 
fast as the irrigation systera supplied by 
the "os Angeles aqueduct is extended. 
In this practically frostless belt winter 
vegetables such as peas and tomatoes are 
likewise grown and the acreage in olives 
is increasing. You can see from this 
description that the range of the prod- 
ucts which can be grown commercially 
and at a profit comprises almost every 
fruit and vegetable in California. 
Naturally land of this suburban char- 
acter, which eventually will be occupied 
largely by families owning an acre or an 
acre and a half is not to be considered as 
plain farm land when the price is dis- 
cussed. It is suburban property and this 
suburban nature is expressed both in the 
improvements, in their remarkable boule- 
vards lined with trees and flowers of many 
varieties, and in the value placed upon 
the holdings. We doubt whether an acre 
of land could be bought in the valley for 
less than $250 and to obtain land at this 
price you would have to go very far into 
the Western corner, away from the city. 
In that part of the valley served by the 
lines of the Pacific Electric the average 
price will be between $400 and $600 an 
acre, depending upon location, nearness 
of electric lines and distance from the 
new towns springing up in the valley. 





What Can Your Boy Do? 


(Continued from page 18) 


The Smith-Hughes Act is now in opera- 
tion. Under its provisions several mil- 
lion dollars of federal money are available 
each year to those states which will appro- 
priate an equal amouni for real vocational 
training. The means are now at hand to 
create at least the foundation for a new 
system of industrial education to take the 
place of the obsolete, inadequate appren- 
ticeship method. With the funds now 
available it will be possible to establish 
well equipped vocational schools with 
ample facilities to turn out skilled, all- 
around mechanics thoroughly familiar 
with the theory and practice of their craft; 
it will now be possible to establish courses 
alternating between factory and school, 
to coordinate the training given in either 
place, to give every ambitious boy a real 
chance to familiarize himself with the in- 
tricacies of every phase of his trade. 

The application of the funds available 
under this new law will, if wisely and 
efficiently expended and not used for the 
extension merely of the manual training 
courses, increase the number of skilled 
mechanics. Will the trade unions en- 
deavor to dam this stream of potential 
competitors? Does the Smith-Hughes 
Act mean so heavy an increase in the 
number of skilled workers that the 
very existence of the labor unions is 
threatened? 

If the latter assumption is true, or- 
ganized labor certainly would be justified 
in fighting to the last ditch against the 
application of the new educational! law. 





Will it be necessary to make this fight? 
Which question brings us to a con- 
sideration of the purpose and effect of 
that trade union policy which expresses 
itself in the limitation of the number of 
apprentices, in the “closed charter,” in 
initiation fees running as high as seventy 
dollars, in short to organized labor's 
efforts at monopoly. What else are these 
restrictions, found in the constitution 
and the by-laws of almost every union, 
than an effort to monopolize the job? 


I's it possible to monopolize the work of 
any industry so as to give the union 
mechanics engaged therein the maximum 
wages, the minimum hours and steady, 
ontinuous employment? Theoretically 
it is possible to bring about such a condi- 
tion by complete organization of the 


craft, together with rigid limitation of | 


apprentices and a hog-tight fence against 
new union members except via the ap- 
prenticeship route. Suppose every skilled 
craft in the country were completely or- 
ganized and carried out the regulations 
described. We would then have repro- 
duced one feature of the medieval gild 
system with all its sins of monopoly, stag- 
nation and lack of progress; and outside 
this system we would have a vast army 
of boys all of whom would either have to 
become merchants, professional men or 
day laborers. Yet the system here out- 
lined is the nebulous ideal ever inciting 
American organized labor to fresh efforts 
to bring about its realization. 











Why not this summer 
an 


Outing 
Oregon? 


Oregon is a land of 
out-of -door delight; 
A land of cloud- 
crowned peaks, 
mountain-born 
streams, vast forests, 
beautiful waterfalls, 
rugged pinnacles and 
wave washed head- 
lands. 


Rose Festival 


PORTLAND 
June 13-14-15 


N. E. A. Convention 
PORTLAND 


July 7-14 inclusive 


See All 
Western Oregon 


Ashland Lithia Springs 
Crater Lake 

Josephine Caves 

Coos Bay Country 

Mt. Jefferson 

Newport 

Tillamook Co. Beaches 
Willamette Falls 
Columbia River Highway 
Portland 


Our 1917 illustrated folder 
“Oregon Outdoors” is free for 
the asking. Printed in colors. 
Over 70 illustrations. 


Address 
JOHN M. SCOTT 


General Passenger Agent 


Southern Pacific 
Lines 
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A Travel 
Opportunity 


National Education Association 
Meeting 


AT PORTLAND, OREGON 
July 7th to 14th, 1917 


HEN one mingles business, 

instruction and pleasure in a 

vacation trip, utility is served 
and an enjoyable diversion is effected. 
Opportunity for just such a happy com- 
bination will be afforded those attend- 
ing the National Education Association 
meeting, which will be in session at 
Portland, Oregon, July 7 to 14, 1917. 

The journey to and fro will be de- 
lightful, covering the most attractive 
portions of the Pacific Coast, and many 
inviting side-trips at reasonable addi- 
tional cost can readily be made by all 
who desire to see as much as 
possible of a country amaz- 
ingly rich in natural wonders. 

The lure of the Pacific 
Coast draws the traveler and 
tourist from all over the earth, 
and those of us living within 
or near this charmed region 
should utilize occasions like 
that now offering to see more 
and more of its beauty-spots. 

From New Mexico and 
Arizona you follow the 
Southern Pacific “Sunset eva 
Route” to Los Angeles, the ae 
tourist center of southern 
California, extending from 
the foothills of the Sierra Madre to 
the many beach resorts on the shores of 
theblue Pacific. Northfrom Los Angeles 
you traverse the Riviera of America, 
along the coast line of our “Sunset 
Sea,” via Santa Barbara with its de- 
lightful old mission. Thence over the 
Santa Lucia Mountains, through the 
Salinas and Santa Clara valleys, within 
short side-trips of Del Monte and Santa 
Cruz on Monterey Bay, to San Fran- 
cisco. Or you may go north via South- 
ern Pacific’s San Joaquin Valley Line, 
over the Tehachapis and the famous 
Loop, through Bakersfield, Fresno and 
Merced, gateway to gorgeous Yosemite, 
with its mighty waterfalls, stupendous 
cliffs and mammoth trees. 

From Utah and Nevada you enter 
California in the foothills of the Sierras 
and at Truckee, near the summit, are 
within fifteen miles of glorious Lake 
Tahoe, reached by the Lake Tahoe 
Railway through the wild and pictur- 
esque canyon of the Truckee River. A 
day’s stopover here with a steamer trip 
through Lake Tahoe’s fathomless wa- 
ters of blue and jade and around its 
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mountain-hemmed, pine-clad_ shores, 
is a scenic revelation. 

Descending the western slope of the 
Sierras, magnificent vistas are had 
across the mighty canyon of the Ameri- 
can River foaming 2000 feet below. 
You pass through Sacramento, the 
capital city of California, with its im- 
posing State capitol in a beautiful park, 
and cross the Sacramento River. At 
Benicia the entire train is taken aboard 
the largest ferry-boat afloat and is car- 
ried across the Straits of Carquinez to 
Port Costa. For thirty miles you skirt 
the shores of San Francisco Bay, with 
sweeping views over its broad waters 
and through the Golden Gate. Berkeley 
and Oakland are passed, Berkeley the 
seat of the University of California; 
Oakland the third city of the State. At 
Oakland Pier you board one of the 
splendid steamers of Southern Pacific’s 
trans-bay service, the most complete 
and extensive ferry system in the world. 
The ferry trip across the bay provides 
a picturesque approach to the most 
cosmopolitan and interesting city in 
America. 
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Portland, Oregon, with Mount Hood in background 


The “Shasta Route” from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland, Oregon, is a scenic 
treat throughout. Skirting the shores 
of San Francisco Bay, and crossing 
Carquinez Straits the line turns north- 
ward through the rich fruit and farm- 
ing districts of the great Sacramento 
Valley. On the skyline 40 miles to the 
east may be seen Mount Lassen, the 
only active volcano in the United 
States. Entering the picturesque Sac- 
ramento River Canyon the train for 
miles winds between the verdant fir- 
clad walls of an ideal gorge, dotted with 
summer hotels and cottages; past Cas- 
tle Crags, Castle Rock, Mossbrae Falls 
and famous Shasta Springs with its 
bubbling, crystal mineral waters. 
Snow-clad Mount Shasta, 14,438 feet 
above the sea, looms high above sur- 
rounding pines and peaks, its glistening 
bulk which the train circles for hours, 
affording the most remarkable close- 
up view of such a magnificent moun- 
tain anywhere obtainable from a car 
window. 

Crossing the Siskiyous as you enter 
Oregon, a view is unfolded superb in its 
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vast range and glorious vista—the Val- 
ley of the Rogue with the Cascade 
Range against the sky to the northeast. 
Beyond the rim, eighty or more miles 
away, and reached by side-trip either 
by rail from Weed through Klamath 
Falls to Kirk, thence by auto; or from 
Medford, Oregon, and thence by auto- 
stage, lies Crater Lake, mysterious and 
wonderful. Crater Lake National Park 
is Oregon’s mountain playground. Its 
like does not exist in all the world. The 
Shasta Route from the summit of the 
Siskiyous winds downward amidst 
towering pines, flaring madrona, man- 
zanita and mountain laurel to the 
valley floor, reaching Ashland, noted 
for its medicinal mineral springs and 
lithia water. Medford, the heart of the 
Rogue River orchard region, with its 
fruit exhibit, is of special interest. 
Grants Pass, center of a rich mining 
and orchard district, is point of depar- 
ture for the Marble Halls of Oregon, 
immense caves of great interest to the 
tourist, forty-five miles southwest by 
auto-road and trail. Passing through 
picturesque Cow Creek Canyon you 
follow the lovely valleys of the 
Umpqua and Willamette, 
through the cities of Rose- 
burg, Eugene, seat of the 
University of Oregon, Albany 
and Salem, the capital of the 
State, to Portland, a city of 
handsome buildings, fine: 
hotels and beautiful homes. 
; amidst gardens filled with 

- roses. A “Rose Festival” is: 
held annually in June. It is. 
a charming place for a visit: 
on account of its delightful 
climate, its numerous places. 
ofentertainmentand thegreat: 
number of surrounding points. 
of interest reached at reasonable cost. 
The beauty of the outlook from its. 
villa-covered hills is remarkable. From 
Council Crest within the city limits— 
thirty minutes by street car—there is. 
a wonderful sight of snowy mountain. 
peaks, with great intervening stretches. 
of cultivated valleys; Mount Hood, 
11,225 feet; Mount St. Helens, 9,750 
feet; Mount Adams, 12,307 feet;. 
Mount Rainier, 14,408 feet; and 
Mount Jefferson, 10,350 feet, are 
all visible. Fine auto roads, river 
steamers on the Willamette and Co-. 
lumbia, and electric car lines radiate 
in all directions. Tillamook is on the 
ocean, 120 miles distant, a half-day’s. 
trip by rail through a region of canyons, 
forests and mountain streams. A de- 
lightful journey of one hundred miles 
around the heart of the Willamette 
Valley can be made by Southern Pa- 
cific electric train from Portland; and 
the Columbia River Highway auto- 
trip will disclose views sublime in 
grandeur—a fitting conclusion to Port--. 
land’s offering of sight-seeing tours. 
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The English trade unions tried it; many 
of them still cling to the monopoly fea- 
ture, still try to protect their “vested 
interest” in the craft against all comers, 
not only by sharp limitation of appren- 
tices but by denying the men working 
with them the right to learn the craft. 
Thus the English union of carpet weavers 
prohibits any person except the appren- 


«tice “‘to be at the front of the loom or 


otherwise doing the work of the weaver” 
for fear that the unskilled laborer might 
pick up the trade. The calico printers 
absolutely forbid their laborers to touch 
the “doctor,” a long knife which adjusts 
the flow of the coloring matter, or even 
to come in front of the machine. They do 
not want to share their job with any per- 
son in creation—outside the union. 
Wherever the British trade unions had 
the chance, they limited the number of 
craftsmen and apprentices to the lowest 
possible minimum. 

Did it work? Did it help British in- 
dustry? 


| these days of readjustment and 
world-wide reorganization the rank and 
file and the leaders of American organized 
labor may well pause to consider the re- 
sults achieved by the ancient policy of 
their English brethren. I am not asking 
them to take my word for it. The state- 
ments and quotations that follow are all 
from the works of Sydney and Beatrice 
Webb, the greatest authorities on British 
trade unionism and known to be in thor- 
ough sympathy with the aims and ob- 
jects of organized labor. These two 
painstaking, impartial investigators have 
made the study of British trade unionism 
their life work. What they have to say 
on the subject of apprenticeship carries 
the weight of internationally recognized, 
unbiased authority. 

Among others I mentioned the extreme 
limitation of apprentices practiced by the 
typographical union which, in San Sea 
cisco at least, declines to allow more than 
one apprentice for every five journeymen 
printers and cuts down even this allow- 
ance by limiting the number of appren- 
tices in any one shop to three, regardless 
of the number of journeymen employed. 
The American typographical union ac- 
quired this policy from its British proto- 
type, come the British union was far 
more liberal. In Glasgow, for instance, 
the maximum number of apprentices per 
shop was placed at ten, as against three 
in San Francisco; in Manchester it was 
five, in Leeds seven and only Hull came 
down to the San Francisco number. 

“This lopsided limitation has had a 
most unexpected result,” assert the 
Webbs. (Page 466, “Industrial Democ- 
racy,” by Sydney and Beatrice Webb). 
“It might be imagined that Trade Union 
statesmanship would aim at recruiting 
the trade from boys brought up in the 
large establishments, affording system- 
atic training in every branch of the 
craft and pervaded, as they usually are, 
by a strong Trade Union feeling. But 
the aggregate number of apprentices allowed 
to such firms 1s grotesquely insufficient to 
maintain the trade. When new journey- 
men are wanted, they have, in three cases 
out of four, to be drawn from the small 
establishments, and ultimately from the 
small towns and rural districts in which 
neither Trade Unionism nor apprentice- 
ship can be said to exist . . . The 


direct result of the Compositors’ ‘maxi- 
mum’ of apprentices in the large estab- 
lishments of the strong Trade Union 
towns is, accordingly, to use, as the chief 
breeding and recruiting ground of the 
craft, exactly those shops and those dis- 
tricts in which there is the least likelihood 
of the boys receiving any proper training. 
Hence we arrive at the paradoxical con- 
clusion that it is the very maintenance of 
these apprenticeship regulations by the local 
Compositors’ unions that has made the trade 
now practically an ‘open’ one.” 

he American typographical union is 
still blindly following a similar policy. In 
strongly unionized districts it closes the 
gates to the craft, leaving open only a 
narrow slit through which a compara- 
tively small number of boys can wriggle 
in. But in non-union districts and in the 
small country shops unlimited numbers 
of apprentices and learners “pick up” the 
trade after a fashion, drift to the larger 
cities and, being accustomed to low wages, 
offer their inferior skill to the employer at 
a smaller price than the union man de- 
mands. The country shop and the non- 
union district is the breeding ground of 
strike breakers and the typographical 
union with its medieval apprenticeship 
policy not only fertilizes and cultivates 
the crop, but sees to it that the average 
level of efficiency is kept far below where 
it ought to be. 

“But the trade will be flooded with boy 
labor, journeymen will be replaced by 
learners, wages will drop all around, the 
union will go to pieces if we throw down 
the bars,” objects the American trade 
unionist, more especially the worst sinner 
of them all, the plumber. If this assertion 
is based on fact, the London plumbers’ 
union should have gone to pieces long 
ago. 

“The custom is for each plumber to be 
attended by an adult laborer, known as 
the ‘plumber’s mate.’ Any employer is 
at liberty to promote a plumber’s mate 
to be a plumber whenever he chooses, 
provided only that he pays him the 
plumber’s Standard (union) Rate. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of 
‘plumber’s mates,’ who form the class of 
learners, is four or five times as numerous 
as would suffice to recruit the trade, the 
London branches of the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Society effectively maintain 
a high Standard (union) Rate.” 


ee experience and the example of the | 


London plumbers’ society will, how- 
ever, fail to move the American plumbers’ 
union the half of an inch from its present 
attitude toward apprentices. The Ameri- 
can plumbers’ union is not primarily 
restricting numbers to protect its mem- 
bers’ livelihood; it is using its power to 
maintain and defend a lead-pipe cinch, 
and it is able to maintain its hold because 
the master plumber can and does pass 
the unduly and needlessly increased cost 
on to the consumer. 


But will the typographical union, com- 


posed perhaps of the brainiest among all 


the workers, subject-its apprentice regu- | 


lation to a searching scrutiny? By this 
time the leaders of the “typos” should 
know that they can no more restrict the 
number of recruits in the printing trade 
by an arbitrary rule than Burbank can 
make cantaloupes grow on oak trees. 
Natural forces are against them. They 
should also know that every added 
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COME TO 
DENVER 


The Gateway to 
11 National Parks and 
33 National Monuments 


See Denver's New Mountain Parks 
and Rocky Mountain National Park 
(Estes). The most wonderful mountain 
scenery in the world. 38 other Short 
Scenic Trips by Rail, Auto and 
Trolley. 14 one-day trips. Low rates 
on all railroads. 


Write Today For 
FREE Picture Book 


that tells where to go, what to see, what 
it costs and how to enjoy your vacation 
in the cool Colorado Rockies. Address 
DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
617.17th St., Denver, Colo. 
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You will want to know whether 
the Lincoln Highway, the 
National Old Trails route or the 
National Parks Highway best suit 
your carand your pleasure. You 
will need maps, directions and 
road information. Let us help 
you obtain data on which to 
decide the route. Let us help you 
obtain the latest available road 
information—free. Write out 
your touring questions and 
address them to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


SERVICE BUREAU 3 
NCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Farm Lands 


Patents 





Will sacrifice for goch a walnut orchard of 
acres, located 20 miles from San Francisco front- 
ing on Mt, Diablo Scenic Boulevard: A high class 
property, ideally situated and well adapted for a 
country home. Pr Price $400 per acre. No trade will 
ddress owner, Ed 


be co Ostrand, 
159 Ww. Vand Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale— Bargains in timber, orchards and 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultr ranches; also city 

property. "Best all-the-year-round climate on coast, 
with finest medicinal springs. Beaver Realty Com- 
pany, Ashland, Oregon 


Profitable Little frome in Revie | of pn ~~ 
5 and 10 acre tracts $250 Good fruit an 
farming country. Send for | 7A =ow. F. 
LaBaume, Agr. - & W. Ry., 267 Arcade 
Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


Old Coins and Gold Wanted 




















Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue ome A prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William n, 101 Tre- 
mont 8t., Boston, Mass. 

Don’t throw oway old false teeth. I pay as 
high as $10 with or without pold, also buy old gold, 
silver, bri work, partial plates and broken 


eaten! 4 ail them to me and _ receive check 
iately. Bank reference. H. Byrens, 4250 So. 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Motton Piétures, Songs, etc. 





Wanted— Your ideas for photoplays, stories, 
etc. We will accept them in Any form—correct 
Free—sell on commission. Big rewards! Hundreds 
meking money! Socan You! rite us today for full 

Writer's Service, Dept. 40, Auburn, N. Y. 





Songs wanted, published or unpublished, 
for my mail order music catalog. Wonderful edit- 
ing service. Story’s Music House, 111 East 176th 
Street, New York. 


Agents Wanted 


Agents. Earn $30 to $100 Weekly. 
wanted in every city in U.8. Monograms for autos. 
Clean business. niversal demand. No fake. 
Samples free. Western Motorists Accessories Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 














ents Wanted—To advertise our goods by 
dist buting free sample to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for fu a Thomas Mfg. 
Co., 576 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents | 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 
vice free. Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. 


1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. rite for 
it. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





yerete for List of Inventions 

gas — for inventions. 
Our four books pty ree sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. View J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 int! h, Washington, D; C. 


Wanted yo 
wanted. $1,000 





Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. ee for ‘Needed Inven- 
tions” and “Patent Bu Rensoge & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., ehington, D a 





Patents thes Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 

search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Fo books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
I help you market your invention. Advice Free. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Miscellaneous 





Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other pavers 
and semi- —- stones. Mounted to or Ill- 
ustrated book free. ae eee Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Cash pets for butterflies, Insects. Some $1 
to $7 each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother’s help and my pictures, descri 
tions, pricelist, and simpleinstructions on painlessly 
killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for conpestann. 
Sinclair, Box 244, D 51, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Ingrowing Toe Nail Amptipnre im mediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 











“Help Wanted 


Work for Uncle Sam. Heis the best employer. 
Big pay: sure work, easy hours, long vacations, 
rapid advance. Thousands of jobs open this year. 
I will help ree get one. Write for my big Free 
are DY 914 today. Earl Hopkins, Washington, 

. & 














INQUIRIES AT FIVE CENTS EACH 


Three insertions of our classified ad in 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, soliciting in- 
quiries on “Hollywood, the Favorite Foot- 
hill Suburb of Los Angeles,’ have brought 
us 159 replies and they are coming in at 
the rate of four or five daily. I figure it 
cost me less than five cents a reply. Other 
magazines I have used cost me eighty-one 
cents a 

SUNSET % certainly reaches the »ple 
who are planning to come to the Pacific 


C. H. Lrepincorr & Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











SUNSET 


460 FOURTH ST. 





ONE DOLLAR A LINE 


MAGAZINE 


The Classified Advertising columns of 
Sunset offer a cheap, effective means 
for reaching Sunset’s thousands of 
readers. The rate for announcements 
in this department is $1.00 per line 
each insertion. Check should accom- 
pany order. Send for booklet “The 


Evidence.” 


SAN FRANCISCO 














apprenticeship restriction on the part 
of the union stimulates the annual output 
of the half-baked, half-skilled printers 
in the country and the small non-union 
shops; if they should take a census of the 
union printers today, they will probably 
ins that at least half the men “picked 

* the trade in non-union shops, thus 
demouatratind that the restrictive policy 
of the organization rests upon an unsound 
foundation. 

Lest the example of the printers and of 
the plumbers fail to carry conviction, let 
us glance at the following quotation: 

“The Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton-spinners is one of the 
strongest, most efficient and most suc- 
cessful of Trade Unions. In good years 
and bad alike it has for a whole generation 
maintained the net earnings of its mem- 
bers at the relatively high level of from 
35s. to 50s. a week. During that period 
it has succeeded in getting the hours of 
labor reduced and the conditions of the 
factory greatly improved. Yet no part of 
the strength and success of this Trade Union 
can be attributed to a limitation of appren- 
tices, or to any monopoly feature whatso- 
ever. The number of persons learning to 

the cotton-spinners is, and always has 
been, unrestricted. Instead of the ratio 
of two apprentices to seven journeymen 
insisted on by the Boilermakers, or that 
of one to ten men maintained by the Pearl 
Button Makers, the Cotton-spinners 
positively encourage as many as two to 
each spinner, a ratio which is approxi- 
mately ten times as great as 1s required to 
recruit the trade. The fact that under 
these circumstances the Standard (union) 
Rate of a cotton-spinner has been kept up 
for a whole generation, and that his aver- 
age earnings have positively increased, 
may be for the moment left as an eco- 
nomic problem to those who still retain 
the old belief that the limitation of num- 
bers and the exclusion of competitors is 
a necessary part of efficient Trade 
Unionism.” 


F pbb with the necessary cash or 
credit can opena grocery or dry goods 
store, a barber shop, a manicure parlor, a 
lumber yard, a cafe, a dance hall or a 
movie palace anywhere, no matter how 
overcrowded the particular line of trade 
may be, no matter how many similar 
establishments are just one jump ahead 
of the sheriff and slowing down. The 
cornerstone of modern society is the in- 
dividual’s liberty to earn his livelihood 
and employ his talents without let or 
hindrance in any line of human endeavor 
he may choose, the ruthless law of the 
survival of the fittest acting impartially 
as a plucking board. Law after law has 
been passed to enforce this principle, to 
prevent monopoly in any industry or 
trade. Any attempt on the part of 
grocers, butchers, manicurists or restau- 
rateurs to prevent the opening of new 
establishments would immediately bring 
down upon the heads of the would-be 
monopolists the wrath of the community 
and the penalties of the law. 

The efforts of the unions to obtain or 
maintain a monopoly of their trades, to 
eliminate competition by restricting the 
number of apprentices, by the closed 
charter or by exorbitant initiation fees, 
have not been generally condemned by 
popular opinion. The public has hahike 
discriminated between combinations of 
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commercial enterprises and combinations 
of wage-earners who are at the mercy of 
the employer unless they strengthen 
their position through collective bargain- 
ing. But the toleration of restrictive 
labor union practices by no means con- 
stitutes an endorsement. On the con- 
trary, the persistent demand of the public 
for a better system of vocational training 
proves that, after all, the public desires to 
throw wide open the gates to the “pro- 
tected” trades, that it wants to give every 
boy an opportunity to become a skilled 
craftsman irrespective of union opposition. 

In spite of organized labor’s blind, 
short-sighted resistance, the last remain- 


ing survival of the ancient gild monopoly 


is doomed. Even now the necessities of 


war are breaking down one union barrier, 
one restriction after the other. And it is 
good that they should go, good for the 
nation, good for democracy, yea, good 
for the unions themselves. Say the Brit 
ish economists quoted above: 


“Undemocratic in its scope, unscientific 
in its educational aaa and funda- 
mentally unsound in its financial aspects, 
the apprenticeship system, in spite of all 
the practical arguments in its favor is not 
likely to be deliberately revived by a 
modern democracy.” 





Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


(Continued from page 11) 


It might also interest Mr. Greenbaum to 
know that one San Francisco theater dis- 
pensed entirely with its orchestra because, 
according to the manager, Local No. 6 
endeavored arbitrarily to compel an in- 
crease in the number of union musicians 
employed in the house. Like the New 
York theaters, this house now employs no 
musicians at all. 

The boycotted Scotch celebration men- 
tioned in my article was given by the St. 
Andrew Society and the Clan McDowell 
on the evening of January 25, 1916, in 
Ebell Hall, 1440 Harrison street, Oak- 
land, California. The trouble was caused 
by the refusal of the committee on ar- 
rangements to eliminate Miss Rose 
O’Brien and her Scottish orchestra, com- 
posed almost exclusively of members of 
the societies, and to substitute music with 
the union label. The refusal brought on 
the boycott. 

- Local No. 6 in September, 1916, had a 
wagon filled with union musicians parade 
the streets of San Francisco. Banners on 
this wagon asked the public not to attend 
the annual Admission Day celebration of 
the Native Sons because the order was 
“unfair to organized labor.” That estab- 
lishes the fact of the boycott. As to its 
justification, the boycott of the Scottish 
celebration, a boycott apparently un- 
known to the officials of Local No. 6, and 
the stand taken by the San Francisco 
Labor Council toward the actions of the 
organized musicians, will indicate whether 
the preponderance of evidence is in favor 
of the union or of the Native Sons. 

Water V. WoEHLKE. 


Englemine, California. 

This evening I picked up a recent 
issue of SUNSET and, a few minutes later, 
was surprised, startled and wonderfully 
impressed by certain contents of your 
Service Bureau column. Where, may I 
ask, do you get it? 

Dear Editor, I am not a pessimist. 
I do not bury the hatchet because I do 
not even carry it, but truth is truth and, 
after being treated very fairly by all the 
Western states I ever ved in, and then 


upon coming to California and after four 
years’ residence and meager existence 
therein, being forced to realize the little 
respect which real estate men have for 
the truth, and after realizing also the 
apparent shameless way in which they 
neglect it—substituting in its stead the 





exact opposite—which is falsehood, I had, 
I say, become to feel and realize that 
California in spite of her many, many 
virtues was sorely handicapped by the 
vilest lot of misrepresenting real estate 

sters I ever met, but we are taught to 
“search and ye shall find” so again deny- 
ing myself to become soured, perverted or 
pessimistic, I continued to search perhaps 
not in holy but patient faith and lo, I 
find in SuNsET honesty—that brand of 
honesty which must be labeled 100 proof 
because it had to deal with questions sub- 
mitted by prospective val estate pur- 
chasers. 

The truth which you express in your 
answers, though perhaps not encouraging 
to the inquirer, will be a great offset to 
the very great harm which is being done 
daily by so many of the unscrupulous— 
the evil effects of whom have reached 
the furtherest corners of many states 
outside. 

You would have secured much more in 
form and harmony with the classified 
promoter and real estater had you told 
the railroad clerk, for instance, that 
$1500 invested in any one of a hundred 
places which could be shown him would 
make him independently wealthy in five 
yeats; told him of the man who started 
in 7 years past on 31% acres bought on 
small installments, had paid the $650 
in full and that the accompanying photo 
was of a $2300 bungalow built last year 
on the tract and entirely paid for—that if 
he was twins or triplets he could find work 
for each one of himself and overtime. 

California has very much that is nice 
and some that is not, like any state, but 
the truth as you express it, though perhaps 
not deriving quite so quick a profit, will 
bring a far greater and everlasting one 
than the many daily practices of trickery 
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are attractive 
and quickly reached 
from Los Angeles by the 
LOS ANGELES > 

LIMITED 


a palatial train via Salt 
Lake Route and Union 








Pacific. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 643 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES: S01 So. Spring St. 




















Woodcraft Hunting Knife 
The Biggest Value Ever Offered in a Hunting Knife 


Costs you only $1 50, yet has the shape, weight, 
quality and desirabie features of $2.50 and $3.00 
knives. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, 
slicing, chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel— 
bevel blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine 
point. Handle of laminated leather. Absolutely 
guaranteed. Price $1.50 at your dealer's or 
direct by mail postpaid upon receipt of price. 


MARBLE’S CAMP AXE, No. 10 


A handy, reliable axe for hunters, campers, 
Prospectors, guides and forest rangers. Carried 
in sheath, easily attached to belt. The blade is 
forged from solid tool steel. The tempered 
head, designed for driving stakes, spikes, etc., 
will not become battered, even under con- 
tinuous service. The nail puller has tempered 
jaws These are features that are exclusive in 
Marble’s tool steel axes 


Biade, 3x5} in. ; weight, 28 oz., Handles 16 
or 20inches, Mention length of handle desired. 


Camp Axe without sheath 

Camp Axe with sheath 

_ Write for catalog, Marbie's 60 Outing Special- 
ties. Sample Marble's Nitro-Solvent Oii free. 
if dealer's name is mentioned. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


602 Delta Ave. 
GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 

















and adulterations indulged in by the un- 
ashamed promoter. 

Honest real estate men will not protest 
this and others dare not. | 
As a citizen of California, Sunset, I 

thank you. A. W. Douctass. 


Weiser, Idaho. 
The Information Bureau in SuNsET is 
fine. It does me more than a dollar’s 
worth of good a year to read how you tell 
the truth about land. ‘Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise” is worth another dollar 
besides a good many hearty laughs, so | 

am satisfied. 4 He san 





UKULELES and 
UKULELE -BANJOS 


If you can whistle or hum a 
tune you can play either. 

“Luana” instruments are 
the standard for quality. 
Ukuleles $6 up. Ukulele. 
Banjos $15 up. 

Send for descriptive cata- 
logue before you purchase 
elsewhere. 


HAWAIIAN SALES CO. 
3825 So. Park Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Bell Sprocket 


cut off. 
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THE WHALE FOR WORK 


TON TROCK 


Why the Ford axle is not 





The Realization of the Greatest Truck 
Value in the World. 


$350 “FORD 






Maxfer Carries—Ford Pulls 


AXFER means economy. Economy means 
12,000 merchants, farmers and busi- 


ness men have proven that the Max/fer saves 


them money in their delivery from day to day, 
week to week, and month to month. 


Maxfer makes a Ford, used or new, 
into a one-ton truck at $350 and a 
Ford. The Maxfer dces not change 
the Ford in any way; does not cut off 
rear axles; does not cut off the frame, 
and when the Ford is converted into 
a Maxfer one-ton truck, it makes the 
most economical truck for hauling and 
delivery ever produced. Our records 
show that a single Maxfer truck saves 
money in comparison with the cost of 
one-horse or two-horse delivery. 

The Maxfer has been tested and 
tried by the largest merchants and 


business men who have the delivery 
problem to solve and in every instance 
it has shown the way to lower costs. 
Can you afford to use horse delivery 
when the Maxfer Truck will deliver 
your merchandise to your customers 
every day at less money than it is 
costing you at the present time? 

Maxfer has in the United States 
over 1200 dealers, located in all the 
principal cities and many of the 
smaller towns. We will be glad to 
send you the data showing how you 
can Economize, Standardize and Max- 
ferize your delivery. 


Maxfer Truck and Tractor Co. 
911 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Distributors in the West: 


Pacific Truck & Trailor Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





Mathewson Motor Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


All-Year Motor Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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‘You (an Take Hills on High 
Without A Knock 


If you will keep your motor free from carbon. That knocking 
in your engine—the difficulty you have climbing hills—poor 
pick-up—lack of power—noisy motor—pre-ignition—in fact, 
80% of engine trouble is caused by carbon. Clean it out with 


JOHNSON CARBON REMOVER 


and your engine will run like it did the first 500 miles—quietly 
and full of “pep”. Your gasoline consumption will drop from 
12% to 25% and your car will show a tremendous increase in power. 


You Can Do It Yourself 


For 25c—five minutes—and no la- 
bor you, yourself, can remove all 
carbon deposits. Simply pour an 
ounce of Johnson’s Guaranteed 
Carbon Remover intoeach cylinder 
—allow it to remain 2 to 12 hours, 
then drive the car 10 or 15 miles. 


Use It Every 1,000 Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaran- 
teed Carbon Remover at regular 
intervals, giving carbon no chance 
to accumulate you will automat- 
ically eliminate most valve trouble 
and your engine will always be at 
its highest efficiency. 





Gasoline engines of all kinds should be given an occasional dose of Johnson’s Guar- 
anteed Carbon Remover — the engine laxative. It will increase the efficiency of all 
Trucks Automobiles Aeroplanes 
Tractors Motorcycles Motorboats 
If your dealer cannot supply you with John- 
son’s Carbon Remover use attached coupon. 


Write for our folder on Keeping Your Car 
Young—it’s free. 














S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SD 7, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose $1.00 for which please send me by prepaid express enough John- 
son’s Guaranteed Carbon Remover to thoroughly clean an ordinary four 
oe motor four times. 
Sas 
" we >- 


Made and Guaranteed via 


S.C: JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wisconsin , U-S:4: 
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